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LETTER  XXVI. 


On  the  Mississippi,  October  15th 

ToWARB  sunset  on  the  most  lovely  and  glorious  evening, 
we  came  out  of  the  narrow  little  winding  Five  River,  and 
entered  Hie  gmnd  Mississippi,  which  flowed  broad  and  clear 
as  a  mirror  between  hills  which  extended  into  the  distance, 
and  now  looked  blue  beneath  the  mild,  clear  blue  heavens, 
in  which  the  new  moon  and  the  evening  star  ascended, 
becoming  brighter  as  the  sun  sank  lower  behind  the  hiUs 
The  pure  misty  veil  of  the  Indian  summer  was  thrown 
over  the  landscape ;  one  might  have  believed  that  it  was 
the  earth's  smoke  of  sacrifice  which  arose  in  the  evening 
toward  the  gentle  heavens.  Not  a  breath  of  air  moved, 
every  thing  was  silent  and  still  in  that  grand  spectacle ; 
it  was  indescribably  beautiful.  Just  then  a  shot  was 
fired;  a  smoke  issued  from  one  of  the  small  green  islands, 
and  flocks  of  ducks  and  wild  geese  flew  up  round  about, 
escaping  firom  the  concealed  sportsman,  who  I  hope  this 
evening  returned  without  game.  All  was  again  silent  and 
still,  and  the  Menomonie  advanced  with  a  quiet,  steady 
oourse  up  the  glorious  river. 

I  stxxxl  on  the  upper  deck  with  the  captain,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  representative  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Sibley,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  child,  were  returning  home  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Waa  this,  then,  indeed,,  the  Mississi]^  that  "ttM  ^gjoi^. 
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of  nature,  which  I  had  imagined  would  be  so  powerfaljso 
divine,  so  terrible  ?  Here  its  waters  were  cicar,  of  a  fresh, 
light-green  color,  and  witbin  their  beautiful  frame  of  dis- 
tant violet-blue  mountains,  they  lay  like  a  heavenly  mir- 
ror, bearing  on  their  bosom  verdant,  vine-oovered  istanda, 
like  islands  of  the  blessed.  The  Mississippi  was  here  in  its 
youth,  in  its  state  of  innocence  as  yet.  It  has  not  as  yet 
advanced  very  far  from  its  fountains ;  no  crowd  of  steam- 
boats muddy  its  waters.  The  irenomonio  and  one  other, 
a  still  smaller  boat,  are  the  only  ones  which  ascend  the 
river  above  Galena;  no  cities  cast  into  it  their  pollution; 
pure  rivers  only  flow  into  its  waters,  and  aborigines  and 
primeval  furests  still  surround  it.  Afterward,  far  below 
Bnd  toward  the  world's  sea,  where  the  Mississippi  oomes 
into  the  life  of  the  states,  and  becomes  a  statesman,  he  has 
his  twelve  hundred  steamers,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
liiousand  sailing-boats,  gives  himself  up  to  cities  and  the 
population  of  cities,  and  is  married  to  the  Missouri :  then 
it  is  quite  different;  then  is  it  all  over  with  the  beauty 
and  innocence  of  the  Mississippi. 

But  now,  now  it  was  beautiful,  and  the  whole  of  that 
evening  on  the  Mississippi  was  to  me  like  an  enchant- 
ment. 

The  Mississippi,  discovered  by  Europeans,  has  two 
epochs,  and  in  each  a  romance;  the  one  as  difTerent  to 
the  other  as  day  and  night,  as  the  sun-bright  idyl  to  the 
gloomy  tragedy,  as  the  Mississippi  here  in  its  youth,  and 
the  Mississippi  down  at  St.  Louis,  as  Mississippi- Missouri. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  northern  district,  the  second  to 
the  southern;  the  former  has  its  hero,  the  mild  pastor, 
Father  Marquette;  the  latter  the  Spanish  soldier,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Sotti. 

France  and  England,  equally  jealous  competitors  for 
territorial  acquisitions,  were  the  first  possessors  of  the 
land  of  North  America.  The  French  Jesuits  were  the 
£nt  vho  penetrated  into  the  wildernesses  of  Canada  and 
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to  the  great  lakes  of  the  West  Religions  enthusiasm 
planted  the  Puritan  oolony  on  Plymouth  Rook ;  religious 
enthusiasm  planted  the  oross,  together  with  the  lilies  of 
Franoe,  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  beside  Niagara, 
and  as  far  as  St  Marie,  among  the  wild  Indians  by  Lake 
Superior.  The  noble,  chivalrio  Champlain,  full  of  ardor 
and  zeal,  said,  "The  salvation  of  .a  soul  is  worth  more 
than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom." 

That  was  at  the  time  when  the  disciples  of  Loyola  went 
fiirth  over  the  world  to  conquer  it  as  a  kingdom  for  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  inscribed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
Japan,  in  China,  in  India,  in  Ethiopia,  among  the  Caffirs, 
in  California,  in  Paraguay.  They  invited  the  barbarian 
to  the  civilization  of  Christianity.  The  priests  who  pene- 
trated from  Canada  to  the  deserts  of  Western  America 
were  among  the  noblest  of  their  class. 

"They  had  the  faults  of  ascetic  superstition;  but  the 
horrors  of  a  Canadian  life  in  the  wilderness  were  resisted 
by  an  invincible,  passive  courage,  and  a  deep  internal 
tranquillity.  Away  from  the  amenities  of  life,  away  from 
the  opportunities  of  vain-glory,  they  became  dead  to  the 
world,  and  possessed  their  souls  in  unutterable  peace. 
The  few  who  lived  to  grow  old,  though  bowed  by  the  tq^ls 
>f  a  long  mission,  still  kindled  with  the  fervor  of  apostolic 
zeal.  The  history  of  their  labors  is  connected  with  the 
origin  of  every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of  French 
America:  not  a  cape  was  turned,  not  a  river  entered,  but 
a  Jesuit  led  the  way." 

The  Jesuits,  Bribeuf  and  Daniel,  and  the  gentle  Lalle- 
mand,  accompanied  a  party  of  barefooted  Hurons  to  their 
country  through  dangerous  forests.  They  won  the  regard 
and  the  love  of  the  savages. 

Bribeuf,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  pattern  of  every 
religious  virtue,  lived  fifteen  years  among  the  Hurons, 
baptizing  them  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  instructing 
them  in  the  occupations  of  peace.     Works  o{  \onq^  ^f\l* 
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mortifioation,  prayers  deep  into  the  night— snoh  wao  hi» 
life.  Yet  all  the  more  increased  his  love  for  the  Master 
whom  he  served,  and  his  desire  to  suffer  in  Hia  service. 
He  thirsted  after  it  as  others  thirst  after  the  delights  of 
life.  He  made  a  vow  never  to  decline  the  opportnnity  of- 
martyrdom,  and  never  to  receive  the  death-hlow  except 
with  joy. 

Such  was  a  faith  to  remove  monnteins ;  and  it  did  more, 
it  implanted  the  vitalizing  love  of  Christ  in  the  blood- 
thirsty heart  of  the  savage.  The  great  warrior  Ahasis- 
tari  said,"  Before  you  came  to  this  country, vrhere  I  have 
incurred  the  greatest  perils,  and  have  alone  escaped,  have 
I  said  to  myself,  '  Some  powerful  spirit  has  the  guardian- 
ship of  my  days !'  "  And  he  professed  hia  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  good  Genius  and  Protector,  whom  he  had  before 
unconsciously  adored.  After  trials  of  his  sincerity  he  was 
baptized;  and  enlisting  a  troop  of  converts,  savages  Ulte 
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iml  daya  ud  nights.  'When  JogMs  nm  liie  gtrantiet^  hb 
consoled  himself  with  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  Q^neett 
of  Heiaven.  One  en^ening,  after  a  day  ef  tortare,  an  ear 
of  Indian  ooni  ivms  thrown  to  the  good  fiither,  and  see ! 
open  the  broad  leaf  there  were  drops  of  water,  or  of  dew, 
suffioient  to  baptue  two  oaptive  Christian  oonTerts ! 

Ahasittari  and  two  of  his  people  were  hnmed.  He  met 
daaUi  with  the  pride  of  an  Indian  and  the  oalnmess  of  a 
Christian. 

Father  Jogoes  had  expeoted  the  same  fate ;  hot  his  life 
was  spared  and  his  liberty  granted  to  him.  Roaming 
thioQ^  the  maghifioent  forests  of  the  Kdiawk  Valley,  he 
wrote  the  name  of  Jesns  on  Ihe  baric  of  trees,  graved  the 
cross,  and  took  possession  of  these  oonntriea  in  the  name 
of  God.  Often  lifting  up  his  voice  in  thanksgiving,  con*- 
sding  himself  in  his  sorrow  with  the  thonght  that  he 
akme,  in  Ihat  vast  region,  adored  the  trae  God,  the  God 
of  heaven  and  of  earth. 

He  returned  safely  to  his  own  people  in  Canada,  but 
mer^,  two  years  afterward,  to  set  out  once  more  to  seek 
new  perils  in  the  same  service.  ^*  I  shall  go,  but  shall 
never  return,"  said  he,  on  setting  out;  and  soon  after- 
ward was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mohawks,  who  said  that 
he,  by  his  enchantments,  had  blighted  their  harvest.  Tim- 
id by  nature,  yet  courageous  through  his  zeal,  he  received 
his  death-blow  with  calmness. 

Bribeuf,  Anthony,  Daniel,  and  the  mild  Lallemand,  all 
suffered  martyrdom  amid  such  torments  as  only  Indians 
can  devise ;  suffered  it  with  that  pious  courage  which  only 
the  love  of  Christ  can  inspire. 

The  villages  and  settlements  founded  by  the  good  fa- 
thers were  burned,  and  the  Christian  converts  perished  by 
fire  and  sword.  All  the  many  years'  labor  of  the  Jesuits 
was  destroyed,  and  the  wilderness  seemed  once  more  to 
grow  over  their  traces. 

Such  great  adversities  might  be  supposed  ^\\S&Q\«a\>  \n 
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qaench  the  ardor  of  the  misaionaries.  Not  at  all!  They 
pressed  forward  anew. 

While  the  savage  nations  were  carrying  on  cruel  wars 
one  with  another,  and  converting  all  the  paths  through 
the  forest  of  the  West  into  paths  of  death,  tho  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  Francis  de  Lava!,  was  animated  by  the  desire  of 
conveying  the  doctrines  of  peace  to  the  shores  of  tho  Great 
River.  He  desired  to  go  himself;  but  the  lot  fell  on  Ren6 
Mesnard.  Every  personal  consideration  seemed  to  retain 
him  at  Quebec,  but  powerful  instincts  urged  him  to  risk 
his  life  in  the  enterprise.  He  was  already  old  when  he 
entered  on  the  path  still  red  with  the  blood  of  his  prede- 
oesaors.  "In  three  or  four  months,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend, 
on  his  journey,  "and  you  may  add  my  name  to  those  of 
the  dead." 

He  went,  never  again  to  return.  Afar  off  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  West,  while  his  attendant  was  one  day  oo- 
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he  had  even  met  the  quarrelsome  and  mighty  Sionx,  who 
lived  00  wild  rice,  oovered  their  hnts  with  skins  of  animals 
instead  of  bark,  and  dwelt  upon  the  prairie  near  the  Grreat 
River,  which  they  called  Ifessipi. 

Marquette  determined  to  discover  and  sail  down  the 
G-reat  River. 

He  had  gathered  around  him  the  remains  of  the  Huron 
nation,  and  settled  down  with  them  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  there  was  abundance  of  fish.  There 
they  built  themselves  huts. 

It  was  from  this  place  that  Marquette,  accompanied  by 
a  Frenchman  named  Joliet,  and  a  young  Indian  of  the  Il- 
linois -tribe  as  guide,  set  forth  on  his  journey  of  discov- 
ery. The  French  intendant  of  Canada,  Talon,  favored 
Marquette's  enterprise,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the 
banner  of  France  could  be  carried  down  the  Great  River  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  planted  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Spain  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Marquette  sought  by  his  journey  the  honor  of  a  higher 
master  than  an  earthly  sovereign:  ''I  shall  gladly  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  salvation  of  souls,"  said  he,  in  answer 
to  a  messenger  of  the  Potawatomies,  who  warned  him 
'Hhat  these  distant  nations  never  spared  strangers;  that 
their  mutual  wars  filled  the  shores  with  warriors;  and 
that  the  Great  River  abounded  with  monsters  which  de- 
voured both  men  and  canoes;  and  that  the  excessive  heat 
was  mortal"  And  on  hearing  his  reply,  the  children  of 
the  wilderness  united  with  him  in  prayer  for  his  preserv- 
ation. 

"At  the  last  village  on  Fox  River  ever  visited  by  the 
French,"  using  the  words  of  Bancroft  the  historian,  for  I 
can  not  have  a  better  guide,  "where  Kickapoos,  Mascou- 
tins,  and  Miamis  dwelt  together  on  a  beautiful  hill,  in  the 
centre  of  the  prairies  and  magnificent  groves  that  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  where  Aloiiez  had  al- 
ready raised  the  cross,  which  the  savages  0Tiiarcv^tiXAiW\\2DL 
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brilliant  skins  and  crimson  belts,  a  thanksgiving  oflbring 
to  the  great  MaoitoUr  tbo  ancients  assembled  in  counoil  to 
receive  the  pilgrims. 

'■'My  companion,'  said  Marquette,  'is  an  envoy  of 
France  to  discover  new  countrie:^,  and  I  am  embassador 
from  God  to  enlighten  them  with  the  G-ospe!;'  and  offer- 
ing presents,  he  begged  two  guides  for  the  morrow.  The 
wild  men  answered  oourteoualy,  and  gave  in  return  a 
mat,  to  serve  as  a  oooch  during  the  long  voyage. 

"  Behold  then,  in  1673,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  meek, 
single-hearted,  unpretending,  illustrious  Marquette,  with 
Joliet  for  his  associate,  five  Frenchmen  as  his  companions, 
and  two  Algonquins  as  guides,  lifting  their  canoes  on 
their  backs,  and  walking  aortss  the  narrow  portage  that 
divides  the  Fox  River  from  tho  AVisconoin.  They  reach 
the  water-shed  ;  uttering  a  special  prayer  to  the  immaou- 
lato  Virgin,  they  leave  the  streams  that,  flowing  onward, 
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betwssa  tha  vids  ])Uim  of  niinou  uid  Ibfra,  «U  garlanded 
villi  majwtio  foresta,  or  oheokered  by  island  gram  and 
the  open  vartneM  of  the  prairie. 

*'  AboDt  sixty  leagaea  below  the  month  of  the  Wisoon- 
flin,  the  western  bank  of  the  Uiuissippi  bwe  on  its  aands 
the  trail  of  men ;  a  little  foot>path  was  diooemed  loading 
into  a  beaotifol  prairie,  and,  leaving  the  oanoea,  Joliet 
and  Harqnette  resolved  alone  to  brave  a  meeting  with  the 
tKngea.  After  walking  aix  miles  they  beheld  a  village 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  two  others  on  a  alope  at  a 
distanoB  of  a  mile  and  a  half  fnun  the  fint.  The  river 
was  the  Uea>in>goa-e-nft,  or  Uoingona,  of  which  we  have 
oonmpted  the  name  into  Dot  Hoinea.  Uarqnette  and 
Joliet  were  the  first  white  men  who  trod  the  soil  of  lowv. 
Commending  tiiemselvea  to  Gtod,  they  uttered  a  load  ory. 
The  Indians  hear ;  fonr  old  men  advance  alowly  to  meet 
them,  bearing  the  peace-pipe,  brilliant  with  many-oolored 
plames. 

"  'We  are  IDiaois,*  said  they ;  that  is,  when  translated, 
'  we  are  men ;'  and  they  offered  the  oalamet.  An  aged 
ohief  reoeived  them  at  his  cabin  with  npraised  hands,  ex- 
claiming, 'How  beantifnl  is  the  ann,  Frenohman,  when 
thon  oomest  to  visit  us !  Oni  whole  village  awaits  thee : 
thoa  shalt  enter  in  peaoe  into  all  oar  dwelliDgs.' 

"  At  the  great  oonnoil,  Harqnette  pablished  to  them 
the  one  trae  Qod,  their  Creator.  He  spoke  also  of  the 
great  captain  of  the  French,  the  governor  of  Canada,  who 
had  duurt^ised  the  Five  Netiona  and  commanded  peace; 
and  he  questioned  them  respecting  the  Hisaiaaippi,  and 
the  tribes  that  possessed  its  banks.  For  the  messengera 
who  annonnoed  the  sabjection  of  the  Iroqaoia,  a  magnifi- 
cent festival  was  prepared  of  hominy  and  fish,  and  the 
choicest  viands  from  the  prairies. 

"  After  six  days'  festivities  among  these  wild  people, 
the  little  band  proceeded  onward.     *I  did  not  fear  death,' 
said  Uarqoette ;  '  I  shonld  have  eat«ua«d  \\.  \\^e>  ^raXmA. 
hmppineea  to  have  died  for  the  glory  ot  <Jo4' 
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"Thay  pasaed  the  perpendicolaT  rooks,  wbioh  wore  Uia 
appearance  of  monsters ;  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  noiae 
of  the  waters  of  the  Htssoori,  known  to  them  by  its  Al- 
gonqain  name  of  Pekitanoni ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
most  beantifol  conflnenoe  of  rivers  in  the  world,  where 
Uifl  swifter  Uissoori  rnshes  like  a  oonqnetor  into  the 
calmer  Hiasissippi,  drawing  it,  as  it  were,  hastily  to  the 
sea,  the  good  Uarqoette  resolved  in  his  heart  one  day  to 
ascend  the  mighty  river  to  its  source ;  to  cross  the  ridge 
that  divides  the  oceans,  and,  descending  a  westerly  flow- 
ing stream,  to  publish  the  G-oapel  to  all  the  people  of  tbu 
New  World. 

"  In  a  little  less  than  forty  leagues  the  canoes  floated 
past  the  Ohio,  wbioh  was  then  and  long  afterward  called 
the  Wabash.  Its  banks  were  tenanted  by  numerous  vil- 
lages of  the  peaceful  Sbawnees,  who  quailed  under  the 
inouraions  of  the  Iroquois. 
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*<  Thus  had  the  travelers  descended  below  the  entranoe 
of  the  Arkansas  to  the  genial  climes  which  have  scarcely 
any  winter  bnt  rains,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Golf  of  Mex- 
icoy  and  to  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  obtained  arms  by 
traffic  with  the  Spaniards  or  with  Virginia. 

"  So,  having  spoken  of  God,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Catholic  faith — ^having  become  certain  that  the  Father 
of  Rivers  went  not  to  the  ocean,  east  of  Florida,  nor  yet 
to  the  Gulf  of  California,  Marquette  and  Joliet  left  Ar- 
kansea  and  ascended  the  Mississippi. 

''At  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude  they  entered 
the  River  Illinois,  and  discovered  a  country  without  its 
equal  for  the  fertility  of  its  beautiful  prairies,  covered  with 
buffaloes  and  stags — for  the  loveliness  of  its  rivulets,  and 
the  prodigal  abundance  of  wild  ducks  and  swans,  and  of 
a  species  of  parrot  and  wild  turkeys.  The  tribe  of  In- 
dians that  tenanted  its  banks  entreated  Marquette  to  come 
and  reside  among  them.  One  of  their  chiefs,  with  their 
young  men,  conducted  the  party  by  way  of  Chicago  to 
Lake  Michigan ;  and  before  the  end  of  September  all  were 
safe  in  Green  Bay. 

"  Joliet  returned  to  Quebec  to  announce  the  discovery, 
the  fame  of  which,  through  Talon,  quickened  the  ambi- 
tion of  Colbert.  The  unaspiring  Marquette  remained  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Miamis,  who  dwelt  in  the  north 
of  Illinois,  round  Chicago.  Two  years  afterward,  sailing 
from  Chicago  to  Mackinaw,  he  entered  a  little  river  in 
Michigan.  Erecting  an  altar,  he  said  mass  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  then  desired  the 
men  who  had  conducted  his  canoe  to  leave  him  alone  for 
half  an  hour. 

''At  the  end  of  the  time  they  went  to  seek  him,  but  he 
was  no  more.  The  good  missionary-discoverer  of  a  world 
had  fallen  asleep  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  that  bears 
his  name.  Near  its  mouth  the  canoe-men  dug  his  grave 
in  the  sand.     Ever  after,  the  forest-rangers^  \{  \xv  &^.\x^<^i 
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on  Lake  Michigan,  would  invoice  his  name.     The  people 
of  the  West  will  build  his  monnmcnt." 

Thna  much  of  Father  Marquette  ;  a  short  human  life ; 
but  how  full,  how  beautiful,  how  complete  and  perfect ! 
Do  you  not  see  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  shine  throng  that 
misty,  blood-atained  valley  of  the  Mississippi?  Lower 
down  on  the  Mississippi  I  shall  tell  you  of  Ferdinand  ^e 
Soto. 

Mississippi,  October  lOUi. 

Cold  and  chilly;  bat  those  stately  hilts,  which  rise 
higher  and  higher  on  each  aide  the  river,  covered  with 
forests  of  oak  now  brilliant  in  their  golden-brown  array 
beneath  the  antumpal  heaven,  and  those  prairies  with 
their  infinite  stretches  of  view,  afford  a  spectacle  forever 
changing  and  forever  beautiful.  And  then  all  is  so 
young,  so  new,  all  as  yet  virgin  soil !  Here  and  there, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  has  the 
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We  shall  to-morrow  enter  upon  a  wilder  region  and 
among  the  Indians.     If  the  weather  is  only  not  too  cold ! 

Evening.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  clear  up ;  the  sun 
has  set  and  the  moon  risen,  and  the  ihoon  seems  to  dissi- 
pate the  clouds.  At  sunset  the  Menomonie  put  to  land 
to  take  in  fuel.  It  was  on  the  Iowa  bank  of  the  river.  I 
went  on  shore  with  Mr.  Sibley.  A  newly-erected  log- 
hopse  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  fifty  paces  from 
the  river ;  we  went  into  the  house,  and  were  met  by  a 
handsome  young  wife,  with  a  nice  little  plump  lad,  a 
baby,  in  her  arms ;  her  husband  was  out  in  the  forest. 
They  had  been  at  the  place  merely  a  few  months,  but  were 
satisfied,  and  hopeful  of  doing  well  there.  Two  fat  cows 
with  bells  were  grazing  in  the  meadow,  without  any 
tether.  Every  thing  within  the  house  was  neat  and  in 
order,  and  indicated  a  degree  of  comfort.  I  »aw  some 
books  on  a  shelf;  these  were  the  Bible,  prayer-books, 
and  American  reading-books,  containing  selections  from 
English  and  American  literature,  both  verse  and  prose. 
The  young  wife  talked  sensibly  and  calmly  about  their 
life  and  condition  as  settlers  in  the  "West.  When  we  left 
the  house,  and  I  saw  her  standing  in  the  door- way  with 
her  beautiful  child  in  her  arms,  she  presented  a  picture 
in  the  soft  glow  of  the  Western  heaven,  a  lovely  picture 
of  the  new  life  of  the  West. 

That  young,  strong,  earnest  mother,  with  her  child  on 
her  arm,  that  little  dwelling,  protected  by  the  husband, 
who  cherishe(J  in  himself  the  noblest  treasures  of  thought 
and  of  love — ^behold  in  these  the  germ  which,  by  degrees, 
will  occupy  the  wilderness,  and  cause  it  to  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

16th.  A  glorious  morning,  as  warm  as  summer !  It 
rained  in  the  night,  but  cleared  up  in  the  morning  ;  those 
dense,  dark  masses  of  cloud  were  penetrated,  rent  asunder 
by  the  flashing  sunbeams;  and  bold,  abrupt  shadows, 
and  heavenly  lights  played  among  the  yet  \>o\A«t,TW>x^ 
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craggy,  and  mAe  pioturesque  hills.  What  an  animatsd 
sooDQ  it  was  !  and  I  was  once  more  alone  with  America, 
with  my  beloved,  tny  great  and  beautiful  sister,  with  the 
sibyl  at  whose  knee  I  sat  listening  and  glancing  up  to 
her  with  looks  full  of  love.  Oh  what  did  she  not  oom- 
munioate  to  me  that  day,  that  morning  full  of  inspiration, 
as  amid  her  tears  she  drank  io  the  heavenly  light,  and 
flung  those  dark  shadows,  like  a  veil,  baok  from  her  coun- 
tenance, that  it  might  be  only  ^e  more  fully  illumined 
by  the  Divine  light !  Never  shall  I  forget  that  morning! 
They  came  again  and  again,  during  the  morning,  those 
dark  clouds,  spreading  night  over  those  deep  abysses ;  but 
again  they  yielded,  again  they  gave  place  to  the  sun,  which 
finally  prevailed,  alone,  triumphant,  and  shone  over  the 
Uisaissippi  and  its  world  in  the  most  beautiful  summer 
splendor ;  and  the  inner  light  in  my  sool  conversed  with 
the  outward  light.     It  was  glorious! 
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biidy-Dettai  npoD  a  lofty  roof;  but  I  waa  glad  to  aee  tliem, 
beoanse  &ey  predicted  that  thia  magnificeat  region  will 
60oa  have  inhabitants,  and  this  temple  of  nature  worship* 
era  inthankfal  and  intelligent  homaa  hearts,  (the  ounn- 
try  (Ht  the  other  aide  of  these  preoipitona  orags  is  highland, 
glorious  oountry,  bordering  the  prairie-land — land  for  many 
millions  of  hnman  beings !  Amerioans .  will  bnild  upon 
these  hills  beautiful,  hospitable  homes,  and  will  here  labor, 
pray,  love,  and  enjoy.  An  ennobled  humanity  will  live 
upon  these  heights. 

Below,  in  the  river,  at  the  feet  of  the  hill-giants,  the  lit 
tie  green  islands  become  more  and  more  numerous.  All 
were  of  the  same  oharacten;  all  were  lovely  islands,  all  one 
tangle  of  wild  vine.  The  wild  grapes  are  small  and  sour, 
but  are  said  to  beoome  aweet  after  they  have  been  frosted. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  the  wild  vine  is  eveiy  where  indig- 
enous to  America.     America  is  of  a  truth  Vineland. 

I  have  heard  the  prophecy  of  a  time  and  a  land  where 
every  man  shall  ut  under  bis  own  vine,  and  none  shall 
make  him  afraid ;  when  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  sliall  sport 
together,  and  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  all 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

These  hills,  spite  of  their  varieties  of  form  and  of  thur 
min-like  orags,  have  a  general  resemblance ;  they  are  near- 
ly all  of  the  same  height,  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  hund- 
red feet.     Good  republicans,  every  one  of  them! 

Laat  evening,  just  at  sunset,  I  saw  the  first  trace  of  the 
Indians  in  an  Indian  grave.  It  was  a  chest  of  bark  laid 
upon  a  couple  of  planks  supported  by  four  posts,  standing 
underneath  a  tree  golden  with  autumnal  tints.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Indians  dispose  of  their  dead,  till  the  flesh  Is  dried 
off  the  bones,  when  these  are  interred  either  in  the  earth 
or  in  oaves,  with  funeral  rites,  dances,  and  songs.  Thus 
a  ooffin  beneath  an  autumnal  tree,  in  the  light  of  the  pale 
evening  sun,  was  the  Biat  token  which  I  perceived  of  this 
poor,  decaying  people. 


le 
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Soon  after  we  saw  Indian  hate  on  the  banks  of  the  dv^ 
er.  They  are  called  by  themselves  "  tepees"  (dweJIings), 
and  by  the  Engliali  "lodges;"  they  resemble  a  tent  in 
form,  and  are  oovered  with  buffalo  hides,  which  are  wrap- 
ped round  long  stakes,  planted  in  the  ground  in  a  circle, 
and  united  at  the  top,  where  the  smoke  passes  out  through 
an  opening  something  like  our  Laplander's  hats,  only  on 
a  larger  scale.  There  is  a  low  opening  in  the  form  of  a 
door  to  each  hut,  and  over  which  a  piece  of  buB'alo  hid« 
can  be  let  down  at  pleasure.  I  saw  through  the  open 
doors  the  fire  burning  on  the  floor  in  many  of  the  huts ; 
it  had  a  pleasant,  kindly  appearance.  Little  savage  chil- 
dren were  leaping  about  the  shore.  It  was  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  moonlight  evening. 

17th.  Sunshiny,  but  cold.  We  have  Indian  territory 
through  the  whole  of  our  course  on  the  right ;  it  la  the 
territory  of  Minnesota,  and  we  now  see  Indians  encampt 
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Uke  wiU  beafltt  thej  looked !  AndyetitiiTayentertui- 
ing  to  see  hnnum  beingi  so  unlike  tiie  people  one  sees  eir- 
erj  day,  so  unlike  our  own  selves !    - 

The  Indians  we  see  here  are  of  the  Sioqx  or  Daootah 
tiation,  still  one  of  the  roost  powerfkd  tribes  in  the  ooon- 
try,  and  who,  together  with  the  Chippewas,  inhabit  the  , 
district  aronnd  the  springs  of  the  Missiasippi  (Minnesota). 
Eaeh  naticm  is  said  to  ainoont  to  twenty-five  thonsaiul 
souls.  The  two  tribes  live  in  hostility  wi&  each  other ; 
hnt  have  lately  held,  after  some  bloody  enoonnter9«  a 
peaoe  congress  at  Fort  Snelling,  where  liie  American  an- 
tiiorities  compelled  these  vengeful  people,  althon^  un« 
willingly,  to  offer  each  other  the  hai^  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Sibley,  who  has  lived  many  years  among  the  Sioux, 
participating  in  their  hunting  and  tiieir  daily  life,  has  re-  ' 
lated  to  me  many  diaracteristic  traits  of  this  pec^le's  life 
and  disposition.  There  is  a  certain  grandeur  about  them, 
but  it  is  founded  on  immense  pride ;  and  their  passion  for 
revenge  is  carried  to  a  savage  and  cruel  extreme.  Mr. 
Sibley  is  also  very  fond  of  the  Indians,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  very  great  favorito  with  them.  Sometimes,  when  we 
sail  past  Indian  villages,  he  uttors  a  kind  of  wild  cry, 
which  receives  an  exulting  response  from  the  shore. 

Sometimes  we  see.  a  little  log-house,  with  two  or  three 
Indian  lodges  beside  it.  Such  houses  belong  to  half-blood 
Indians,  tiiat  is  to  say,  one  whose  jhther  was  a  white  man 
and  mother  an  Indian,  and  these  are  his  relations  by  the 
mother's  side,  or  ihe  relatives  of  his  Indian  wife,  who  have 
come  to  dwell  near  him.  He  is  commonly  engaged  in 
trade,  and  is  a  link  between  the  Indian  and  European. 

We  have  now  also  some  Indians  on  board,  a  family  of 
tiie  Winnebagoes,  husband,  wife,  and  daughter,  a  young 
girl  of  seventeen,  and  two  young  warriors  of  the  Sioux 
tribe,  adorned,  with  fine  feathers,  and  painted  with  red  and 
yellow,  and  all  colors,  I  fancy,  so  that  they  are  splendid. 
Xhey  remain  on  the  upper  deck,  where  I  alao  teinam^tni 
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aoooant  of  the  view  being  so  macli  more  extensive.  The 
'Winnebago  man  is  also  painted,  and  lies  on  deck,  general- 
ly  on  his  stomach,  propped  on  his  elbows,  and  wrapped  in 
his  blanket.  .  The  wife  looks  old  and  worn  out,  but  is 
cheerful  and  talkative.  The  girl  is  tall  and  good-looking, 
.  bat  has  heavy  featorea,  and  broad,  round  shoulderB;  she 
is  very  shy,  and  turns  away  if  any  one  looks  at  her.  I 
saw  the  three  have  their  dinner:  they  took  apiece  of  dark- 
colored  meat,  which  I  supposed  to  have  been  smoke-dried, 
out  of  a  bag,  and  alternately  tore  a  piece  from  it  with 
their  teeth.  I  offered  them  cakes  and  fruit,  which  I  had 
with  me;  the  wife  Unghed,  and  almost  snatched  them 
from  me.  They  were  well  pleased  to  receive  them,  but 
expressed  no  thanks.  The  young  Sioux  warriors  look  like 
some  kind  of  great  cock.  They  stmt  about  now  and  then, 
and  look  proud,  end  then  they  squat  themselves  down  on 
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her  death-song  and  then  threw  herself  into  the  waters 
IwloWy  preferring  death  to  marriage  with  a  yoong  man 
whom  she  did  not  love. 

Late  last  evening  I  noticed  a  tali  Indian  who  was  stand- 
ing with  his  arms  crossed,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  under 
a  large  tree.  He  stood  as  immovable  as  if  he  had  grown 
into  the  tree  against  ihe  boll  of  which  he  leaned.  He 
looked  very  stately.  All  at  once  he  gave  a  leap  forward, 
and,  nttering  a  shrill  cry,  bounded  down  to  the  shore;  and 
then  I  saw,  at  no  great  distance,  an  encampment  of  about 
twenty  huts  in  the  forest  near  the  river,  where  fires  were 
burning,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  throng  of  people.  Along 
the  shore  lay  a  considerable  number  of  small  canoes,  and 
I  imagined  that  the  warning  cry  of  the  man  had  reference 
to  these,  for  when  our  steamer  swung  past  the  place,  for 
it  was  at  a  bend  of  the  river  where  the  camp  stood,  it  oc- 
casioned a  sort  of  earthquake  to  those  little  boats,  which 
were  hurled  like  nut-shells  one  against  another,  and  on 
toward  the  shore.  The  people  who  were  seated  in  the 
boats  leaped  upon  the  shore,  others  came  running  from  the 
huts  down  to  the  boats ;  the  whole  encampment  was  in 
motion ;  there  was  a  yelling  and  a  barking  both  of  men 
and  dogs,  and  shrill  cries  which  were  heard  long  after  the 
Henomonie  had  shot  past  on  her  foaming  career.  The 
camp,  with  its  fires,  its  huts,  and  its  people,  was  a  most 
wild  and  animated  scene. 

At  another  place,  during  the  day,  we  saw  a  large,  pale 
red  stone  standing  on  a  plain  near  the  river.  I  was  told 
that  this  stone,  and  all  large  stones  of  this  kind,  are  re- 
garded as  sacred  by  the  Indians,  who  swear  by  them,  and 
around  which  they  hold  their  councils,  believing  that  they 
are  the  abiding-place  of  a  divinity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  shall  reach  St.  Paul's,  the  goal  of 
our  journey,  and  the  most  northern  town  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. I  am  sorry  to  reach  it  so  soon ;  I  should  have  liked 
voyage  up  the  Mississippi  to  have  lasted  c\^\>  ^v)% 
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It  VnM.  It  fHBasea  snd  intexBsts  ma  iDdcaeribaUy.  Tlteoa 
■aw  sham,  so  new  ia  every  way,  with  thaii  perpetoaLly 
varying  soenea ;  that  wild  people,  with  their  oamps,  their 
firas,  boats,  their  peonliaz  maimera  and  orie»~it  ia  a  eoii- 
tiDHal  refreshment  to  me.  And  to  this  mnat  l)e  added 
ttiat  I  am  able  to  enjoy  it  in  peaoe  and  fireedom,  from  the 
exflellent  airangement  of  the  Amerioan  st«am-boat9  £» 
their  paawmgera.  They  sie  oommonly  thiee-deoked — the 
middle  deck  being  principally  occnpied  by  the  paaoengers 
who  like  to  be  oomfbrtable.  Bound  this  deok  runs  a  broad 
gallery  or  piazza,  roofed  ia  by  the  of^wr  deck,  within 
which  are  ranged  the  passengers'  cabins,  side  by  aide,  ^ 
round  the  vessol.  Each  cabin  has  a  door,  in  wiuoh  is  a 
window  opening  into  the  gallery,  so  that  one  can  either 
enter  the  gallery  this  way,  or  enjoy  the  soenery  of  the 
shore  from  the  oabin  itself;  it  has  also  another  door,  which 
opens  into  the  saloon.      Xhe  salocHi  ail  is  always  appnv 


Mtfl^mO*  bukvttf  OeRivOT  at  Cidxand  St^ 
iriiD  da  Dol:  Woiigf  to  iriiai  an  oaflid  iba  *<  better  olaaa,'* 
althiwgh  tliejrtaiik  with  nudir*— a  couple  ef  ladies  whe 
smoke  meersohaum-pipes  now  and  theiir— and^  in.  partial 
nlar,  there  are  two  half-grown  girls,  who  are  considerali^ 
in  my  way  sometimes — especially  one  of  them,  a  tall, 
awkward  girl  in  a  fiery-red,  brick-oolored  dress,  with  fiery- 
red  hair  as  rough  as  a  besom,  and  eyes  that  squint,  and 
whot  wheok  she  oomea  onti  sets  herself  to  stare  at  me  with 
bar  arms  CBoaaod,.  bes  moalii  and  eyea  wide  opoot  as  if  I 
wwa  aama  stxange  Scandinavian  animal,  and  every  now 
and  than  die  lusbeanp  to  me  with  some  unnecessary,  wit- 
lasii  qnestion.  I  regard  these  girls  as  belonging  to-— the 
myAological  monstsrs  of  the  Great  West,  as  dangfateis  of 
its  giants,  and  did  not  scruple  to  out  tiiem  rather  short! 
Ahil  people:  may  come  to  this  hemisphere  as  democratic 
as  tiiey  will^  bnt  when  they  baire  traveled  about  a  little 
they  will  beeome  anstocnEtio  to  a  certain  extent  To  a 
certain  axtflnt— -but  beyond  that  I  shall  never  go,  even 
thonf^  the  daughters  of  the  giants  become  so  numenms 
as  tcr  shut  out  my  view.  And  thia  bridc*colored,  fool* 
hardy  girl  WGnld-*-of  this  I  ara  ceitaior— widi  a  few  kind 
and  iotelligpeBt  words,,  aaanme  a  di£brent  mode  of  behav* 
ioc^  and,  if  I  were  tb  be  any^  longtk  of  time  with  her,,  she 
and  I  should  beooma  good  firienda.  And  there  is  in  one 
of  theae  emigrast  fJMnilifw  an  old  grandmother^  and  yet 
not  sm  very  oU  afiar  aU,  wfae  is.  so  fiiU  of  anxiety,  so  qui. 
ctiy  aetim,  and  so  tfaooghtfed  fee  emery  one  who  belongs 
tBiher,  and  iriie  is  evidently  so  kind  and  moAerly  in  dia- 
paiathmj  that  ana mnatwillin^y  take  in  good  part  ail  her 
questions  and  her  ignorance  of  geography,  if  one  has  any 
thing  good:  in  ons^aaaii  And  that  one  has  not  when  one 
ge*a  ontef  tamper  with,  the  marniets  of  Ihe  grants'  danglu 
iac,  and  willa  to  be  at  paaea. 

The  captain,  of  the  steamaiv  Mr.  Smith,  is  anextmnely 
apaaaUe  aid  palita  man,  wfaoL^  is  my  aacta&iar.  oa  Vnit^ 
and  in  wbo$e  vessel  the  utmost  order  prevaWa. 
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We  sM  no  longer  any  traoes  of  Eniopean  onltantun  ca 
shore,  nothing  bat  Indian  hata  and  enoampmentB.  The 
ahwes  have  beoome  flatter  since  we  left  Lake  Pepin,  and 
the  soenery  tamer. 


LETTEE   XXVir. 

St.  PbiU'i,  Minneaota,  October  Uth. 
At  abont  Uiree  miles  from  St  Fanl's  we  saw  a  large 
Indian  'tillage,  oonaisting  of  abont  twenty  hide-oovered 
wigwams,  with  their  aaoending  colonuu  of  smoke.  In 
the  roidst  of  these  stood  a  neat  log-honse.  This  was  the 
home  whioh  a  Christian  missionary  had  bnilt  for  himself 
among  the  savages,  and  here  he  had  established  a  schoo. 
for  the  ohildren.  Upon  a  hill  beyond  the  village,  a  num> 
her  of  stages  were  placed  in  a  half  circle,  npw  which  rest- 
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m&rched  on  with  a  prouJ  atep,  and  were  some  of  thcra 
stately  Ggares.  Just  opposite  the  steamer,  and  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  steps,  sat  some  young  Indiana,  splendidly  adorned 
with  feathers  and  ribbons,  and  smoking  from  a  long  pipe 
which  they  handed  from  one  to  the  other,  ao  that  they 
merely  smoked  a  few  whiffs  each. 

Scarcely  had  we  touched  the  shore  when  the  governor 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  and  hid  pretty  yomig 
wife,  came  on  board,  and  invited  me  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters at  their  house.  And  there  I  am  now ;  happy  with 
these  kind  people,  and  with  them  I  make  excursions  into 
the  neighborhood.  The  town  ia  one  of  the  youngest  in- 
fants  of  the  Great  "West,  scarcely  eighteen  months  old,  and 
yet  it  has  in  this  short  time  increaaed  to  a  population  of 
two  thousand  persona,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  possessed  of  twenty-two  thousand,  for  its  aitna- 
tion  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  and  healthiness  as  it  is 
advantageous  for  trade.  Here  the  Indians  come  with  their 
furs  from  that  immense  country  lying  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri,  the  western  boundary  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  forests  still  undespoiled  of  their  primeval 
wealth,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  abounding  in  iiah,  ofTer 
their  inexhaustible  resources,  while  the  grea1>  Mississippi 
offords  the  means  of  their  conveyance  to  the  commercial 
markets  of  the  world,  Bowing,  aa  it  does,  through  the  whole 
of  Central  America  down  to  New  Orleans.  Hence  it  is 
that  several  traders  hero  have  already  acquired  consider- 
able wealth,  while  others  are  coming  hither  more  and 
more,  and  they  are  building  houses  as  fast  as  they  can. 

As  yet,  hovorer,  the  town  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and 
people  manage  with  such  dwellings  as  they  can  get.  The 
drawing-Toom  at  Governor  Ramsay's  house  is  also  his 
office,  and  Indians  and  work-people,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, are  all  alike  admitted.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Ramsay  is  building  himself  a  handsome,  spacious  house, 
apon  a  hill,  a  little  out  of  the  oity,  with  heaatiful  ti«e« 
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aroiind  ir,  and  commanding  a  grand  view  over  the  river. 
If  I  wore  to  live  on  the  Misaisaippi,  I  would  live  here.  It 
is  a  hilly  region,  and  on  all  hands  e^ttend  beautiful  and 
varying  landscapes  ;  and  all  abounds  with  such  youthful 
and  fresh  life. 

The  city  is  thronged  with  Indiana.  The  men,  for  the 
most  part,  go  about  grandly  ornamented,  and  with  naked 
hatcheta,  the  shafts  of  which  serve  them  as  pipes.  They 
paint  themselves  so  utterly  without  any  taste  that  it  is 
inoredible.  Sometimes  one  half  of  the  countenance  will 
bs  painted  of  a  cinnamon-red,  striped  and  In  blotches,  and 
the  other  half  with  yellow  ditto,  as  well  as  all  other  sorts 
of  fancies,  in  green,  and  blue,  and  black,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  beauty  that  I  can  discover.  Here  comes 
an  Indian  who  has  painted  a  great  red  »pot  in  the  middle 
of  his  nose  ;  hero  another  who  haa  painted  the  whole  of 
his  forehead  in  small  lines  of  vcllow  and  black ;  there  a 
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dn&bles  her  to  support.  Ateve  the  burden  peeps  forth  B 
little  roDod-faoed  ohild,  with  beaatifal  dark  eyea :  it  is 
her  "  papoose,"  as  these  ohildrea  ore  called.  Its  little 
body  ia  fastened  by  swaddling-olothea  npon  its  baolc  on  a 
board,  which  is  to  keep  its  body  straight ;  and  it  lives, 
and  is  fed,  and  sleeps,  and  grows,  always  fastened  to  the 
board.  When  the  ohild  oan  walk  it  is  still  carried  for  a 
long  time  on  the  mother's  baoii  in  the  folds  of  her  blanket. 
Nearly  all  the  Indians  which  I  have  seen  are  of  the  Sioax 
tribe. 

Governor  Ramsay  drove  me  yesterday  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  They  are  some  miles  from  St.  Paul's. 
These  falb  close  the  Utsaiesippi  to  steam-boats  and  other 
vessels.  From  these  falls  to  New  Orleans  the  distance  ia 
two  thousand  two  hundred  miles.  A  little  above  the  falls 
the  river  is  again  navigable  for  two  hundred  miles,  hot 
merely  for  small  vessels,  and  that  not  withont  danger. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  have  no  considerable  height, 
and  strike  me  merely  as  the  oaaeade  of  a  great  mill-dam. 
They  fall  abruptly  over  a  stratain  of  a  tufa  rock,  which 
they  sometimes  break  and  \vash  down  in  great  masses. 
The  country  around  ia  neither  grand,  nor  particularly 
picturesque ;  yet  the  river  here  is  very  broad,  and  proba- 
bly from  that  cause  the  fall  and  the  hilla  appear  more  in- 
considerable. The  shore  is  bordered  by  a  rich  luxuriance 
of  trees  and  shruba,  springing  up  wildly  from  among 
pieces  of  rock,  and  the  craggy  tufa  walls  with  their  ruin- 
like  forms,  which,  however,  have  nothing  grand  about 
them.  River,  falls,  country,  views,  every  thing  here  has 
more  breadth  than  grandeur. 

It  was  Father  Hennepin,  the  French  Jesuit,  who  first 
came  to  these  falls,  brought  hither  captive  by  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  called  the  falls  "  Irrara,"  or  the  Laughing' 
Water ;  he  christened  them  St.  Anthony's.  I  prefer  the 
firat  name,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  fall,  which  has 
rather  a  cheerful  than  a  doDgeroos  appeaiKaoBt  ^^"^  ^'^ 
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nJiU'  iif  wliijli  has  nothing  terrifio  in  it.  The  Missiaaippi 
is  a  rivpr  of  a  joyful  temperament.  I  hax-e  a  painting  of 
its  springs — a  present  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft — the  little  lake, 
Itaska,  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota.  The  little  lake 
looks  like  a  serene  heavenly  mirror  sot  in  a  frame  of  pri- 
meval forest.  Northern  firs  and  pines,  maples  and  elms, 
and  other  beautiful  American  trees,  surround  the  waters 
of  this  lake  like  a  leafy  tabernacle  above  the  cradle  of  the 
infant  river.  Afar  np  in  the  distant  background  lies  that 
elevated  range  of  country,  called  by  the  French  "  Hauteur 
dea  terre:^,"  resembling  a  lofty  plateau,  covered  with  denee 
forest,  scattered  over  with  blocks  of  granite,  and  inter- 
spersed with  a  hundred  springs :  five  of  those  throw  them- 
aelved  from  dili'erent  hejghta  into  the  little  lake. 

When  the  infant  Mississippi  springs  forth  from  the  bo- 
som of  ItasUa,  it  i^  a  rapid  and  clear  little  stream,  sixteen 
feet  broad,  and  four  inches  deep.     Leaping  forward  over 
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dine  region ;  through  traots  of  country,  the  fertile  soil  <rf 
which  would  produce  luxuriant  harvests  of  oorn,  of  wheat, 
potatoes,  etc.,  through  an  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles,  during  which  it  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, till  it  reaches  St.  Anthony.  Just  above  this  point, 
however,  it  has  greatly  extended  itself,  has  embraced 
many  greater  and  smaller  islands,  overgrown  with  trees 
and  wild  vines.  Immediately  above  the  falls,  it  runs  so 
shallow  over  a  vast  level  surface  of  rock  that  people  may 
cross  it  in  carriages,  as  we  did  to  my  astonishment.  At 
no  great  distance  below  the  falls  the  river  becomes  again 
navigable,  and  steamers  go  up  as  far  as  Mendota,  a  vil- 
lage at  the  outlet  of  the  St.  PeterHs  £iver  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, somewhat  above  St.  Paul's.  From  St.  Paul's  fliere 
is  a  free  course  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  G-ulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  the  last  youthful  ad- 
venture of  the  Mississippi.  For  nine  hundred  miles  the 
river  flows  along  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  wild  and  almo.^'t  unknown  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  £ei11s  and  to  the  day  I  spent 
there. 

Immediately  below  the  largest  of  the  &lls,  and  envel- 
oped in  its  spray,  as  if  by  shapes  of  mist,  lies  a  little  isl- 
and of  picturesque,  ruin- like  masses  of  stone,  crowned 
with  rich  wood — ^the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  whole  scene.  It  is  called  the  Cataract  Isl« 
and  of  the  laughing  water-fall.  It  is  also  called  ^^  Spirit 
Island,"  from  an  incident  which  occurred  here  some  years 
since,  and  which  I  must  relate  to  you,  because  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  life  of  the  Indian  woman. 

'^  Some  years  ago,  a  young  hunter,  of  the  Sioux  tribe, 
set  up  his  wigwam  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  little 
above  St.  Anthony*s  Fall.  He  had  only  one  wife,  which 
is  an  unusual  thing  with  these  gentlemen,  who  sometimes 
are  possessed  of  as  many  as  twenty ;  and  she  was  called 
Aropato  Sapa.    They  lived  happily  togethet  iot  nvwi^  '^^w*^ 
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and  had  hvo  children,  who  played  around  their  firo,  and 
whom  they  were  glad  to  call  their  children. 

"  The  husband  was  a  successful  hunter,  and  many  fam- 
ilies, by  degrees,  assembled  around  him,  and  nreoled  their 
wigwams  near  his.  Wishing  to  become  still  more  closely 
connected  with  him,  they  represcDted  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  have  several  wives,  hs  by  that  meana  he  would  becoma 
of  more  importance,  and  might,  before  long,  be  elected 
ohief  of  the  tribe. 

"  He  waa  well  pleased  with  thia  conosel,  and  privately 
took  a  new  wife ;  but,  in  order  to  bring  her  into  his  wis^- 
wam  without  displeasing  his  first  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
children,  he  said  to  her, 

"  '  Thou  knowest  that  I  never  can  love  any  other  wom- 
an 80  tenderly  as  I  love  thee;  but  I  have  seen  that  the 
labor  of  taking  care  of  me  and  the  children  is  too  great 
for  thee,  and  I  have  therefore  determined  to  take  another 
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pioe,.and  the  next  was  carried  over  it  and  vanished  in  the 
foaming  deep.  The  mother  and  her  children  were  seen 
no  more." 

The  Indians  still  believe  that  in  the  early  dawn  may 
be  heard  the  lamenting  song  deploring  the  infidelity  of 
the  husband ;  and  they  fancy  that  at  times  may  be  seen 
the  mother,  with  the  children  clasped  to  her  breast,  in  the 
misty  shapes  which  arise  from  the  fall  around  the  Spirit 
Island. 

This  incident  is  only  one  among  many  of  the  same  kind 
which  occur  every  year  among  the  Indians.  Suicide  is 
by  no  means  rare,  among  their  women. 

A  gentleman  who  wished  to  contest  this  point  with  me, 
said,  that  during  the  two  years  which  he  had  lived  in  this 
region,  he  had  only  heard  of  eleven  or  twelve  such  occur- 
rences. And  quite  enough  too,  I  think  I  The  occasion  of 
suicide  is,  with  the  Indian  woman  generally,  either  that 
her  father  will  marry  her  against  her  wishes  and  inclina- 
tion, or,  when  she  is  married,  that  the  husband  takes  a 
new  wife.  Suicide,  a  fact  so  opposed  to  the  impulses  of 
a  living  creature,  seems  to  me  to  bear  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  pure  feminine  nature  of  these  poor  women, 
and  shows  that  they  are  deserving  of  a  better  lot.  As 
young  girls,  their  choice  is  seldom  consulted  with  regard 
to  marriage.  The  wooer  spreads  out  before  the  girl's  fa- 
ther his  buffalo  and  beaver  skins,  he  carries  to  the  mother 
some  showy  pieces  of  cloth  and  trinkets,  and  the  girl  is 
— sold.  If  she  makes  any  opposition,  the  father  threat- 
ens to  cut  off  her  ears  and  her  nose;  and  she,  equally  ob- 
stinate with  him,  cuts  the  matter  short  by — hanging  her- 
self; for  this  is  the  mode  of  death  which  is  generally  se- 
lected. It  is  true  that  the  desire  for  revenge  may  be  the 
mainspring  of  suicide,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  In- 
dian women  emulate  the  men  in  cruelty  to  their  enemies 
and  war-captives;  still,  their  hard  lives  as  women  are  not 
the  less  to  be  deplored ;  and  their  strengtYv  to  iS\^^  x^^'wi 
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than  degrade  themselvesi,  proves  that  these  children  oi 
nature  are  more  high-minded  than  many  a  woman  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  civilization.  The  beauties  of  the  forest 
are  prouder  and  nobler  than  are  frequently  they  of  the 
saloon.  But  true  it  ia  that  their  world  ia  a  weary  one, 
and  afibrds  them  nothing  bnt  the  husband  whom  they 
must  serve,  and  the  circumscribed  dwelling  of  which  ho 
is  the  master. 

We  drank  tea  on  a  considerable  island  in  the  Mississippi, 
above  the  falls,  at  a  beautiful  home,  where  I  saw  comforts 
and  cultivation,  where  I  heard  music,  saw  books  and  pic- 
tures— such  life,  in  short,  as  might  be  met  with  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Hudson ;  and  how  charming  it  was  to  me ! 
Here,  too,  I  found  friends  in  its  inhabitants,  oven  as  I  had 
there.  The  dwelling  had  not  been  long  on  the  island; 
and  the  island,  in  its  autumnal  attire,  looked  like  a  little 
paradise,  although  still  in  its  half-wild  state. 
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ed  to  be  in  a  prosperous  eondition,  had  xoany  ohildren,  bat 
that  neatness  and  general  comfort  whieh  distinguish  the 
homes  of  the  Anglo-Americans  I  did  not  find  in  their 
dweliingSi  but  rather  the  contrary.  On  all  sides  the  grass 
waved  over  hills  and  fields,  tall  and  of  an  autumnal  yel- 
low. There  are  not  hands  enoughhere  to  mow  it.  The  soil 
is  a  rich  black  mould,  which  is  superb  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes  and  grain,  but  not  so  agreeable  for  pedestrians  in 
white  stockings  and  petticoats.  A  fine  black  dust  soils 
every  thing.  The  most  lovely  little  lakes  lie  among  the 
hills,  like  clear  mirrors  in  romantic  peace  and  beauty.  It 
is  a  perfectly  Arcadian  landscape;  but  there  yet  lack  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  The  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  within  Minnesota  only,  belongs  to  the  whites, 
and  their  number  here  does  not  as  yet  amount  to  more 
than  seven  thousand  souls.  The  whole  western  portion 
of  Minnesota  is  still  Indian  territory,  inhabited  principally 
by  two  great  nations,  Sioux  or  Bacotahs,  and  Chippewas, 
who  live  in  a  continual  state  of  hostility,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  lesser  Indian  tribes.  It  is  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  intending  shortly  to  purchase  the  whole  of  this 
country;  and  that  the  Indian  tribes  are  willing  to  treat, 
and  to  withdraw  themselves  to  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  to  the  steppland  of  Nebraska  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  Indian  tribes  have  already  become  so 
degraded  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  that  they 
value  money  and  brandy  higher  than  their  native  soil,  and 
are  ready,  like  Esau,  to  sell  their  birthrright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  But  that  cruel  race  which  scalps  children  and 
old  people,  and  which  degrades  women  to  beasts  of  bur- 
den, may  as  well  move  ofi*  into  the  wilderness,  and  leave 
room  for  a  nobler  race.  There  is,  in  reality,  only  a  higher 
justice  in  it. 

October  26th.  I  went  yesterday  with  my  kind  enter- 
tainers into  the  Indian  territory,  by  Fort  Snelling,  a  for- 
tress built  by  the  Americans  here,  and  w\i«re  m\\\\A.T^  ^t^ 
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stkiioned,  Iwth  ia&ntry  aod  oavalry,  to  kdep  the  Indians 
JA  chsak.  The  Indians  are  terribly  afraid  of  tjie  Ameri- 
oana,  whom  they  oall  "the, Long  Knives,"  and  now  the 
white  settlers  are  no  longer  in  danger.  The  Indian  tribes, 
spite  of  the  American  interventiaa,-  continue  their  bloody 
and  cruel  hostilities  among  themselves.  Not  long  since  a 
number  of  Sioux  warriors  surprised  a  Chippewa  villege 
while  the  men  were  away  oo  their  buuting,  and  tdlled' 
and  scalped  sixteen  persons,  principally  women  and  ohil- 
dren.  G^overnor  Ramsay  ordered  the  ringleaders  of  this 
attack  to  be  seized  and  taken  to  prison.  They  went  with 
aproud  step  and  the  demeanor  of  martyiB  for  some  noble 
cause. 

I  was  extremely  curioQB  to  see  the  inside  of  one  of 
those  tepees  or  wigwams,  the  smoke  and  fires  of  which  I 
had  ao  often  seen  already ;  and  as  VTe  chanced  to  see, 
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bright  black  eyes  and  disheveled  hair,  thus  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  flickering  fire.  Besides  this,  they  were  friend- 
ly, and  seemed  amused  by  ray  visit  They  made  room 
for  me  to  sit  down  beside  them.  The  old  women  laughed 
and  chattered,  and  seemed  very  much  at  their  ease.  The 
younger  ones  were  more  grave  and  bashful.  The  men 
did  not  look  up  after  their  first  glance  at  our  entrance, 
but  continued  silently  to  work  away  at  their  pipes.  A 
great  kettle,  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the  poles  at  the 
vop  of  the  hut,  hung  over  the  fire.  It  was  dinner-time 
A.  young  woman  who  sat  on  my  right  fed  her  litUe  pa- 
poose, which  seemed  to  be  about  three  years  old,  and 
which  had  also  a  grand  red  spot  on  each  of  its  fat  round 
cheeks. 

"Hoxidan  ?"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  child,  that  word 
signifying  boy. 

"  Winnona,"  replied  she,  in  a  low,  melodious  voice, 
that  word  signifying  girL 

And  with  that  my  stock  of  Indian  words  was  exhausted. 
I  requested  by  signs  to  taste  the  soup  of  which  she  and 
the  child  were  eating,  and  she  cheerfully  handed  to  me 
her  bowl  and  spoon.  It  was  a  kind  of  thin  soup,  in  which 
beans  were  boiled,  without  salt,  and  without  the  slightest 
flavor  which  I  could  perceive.  She  then  offered  me  a 
cake  which  was  just  baked,  of  a  golden  brown,  and  which 
looked  quite  delicious.  It  was,  I  believe,  made  of  wheat- 
en  flour,  and  without  salt  also,  but  very  excellent  never- 
theless. 

The  interpreter  was  gone  out.  Gov.  Ramsay  had  also 
seated  himself.  The  Indians  filed  on  at  their  pipes  ;  the 
flames  flickered  merrily ;  the  kettle  boiled ;  the  women  ate 
or  looked  at  me,  half  reclining  or  sitting  carelessly  by  the 
fire-light.  And  I — ^looked  at  them.  With  inward  wonder 
I  regarded  these  beings,  women  like  myself,  with  the  spirit 
and  the  feelings  of  women,  yet  so  unlike  myself  in  their 
purpose  of  life,  in  daily  life,  in  the  whole  ot  tVvft\t  N^otW. 
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.i.-.'.<>,i  .'f  hard,  gray,  domestic  life,  in  the  civilized 
4^<i>  «  hi'iiic  without  love,  hedged  in  by  conventional 
.■(h  •■vM,  wiih  social  duties,  the  duty  of  seeking  for  the 
J»ttt>;h(i>n  of  the  family  suitable  husbonds,  otherwise  they 
«v'uM  iwvw  leave  the  family ;  and  with  every  prospect  of 
utdfiyiHlvDCO.  liberty,  activity,  joy  closed,  more  rigidly 
tfti.iis«\t  by  invisible  barriers,  than  these  wigwams  by  their 
Vurtitk*  hiJps;  a  Northern  domestic  life — such  an  one  as 
fxi^is  in  ft  vAst  number  of  Northern  homes — and  I  thought 
lit^i  that  Indian  hut  and  that  Indian  woman's  life  was 
Sftli^r,  linpiticr  as  cartMy  life. 

Tt«w*  h«d  I  thought  in  the  gas-lighted  drawing-rooms 
^\e  N<>w  \ork  and  Boston,  in  the  heat  and  the  labor  of  be- 
tter (v'lin'  or  agreeable  ;  of  conversation  and  congratula- 
!».•«;  <>i  oniicavoring  to  looli  well,  to  please  and  to  be 
yi«Mtscsl,  «nd — I  thought  that  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian 
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dwelling,  and  his  affection  being  turned  to  the  stranger  in 
her  sight,  and  in  the  same  home,  and  in  the  fire-light  of 
that  same  hearth  which  had  been  kindled  pn  her  marriage 
day,  saw  her  despised  or  neglected  by  the  man  w^o  con- 
stituted her  whole  world.  Ah!  the  wigwam,  the  free 
space  of  the  forest,  had  no  longer  peace  or  breathing  room 
for  the  anguish  of  such  a  condition ;  alleviation  of  its  ago- 
ny or  its  misery  is  found  merely  in  degradation  or  death. 
Winnona's  death-song  on  the  rock  by  Lake  Pepin ;  Am- 
pato  Sapa's  death-song  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  she  and  her  children  sought  for  the  peace  of  forget- 
fulness  in  their  foaming  depths ;  and  many  other  of  their 
sisters,  who  yet  to  this  day  prefer  death  to  life,  all  testify 
how  deeply  tragical  is  the  fate  of  the  Indian  woman. 

And  again  I  bethought  myself  of  love- warmed  homes  in 
the  cultivated  world,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South ; 
homes  such  as  are  frequent,  and  which  become  still  more 
and  more  so  among  a  free  and  Christian  people,  where  the 
noble  woman  is  the  noble  man's  equal  in  every  thing,  in 
pleasure  and  in  need ;  where  good  parents  prepare  even 
the  daughters  of  the  house  for  a  life  of  independent  activ- 
ity and  happiness,  for  the  possession  of  a  world,  an  object 
which  is  beyond  the  circumscribed  boundary  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house, no  longer  a  buffalo-hide-enveloped  wigwam.  I 
bethought  me  of  her  right,  and  the  possibility  of  her  ac- 
quiring a  sphere  of  action  in  the  intellectual  world  which 
would  make  the  torments  of  civilized  life,  whether  small 
or  great,  seem  like  cloudlets  in  a  heaven  otherwise  bright; 
bethought  me  of  my  own  Swedish  home,  of  my  good  moth- 
er, my  quiet  room,  my  peace  and  freedom  there,  as  on  the 
maternal  bosom,  with  space  and  view  limitless  as  infinity. 
And  I  thanked  God  for  my  lot ! 

But  these  poor  women  hero !  Three  families  resided  in 
this  wigwam ;  there  were  only  three  husbands,  but  there 
were  certainly  twelve  or  thirteen  women.  How  many 
bitter,  jealous  feelings  must  buro  in  many  a  \>o^OTa  %.*&• 
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sembled  here,  day  and  night,  around  the  same  fire,  par- 
taking of  the  same  meal,  and  with  the  same  object  in  life ! 

I  visited  the  other  wigwams  also.  Each  one  presented 
the  same  scene  with  but  little  variation.  Two  or  three 
men  by  the  fire,  several  women  sitting  or  lying  upon  blank- 
ets or  embroidered  cushions  round  the  walls  of  the  hut, 
and  occupied  with  nothing  for  the  moment.  The  men 
carved  red-stone  pipes,  which  they  sell  to  the  whites  at 
very  high  prices;  the  work,  however,  in  this  hard  stone  is 
not  easy.  This  red  stone  is  obtained  from  quarries  situated 
far  up  the  Missouri.  I  can  not  but  admire  the  hands  of 
these  men  ;  they  are  remarkably  beautiful  and  well  formed, 
and  arc  evidently,  even  as  regards  the  nails,  kept  with  great 
care ;  they  are  delicate  and  slender,  resembling  rather  the 
hands  of  women  than  men. 

I  saw  in  one  wigwam  a  young  woman,  who,  as  she  uat 
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tira  in  his  hair,  and  not  being  so  splendidly  painted  as  ho 
ought  to  have  been.  He  wore  under  his  white  woolen 
blanket  a  bine  European  surtout,  which  he  appeared  anx- 
ious to  have  also  included  in  the  portrait.  He  evidently 
considered  this  as  something  out  of  the  common  way.  He 
seemed  a  little  uneasy  to  sit,  and  not  at  all  comfortable 
when  the  interpreter  was  out  of  the  room.  The  Indians 
universally  believe  that  a  likeness  on  paper  takes  away 
from  the  life  of  the  person  represented,  and  on  that  ac- 
count many  Indians  will  not  allow  their  portraits  to  be 
taken. 

The  young  Indian  woman  followed  the  old  chief;  she 
came  attired  in  her  wedding-dress  of  embroidered  scarlet 
woolen  stuff,  and  with  actual  cascades  of  silver  rings, 
linked  one  within  another,  and  hanging  in  clusters  from  her 
ears,  round  which  the  whole  cluster  was  fastened ;  down 
to  her  shoulders,  her  neck  and  breast  were  covered  with 
masses  of  coral,  pearls,  and  other  ornaments.  The  head 
was  bare  and  devoid  of  ornament.  She  was  so  brilliant 
and  of  such  unusual  beauty  that  she  literally  seemed  to 
light  up  the  whole  room  as  she  entered.  Her  shoulders 
were  broad  and  round,  and  her  carriage  drooping,  as  is 
usual  with  Indian  women,  who  are  early  accustomed  to 
carry  burdens  on  their  back ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tenance was  so  extraordinary  that  I  can  not  but  think  that 
if  such  a  face  were  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  fashionable  world,  it  would  there  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  a  beauty  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  forest,  at  the  same  time  melancholy  and 
splendid.  The  bashful  gloom  in  those  largo,  magnificent 
eyes,  shaded  by  unusually  long,  dark  eyelashes,  can  not 
be  described,  nor  yet  the  glance,  nor  the  splendid  light  of 
the  smile  which  at  times  lit  up  the  countenance  like  a 
flash,  showing  the  loveliest  white  teeth.  She  was  re- 
markably light-complexioned  for  an  Indian ;  the  round  of 
the  chin  was  somewhat  prominent,  which  gave^  x^iWv^it  \jwy 
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ijaucb  bieadth  to  her  face,  but  lier  profile  was  perfect.  Sho 
was  quite  young,  and  had  beeu  married  two  yeara  to  a 
brave  young  warrior,  who,  I  was  told,  was  so  fond  of  her 
that  he  would  not  take  another  wife,  and  that  he  would 
ifot  aUow  her  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  but  always  got  a 
horse  for  her  when  she  went  to  the  town.  She  ia  called 
Machpedaga-Wen.  or  Feather-cloud- woman.  A  young 
Indian  girl  who  came  with  her  was  more  painted,  but  not 
so  handsome,  and  had  those  lieavy  features  and  that  heavy 
expTBHsion  which  characterize  the  Indian  women,  at  least 
those  of  this  tribe. 

I  made  a  sketch  of  Uochpeclaga-Wen  in  her  bridal 
attire.  She  wan  bashful,  with  downcast  eyes.  It  wa« 
with  a  pleasure  mingled  with  emotion  that  I  penetrated 
into  the  mysteries  of  this  countenance.  A  whole  aooturn* 
al  world  lay  ia  tliose  eyes,  the  dark  fringes  of  which  cast 
a  shadow  upon  tlie  cheek.  Those  eyes  glanced  downward 
intoa  depth, dreamy,CBlm,wJthoutgloom, but  at  the  same 
tjme  without  joy  and  without  a  future.  The  sunlight 
of  the  smile  was  like  a  sunbeam  of  a  cloudy  day.  The 
Feather-cloud  had  no  light  within  itself.  It  was  lit  up 
from  without,  and  was  splendidly  tinted  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

After  this  gentle  and  beautiful,  but  melandioly  image, 
I  must  introduce  to  you  rhe  brave  young  warrior,  and 
the  great  Sprude-bosae,  or  Dandy — "  Skonlca  Shaw,"  or 
"White  Dog,"  the  husband  of  tlie  "Feather-cloud,"  who 
entered  duly  painted  and  in  great  pomp  of  attire,  with  a 
huge  tuft  of  feathers  helmet-mse  falling  backward  from 
the  head,  and  with  three  dark  eagles'  feathers,  with  tufts 
of  scarlet  wool,  stuck  aloft  in  his  hair,  and  with  the  marks 
of  five  green  fingers  on  his  cheeks,  to  indicate  that  he  waa 
a  brave  warrior  and  had  killed  many  enemies.  He  was 
tall  and  flexible  of  form,  and  he  entered  with  a  gay,  an- 
imated aspect,  amid  a  torrent  of  words,  equ ally  fluent  with 
lat  I  bad  heard  in  the  House  of  Re|)Te.sentatives  nt  Wash- 
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ington^  and  of  which  I  understood — about  as  muoh.  His 
OQuntenance  had  the  same  characteristios  that  I  had  al- 
ready observed  among  the  Indians,  the  hawk  nose,  broad  at 
the  base,  clear,  acute,  but  cold  eyes,  which  opened  square, 
with  a  wild-beast-like  glance;  the  mouth  unpleasing,  and 
for  the  rest,  the  features  regular  and  keen.  I  made  a 
sketch  also  of  him ;  his  countenance  was  much  painted 
with  redy  and  yellow,  and  green;  there  was  nothing  shy 
about  it,  and  it  looked  very  warlike.  But  that  which  won 
for  him  fiavor  in  my  eyes  was  that  he  was  a  good  husband 
and  loved  his  beautiful  Feather-cloud. 

Mrs.  Ramsay,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  out  with  her, 
and  put  on  her  costume.  And  as  she  was  very  pretty — 
of  the  pure  (Quaker  style  of  beauty  —  she  appeared  real- 
ly splendidly  handsome  in  that  showy  costume,  and  the 
Feather-cloud  seemed  to  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  her 
in  it.  But  the  handsome  young  white  lady  had  not,  after 
all,  the  wonderful,  mystic  beauty  of  Feather-cloud.  There 
was  between  them  the  difference  of  the  primeval  forest 
and  the  drawing-room. 

I  observed  in  the  conversations  of  these  Indians  many 
of  those  sounds  and  intonations  which  struck  me  as  pe- 
culiar among  the  American  people ;  in  particular,  there 
were  those  nasal  tones,  and  that  piping,  singing,  or  la- 
menting sound  which  has  often  annoyed  me  in  the  ladies 
Probably  these  sounds  may  have  been  acquired  by  the 
uirliest  colonists  during  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
and  thus  have  been  continued^ 

While  I  am  with  the  Indians  I  must  tell  you  of  a  cus- 
tom among  them  which  appears  to  me  singular ;  it  refers 
to  their  peculiar  names  and  their  mode  of  acquiring  them. 
When  the  Indians,  either  man  or  woman,  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, they  go  out  into  some  solitary  place,  and  remain 
there  fasting  for  several  days.  They  believe  that  the 
Spirit  which  has  especial  guardianship  over  them  will 
then  reveal  itself;  and  that  which  duimg  tYve^^e^  ^^>i% 
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strongly  attracts  their  sight  or  affects  their  imagination, 
is  regarded  as  the  image  or  token  by  means  of  which  their 
guardian  angel  reveals  itself  fo  thern,  and  they  adopt  a 
name  derived  from  that  object  or  token.  When  they  have 
obtained  the  wished-for  revelation,  they  return  to  their 
family,  but  under  a  kind  of  higher  guidance,  and  with  a 
greater  right  of  self-government. 

From  a  liat  of  Indian  names  I  select  the  following : 

Horn-point;  Round-wind;  Stand -and -look -out;  The 
Clond-that-goes-aside  ;  Iron-toe;  Seek-the- sun  ;  Iroa- 
flaah;  Red-bottle;  White-spindle;  Black-dog;  Two-feath- 
ers-of-ho  nor ;  Gray-grass;  Bushy-tail;  Thunder-face ;  Go- 
on-the- burning-sod  ;   Spirits- of-thc-dead. 

And  among  the  female  names,  these : 

Keep-the-fire;  Spiritual-woman;  Second-daughter-of- 
the-hou^^e;   Blue-bird,  and  so  on. 

Fealher-cloud  must  have  looked  especially  toward  heav- 
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"  We  believe,"  said  a  celetrated  Indian  chief  to  one  of 
my  friends,  "that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  it  lin- 
gers for  some  time  before  it  can  be  separated  from  its  for- 
mer cironmstances,  daring  which  it  wanders  over  vast 
plains  in  the  clear,  cold  moonlight.  Finally,  it  arrives  at 
a  great  chasm  in  the  earth,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
lies  the  land  of  the  blessed,  where  there  is  eternal  spring, 
and  rich  hanting-groands  abundantly  supplied  with  game. 
There  is,  however,  no  other  means  of  erossing  this  gulf 
excepting  by  a  barked  pine-tree,  which  is  smooth  and 
slippery.  Over  this  the  spirits  must  pass  if  they  would 
reach  the  land  of  bliss.  Such  spirits  as  have  lived  purely 
and  well  in  this  world  are  able  to  pass  this  narrow  bridge 
safely,  and  safely  to  reach  those  regions  of  the  blessed. 
Such,  however,  as  have  not  done  so  can  not  pass  over 
this  smooth  tree-stem,  but  lose  their  footing  and  fall  into 
the  abyss." 

This,  for  savages,  is  not  so  very  bad  an  idea  of  retribu- 
tion after  death.  The  Indians'  estimate,  however,  of  good 
and  evil  is,  in  other  respects,  very  imperfect  and  circum- 
scribed ;  and  their  idea  of  reward  and  punishment  after 
death  is  merely  the  reflex  of  their  earthly  joys  and  mis- 
fortunes. 

They  believe,  as  we  do,  in  a  Spirit  of  spirits,  a  supreme 
Grod,  who  rules  over  every  thing  and  all  things,  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  call  him  the  "  Great  Maniton." 
He  appears  to  be  a  power  without  the  peculiar  moral  at- 
tributes. They  also  believe  in  a  number  of  lesser,  Mani- 
tous,  or  divinities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  regards 
their  theology,  they  are  rather  Pantheists  than  Monotheists. 
They  behold  a  transformed  divinity  in  the  forest,  in  stones, 
in  animals,  in  every  thing  which  lives  or  which  evinces 
an  in-dwelling  power.  Manitou  is  in  the  bear  and  the 
beaver,  in  the  stone  which  emits  the  spark  of  fire,  but 
above  all,  in  the  forer^t  which  whispers  and  afibrds  protec- 
tion to  man. 
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It  seems. to  me  worthy  of  observation  that  these  Indiana 
biilieva  that  every  animal  ha^  a  great  original  prototype 
or  type  from  which  it  is  descended ;  hence  all  beaveia 
are  descended  from  the  great  beaver,  which  Uvea  some- 
where forever  under  the  wat«r ;  all  biuebirda  from  the 
great  bluebird,  which  flies  invisibly  above  the  clouds  in 
the  jmraeasurable  heights  of  space.  The  great  beaver  is 
the  great  brother  of  all  beavers,  the  great  bluebird  is  the 
brother  and  protector  of  ail  bluebirds. 

They  seek  to  propitiate  Manitou  by  gifts  and  sacrlficaa, 
which  are  often  bloody  and  cruel.  The  mediators  between 
themselves  and  Manitou  are  their  so-called  medicine-mea ; 
men  who,  by  means  of  the  liuowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  and  the  power  of  magic,  are  considered  able  to  in- 
voke spirits,  to  avert  misfortune,  to  heal  sickness,  and 
obtain  the  fullillment  of  human  wishes.  These  men  are 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Indians,  and  are  both  their 
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^ntese  ate  ell  medioioe-mea'  and  \rbtnec;  ajttl  eTound 
them  is  a  ring  of  speotators,  men,  womeD,  and  children. 

After  a  oouplfl  of  old  men  have  seated  themselres'  in 
the  ring  and  talked  for  a  little  -while,  a  inarch  commenoes, 
in  -which  the  whole  circle  is  incladed,  dnring  which  first 
one  and  then  another  individual  steps  out  of  the  proces- 
sion,  and  takea  his  stand  a  little  apart  from  the  oirolo.  A 
medioine-man  then,  having  blown  into  his  medicino-bag, 
springs  forward  with  a  shrill  resounding  cry,  and  holds  it 
before  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  patients  standing  in  the 
outer  circle,  who  on  that  falls  down  insensible,  and  lies  on 
the  ground  for  a  time  with  qaivering  limbs.  Thus  falU 
one  after  another  of  the  assembly.  An  old  Indian  stands 
smiling  with  a  cunning  expression,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"  They'll  not  so  soon  catch  me  !"  At  the  first  application 
of  the  medicine-bag,  therefore,  he  merely  staggers  for- 
ward a  few  paces  ;  after  the  aecond,  bursts  into  an  hys- 
terical langh,  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  mystical  draught 
that  he  falls  down  with  convulsed  limbs.  In  a  little 
while  the  fallen  again  rise  and  reunite  themselves  to  the 
processioD,  which  is  continued  nntil  all  its  members  have 
gone  through  the  medioiiie-process,  the  unmelodious  music 
-  aonnding  without  intermission.  The  old  men  seem  more 
BmuBed  by  this  scene  than  the  young. 

The  medicine-dance  is  one  of  the  chief  festivities  of  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota,  and  lasts  for  several  days.  They 
have  also  other  dances,  among  which  the  war-dance  is 
most  known.  Men  alone  take  pqrt  in  this.  They  paint 
their  faces  and  bodies  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  and 
their  dance  consists  of  tho  wild  gestures  and  threatening 
demonstrations  which  they  make  against  each  other.  I 
have  seen  a  painting  of  the  scalp-dance  of  the  women, 
which  is  danced  when  the  men  return  from  war  with  the 
■oalps  of  their  enemies.  These  scalps,  being  placed  on 
tail  poles,  are  held  by  women,  who,  with  their  female  com- 
peers, dance,  nr  rather  hop  round,  very  much  in  the  man- 
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ner  of  geese  with  their  feet  tied,  and  with  about  as  tnaoh 
grace.  The  beating  of  drums,  soogs,  aod  wild  cries  ao- 
company  the  dance.  The  men  stand  round  with  eagles' 
feathers  in  their  hair  contemplating  this  dance,  which  la 
a  greater  delight,  both  to  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  thaa 
probably  any  which  the  genius  of  Buumonville  could  ere-. 
at«,  or  the  skill  of  TagUoni  or  Elaler  perform. 

But  I  must  yet  add  a  few  facts  regarding  the  past  and 
present  state  of  this  savage  people,  whioh  I  obtained  from 
trustworthy  sources,  partly  from  books,  partly  from  oral 
communications,  as  well  aa  from  my  own  observations. 

When  the  Europeans  first  penetrated  that  portion  of 
America  lying  east  of  the  Misaisaippi,  a  great  deal  was 
said  about  vast  stretches  of  desolate  country ;  and  since  a. 
more  accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained  of  the  Indian 
tribes  from  Canada  in  the  Nurth,  to  Florida  and  Louisiana  , 
in  the  Soutli,  and  their  population  has  been  estimated,  it 
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ol  experience  into  that  of  reflection.  Thus,  for  example, 
they  have  names  for  the  various  kinds  of  oak,  but  not  for 
the  genus  oak ;  they  speak  of  a  holy  man^  but  they  have 
no  word  for  holiness;  they  could  say  oul"  father,  mine  or 
thy  father,  but  they  have  no  word  for  father.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  language  which  indicates  a  higher  de- 
gree of  cultivation  among  them  as  a  people  than  they  are 
at  present  in  .possession  of.  They  love  to  speak  in  a  sym- 
bolical manner,  all  their  symbols  being  derived  from  the 
realm  of  nature;  and  their  writings  and  their  art  speak 
also  by  means  of  such.  I  have  seen  a  buffalo-hide  cov- 
ered with  figures,  in  the  style  of  children's  drawings,  which 
represented  battles,  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  such  events ; 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  trees,  and  mountains,  and  rivers, 
fish  and  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  having  their  part 
in  the  delineations ;  men  and  horses,  however,  in  the  most 
distorted  proportions,  being  the  principal  actors.  I  have 
also  seen  Indian  songs  inscribed  upon  trees  and  bark  in 
similar  hieroglyphics. 

The  religious  culture  of  the  Indian  has  adopted  the 
same  symbolic  characters  derived  from  natural  objects. 
They  constitute  a  living  hieroglyphic  writing.  They  have 
no  sense  of  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  or 
in  the  influence  of  love.  But  they  have  many  religious 
festivals ;  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  more  than  ten,  at  which 
they  offer  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  trees,  rivers, 
stones,  serpents — nay,  indeed,  to  all  things  and  all  ani- 
mals, to  propitiate  their  spirits  or  their  divinities.  The 
festival  of  the  sun  is  celebrated  by  day,  that  of  the  moon 
by  night.  One  festival  is  for  their  weapons  of  war,  which 
they  regard  as  sacred,  or  as  being  possessed  of  an  innate 
divine  power.  At  all  these  festivals  they  have  dancing 
and  the  beating  of  drums,  as  well  as  singing  and  many 
ceremonies.  The  principal  transactioi^  on  these  occasions, 
however,  seems  to  be  feasting;  and  as  the  Indians  appear 
to  consider  it  a  duty  to  eat  every  thing  which  is  set  before 
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1 
them,  frequently  more  than  they  are  able,  they  are  aomoi 
times  obliged  to  take  medicine  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
them  to  pursue  their  eating.  At  the  Feast  of  the  Spirits, 
if  the  guest  fails  to  eat  all  that  is  placed  before  him,  ha 
must  redeem  himself  by  the  forfeit  of  a-bufFalo  or  beaver 
akin.  Great  quantities  of  provisions,  especially  of  venison, 
are  collected  for  these  festivities.  In  the  mean  time  they" 
are  often  famished  with  hunger. 

Their  medical  knowledge,  even  if  classed  with  super- 
stitious usages,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  they  have  large 
acquaintance  with  healing  herbs  and  the  powers  of  nature. 
A  lady  of  Philadelphia,  who  resided  many  years  among  -, 
the  Indians,  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  various 
remedies,  drew  up,  on  her  return,  an  Indian  materia-medi- 
oa,  which  became  much  celebrated,  and  many  new  cura-" 
tive  means  have  thus  enriched  the  American  pharmaco- 
pceia.     Women  are  also,  among  the  Indians,  esteemed  aa 
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I  have  also  heard  inoidenta  oitad  which  prove  that  the 
Indian  women  will  sometimes  uBume,  in  the  wigwam ,  tho 
privilege  of  the  husband,  bring  him  nnder  the  rule  of  the 
moccasin,  and  cliaatisa  him  soundly  if  he  oifend  her.  Ho 
never  strikes  again,  but  patiently  lets  himself  bo  beaten 
black  and  blue.  He  kno\v3,  however,  that  his  turn  will 
come,  and  he  knows  well  enough  that  he  oan  then  have 
his  revenge. 

When  an  Indian  dies,  the  women  assemble  round  the 
ooipse,  make  a  howling  lament,  tear  their  hair,  and  cut 
them:<elves  with  sharp  stones.  A  misHionary  in  Uinne* 
sota  saw  a  young  Indian  woman  slash  and  cut  her  flesh 
over  her  brother's  corpse  in  the  most  terriiio  manner, 
while  other  women  around  her  sung  songy  of  vongeanoe 
against  the  murderer  of  the  dead.  The  god  of  revenge  is 
the  ideal  of  the  savage. 

The  virtues  of  the  Indian  man  are  universally  known. 
His  fidelity  in  keeping  a  promise,  his  hospitality,  and  his 
strength  of  mind  under  sorrow  and  snfTering,  have  often 
been  praised.  It  strikes  me,  however,  that  these  his  vir- 
tues have  their  principal  root  in  an  immense  pride.  The 
virtue  of  the  Indian  is  selfish.  That  dignity  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  Beema  to  me  more  like  the  oan- 
oeit  of  a  cook  than  the  natural  dignity  of  a  noble,  manly 
being.  Now  they  raise  themselves  up,  and  stand  or  walk 
proudly.  Now  they  squat  all  in  a  heap,  sitting  on  their 
hams  like  dogs  or  baboons.  Now  they  talk  witli  proud 
words  and  gestures ;  now  prate  and  jabber  like  a  Hook  of 
magpies.  There  is  a  deal  of  parade  in  their  pride  and 
silence.  Occasionally  beautiful  exceptions  have  been  met 
with,  and  still  exist,  where  the  dignity  is  genuine,  and 
the  nobility  genuine  also.  These  exceptions  are  met 
with  among  the  old  chiefs  in  partica^r.  Bat  the  prin- 
oipal  features  among  the  Indians  are,  after  all,  idolatry, 
fHdde,  cruelty,  thint  of  vengeance,  and  the  degradation  ol 
woman. 

Vol.  II.— C 
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They  have  no  other  government  nor  governors  but 
through  their  chiefs  and  medicine-men.  The  former  have 
but  little  power  and  respect,  excepting  in  their  own  jndi- 
vidnal  character,  and  they  seem  greatly  to  fear  the  h>ss 
of  their  popularity  in  their  tribe. 

Such,  with  little  variation,  are  the  manners,  the  faith, 
and  the  coadition  of  the  North  American  Indiana. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  conjectnred,  and  writ- 
ten, and  much  inquiry  has  been  made  on  the  qaestion  of 
whence  came  these  people  ?  And  it  now  seems  to  be  an 
established  idea  that  they  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  from 
the  northern  part  of  Asia,  a  reaerablancc  having  been  dis- 
covered between  them  and  Ihia  people,  both  in  their  ap- 
|]earance  and  mode  of  life,  and  also  because  Asia  and 
America  approach  each  other  so  nearly  at  this  point,  that 
i.lie  passage  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  does  nol 
uppeai  an  improbable  undertaking  for  bold  coasting  voy 
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the  mother,  then  must  indeed,  in  any  case,  the  whole  hu- 
man race  be  brethren.  And  the  Adamite  pair  may  very 
well  consider  themselves  as  (he  elected  hnman  pair,  sent 
to  instruct  and  emancipate  those  young  kindred  pairs 
which  were  still  more  in  bondage  than  themselves  to  the 
life  of  earth.  God  forgive  us  for  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  most  frequently  fulfilled  our  mission. 

But  North  America  is  not  alt(^ther  to  blame  with  re- 
gard to  her  Indians.  If  the  Indian  had  been  more  sus- 
ceptible of  a  higher  culture,  violence  and  arms  would  not 
have  been  used  against  him,  as  is  now  the  case.  And 
although  the  earlier  missionaries,  strong  in  faith,  and 
filled  with  zealous  ardor,  succeeded  in  gathering  around 
them  small,  faithful  companies  of  Indian  proselytes,  yet  it 
was  evidently  rather  through  the  effect  of  their  individual 
character  than  from  any  inherent  power  in  the  doctrines 
which  they  preached.  When  they  died  their  flocks  dis- 
persed. 

Sometimes  white  men  of  peculiar  character  have  taken 
to  themselves  Indian  wives,  and  have  endeavored  to  make 
cultivated  women  of  them;  but  in  vain.  The  squaw  con- 
tinued to  be  the  squaw ;  uncleanly,  with  unkemmed  hair, 
loving  the  dimness  of  the  kitchen  more  than  the  light  of 
the  drawing-room,  the  ample  envelopment  of  the  woolen 
blanket  rather  than  tight  lacing  and  silken  garments. 
The  faithful  wife  and  tender  mother  she  may  become, 
stead&st  to  home  and  the  care  of  her  family  as  long  as 
her  husband  lives  and  the  children  are  small ;  but  when 
the  children  are  grown  up,  and  if  the  husband  be  dead, 
then  will  she  vanish  from  her  home.  When  the  birds 
warble  of  spring  and  the  forest,  and  the  streams  murmur 
of  renovated  life,  she  will  return  to  the  wigwams  of  her 
people  in  the  forest  or  by  the  river,  to  seek  by  their  fires 
for  freedom  and  peace.  This  wild  life  must  assuredly 
have  a  great  fascination. 

Of  all  the  tribes  of  North  American  IndiauB  iiovi  ^TA%\r 
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iag,  the  Cherokeea  and  Choctaws  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  received  Christianity  and  civilization.  When  tho 
Europeans  first  visited  these  tribes,  they  were  living  in 
small  villages  ia  the  highland  district  of  Tennesaee,  treor- 
gia,  and  Alabama;  they  were  peacefnl,  and  pursued  ag- 
riculture. They  were  drawn  from  their  homes  by  fair 
means  and  foul,  and  obtained  land  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  there 
it  is  said  they  have  become  a  large  and  flourtiihing  oora- 
muuity,  greatly  augmenting  in  number,  and  assimilating 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europeans.  They  are 
employed  in  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  they 
build  regular  houses,  and  have  of  lato  years  reduced  their 
language  to  nTiting,  and  have  established  a  printing- 
press.  I  have,  among  my  American  curiosities,  a  Chero- 
kee newspaper,  printed  in  the  Cherokee  language. 

The  wild  Indians,  who  for  the  most  part  sustain  them- 
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!Noble  men  smong  the  IndianB  Inya  spoken  strong  and 
bitter  words  against  these  whites,  end  against  their  own 
jMc^e  falling  under  their  influence. 

^^Utkad  Grreat  Spirit,"  said  a  Sioux  cdiief  to  a  Christian 
missionary,  ''had  intended  your  religion  for  the  red  man, 
he  would  have  given  it  to  him.  We  do  not  understand 
what  you  tell  us  ;  and  the  light  whkdi  you  wish  to  give 
us  darkens  that  clear,  straight  path  upon  which  our  h^ 
thers  walked !" 

As  he  lay  dying  he  said  to  his  peo|iIe, 

"  Dig  my  grave  yourselves,  and  do  not  let  Out  white 
roan  follow  me  there !" 

Ah  1  over  his  grave  the  vdiite  man  is  advaneing  in  the 
name  of  light  and  civilization,  and  the  ^'people  of  Hie  twi- 
light" give  way  before  him,  dying  away  by  degrees  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  can  not  be  otherwise. 

And  whatever  interest  I  may  feel  in  high-minded  char- 
acters among  the  Indians,  still  I  can  not  possibly  wish  ibr 
4  prolonged  existence  to  that  people,  who  reckon  cruelty 
among  their  virtues,  and  who  reduce  the  weak  to  beasts 
of  burden. . 

The  people  who  subject  them,  and  who  deprive  them  of 
their  native  land,  are— whatever  fnults  liiey  may  have— - 
a  nobler  and  more  humane  people.  They  have  a  higher 
oonsciousness  of  good  and  evil.  They  seek  after  perfec- 
tion ;  they  wish  to  cast  asida  the  weapons  of  barbarism, 
and  not  to  establish  on  the  new  earth  any  other  abiding 
fortress  than  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  to  bear 
any  other  banner  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And 
in  latter  times  especially  have  they  proved,  even  in  their 
transactions  with  the  Indians,  that  they  are  earnest  in  this 
desire. 

The  Indians,  like  the  Ghreenlanders,  look  down  upon  the 
white  race  with  a  proud  contempt,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  fear  them ;  and  their  legend  of  what  hsoppetk^dL  %.\.  ^^ 
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oreatitn  of  tha  vuiona  races  proves  naiveiy  how  they  view 
the  relationship  betweea  them. 

"  The  first  man  which  ilanitoa  baked,"  say  they, "  was 
not  thoroughly  done,  and  he  came  whit«  oat  of  the  oven; 
the  Booond  was  overdone,  was  baraed  in  the  baking,  and 
he  waa  hlaok.  Manitou  now  tried  a  third  time,  and 
with  much  better  success ;  this  third  man  was  thoronghiy 
baked,  and  came  out  of  the  oven  of  a  line  red  brown — 
this  waa  the  Indian." 

The  learned  of  Enrope  divide  the  three  principal  races 
<^  the  earth  into  People  of  the  Day — the  Whites ;  People 
of  the  Night — the  Negroes ;  and  People  of  the  Twilight — 
the  Indians  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres. 

What  the  negroes  say  about  themselves  and  the  other 
races  I  know  not;  but  this  appears  to  me  certain,  that  they 
stand  in  closer  proximity  to  the  people  of  the  day  than  to 
of  the  twilight  in  their  cnpacity  for  spirihial 
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and, at  the  same  time,  wild  and  gentle  fall!    Small  things 
may  become  great  through  their  perfection. 

Later.  I  have  to-day  visited,  in  company  with  a  kind 
young  clergyman,  the  so-called  Fountain  Cave,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  city.  It  is  a  subterranean  cavern  with 
many  passages  and  halls,  similar  probably  to  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  Many  such  subterranean 
palaces  are  said  to  be  found  in  Minnesota,  although  they 
have  not  yet  been  explored ;  neither  has  this  grotto  been 
thoroughly  penetrated.  I  enjoyed  myself  sitting  under  its 
magnificent  arched  portico,  drinking  of  its  crystalline  fount- 
ain, and  listening  to  the  song  of  its  falling  water  in  the 
far  interior  of  the  grotto.  The  grotto  is  reached  by  an 
abrupt  and  deep  descent,  resembling  a  gigantic  pit;  with- 
in this  one  finds  one's  self  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  of 
sandstone,  one  of  which  expands  if  tselinto  a  gigantic  port- 
al, and  all  beyond  is  dark.  The  whole  circle  of  the  in- 
closing walls  is  perforated  with  innumerable  small  round 
holes,  in  which  small  birds  have  their  nests. 

To  reach  the  grotto,  we  passed  through  extensive  mead- 
ows lying  along  the  Mississippi.  The  grass  stood  tall  and 
yellow.  The  air  was  as  warm  as  a  summer's  day.  It 
was  the  Indian  summer.  The  meadows  looked  most  pleas- 
ant, most  fertile  and  inviting.  Wo  met  a  milk-maid  also 
coming  with  her  milk-pails  ;  she  was  handsome,  but  had 
artificial  curls,  and  did  not  look  like  a  regular  milk-maid, 
not  as  a  true  milk-maid  in  a  pastoral  ought  to  look. 

But  this  Minnesota  is  a  glorious  country,  and  just  the 
country  for  Northern  emigrants — just  the  country  for  a 
new  Scandinavia.  It  is  four  times  as  large  as  England; 
its  soil  is  of  the  richest  description,  with  extensive  wooded 
tracts ;  great  numbers  of  rivers  and  lakes  abounding  in 
fish,  and  a  healthy,  invigorating  elimate.  The  winters 
are  cold  and  clear ;  ihe  summers  not  so  hot  as  in  those 
states  lying  lower  on  the  Mississippi.  The  frosts  seldom 
commence  before  the  middle  of  September. 
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Lake  Itaski,  the  cradle  of  the  Missiijsippi,  lies  one  thou- 
sand iive  hundred  and  seveQty-&ve  feet  above  the  Mexican 
Gulf;  and  the  highland  district  which  aurrounds  Itaska 
in  a  half  circle  on  the  north,  fiat  gigantic  terrace,  Haii- 
tetir  des  lerres,  where  the  springs  of  those  mighty  rivers, 
the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Red 
River,  and  many  others  have  their  Kouroe,  lies  still  two 
'  hundred  feat  higher.  The  whole  of  Minnesota  is  hilly, 
■  Minnesota  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Superior  (the 
Mediterranean  Sea  of  America),  and  is  brought  by  this  into 
oonneotion  with  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Hudson,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  Canada 
on  the  north,  on  the  west  the  wild  Missouri,  navigable 
tlu-ough  almost  the  whole  of  its  extent,  and  flowing  at  the 
feet  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  rich  in  metals  and  preotouB 
atones,  and  with  prairies  where  graze  wild  herJs  of  buf- 
faloes, elks,  and  antelopes.     On  the  other  side  of  Missouri 
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rivers,  his  lofty  mountains,  fat  I  inolnde  the  Rooky 
Moontains  and  Oregon  in  the  new  kingdom ;  and  both  na- 
tions their  hunting-fields  and  their  fisheries.  The  Danes 
might  here  pasture  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  lay  out  their 
fiEurms  on  richer  and  less  misty  coasts  than  those  of  Den- 
mark. The  Rooky  Mountains  are  a  new  Seveberg  with 
mythological  monsters,  giants  and  witches  enough  to  £ded 
the  legendary  mind  and  the  warlike  temperament  The 
gods  must  yet  combat  here  with  the  Hrimthursar  and  the 
giants ;  Balder  must  have  a  fresh  warfare  with  Loke,  in 
which  Balder  will  be  victorious,  and  the  serpent  of  Mid- 
gaerd  be.  laid  at  rest  in  the  Pacific  Ocean— at  least  till 
the  great  Ragnarok. 

Neither  wonld  the  joys  of  Valhalla  be  wanting  in  the 
New  Vineland  of  the  vine-crowned  islands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  great  divine  hog  Schrimmer  has  nowhere 
such  multitudes  of  descendants  as  in  the  New  World.  But 
the  Scandinavians  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  hea- 
thenish life  of  festivity.  They  must  seek  after  nobler  en- 
joyments. 

But  seriously,  Scandinavians  who  are  well  off  in  the 
Old  Country  ought  not  to  leave  it.  But  such  as  are  too 
much  contracted  at  home,  and  who  desire  to  emigrate, 
should  come  to  Minnesota.  The  climate,  the  situation, 
the  character  of  the  scenery  agrees  with  our  people  better 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  American  States,  and  none 
of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  a  greater  or  a  more  beau- 
tiful future  before 'them  than  Minnesota. 

Add  to  this  that  the  rich  soil  of  Minnesota  is  not  yet 
bought  up  by  speculators,  but  may  every  where  be  pur- 
chased at  government  prices,  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Norwegian  pastor  in  Lu- 
ther's Dale,  Mr.  Clausen,  is  intending  to  remove  hithei 
with  a  number  of  Norwegians,  in  order  to  establish  a  set- 
tlement. Good.  There  are  here  already  a  considerable 
number  both  of  Norwegians  and  Danes.     I  Vvavc^  );>«qksc^<^ 
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aoquainted  with  a  Danish  merchant,  resident  here,  who 
haa  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  a  few  years  in  the  for 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  who  has  built  himself  a  large 
and  handsome  country  house  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  city.  His  wife,  who  is  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
woman  by  a  white  man,  has  the  dark  Indian  eye,  and 
features  not  unlike  those  of  the  Feather-cloud  woman, 
and  in  other  res[)ects  is  as  much  like  a  gentlewoman  as 
any  agreeable  white  lady.  I  promised  this  kind  Dane, 
who  retains  the  perfect  Danish  characteristics  in  the  midst 
of  Americans,  that  I  would,  on  my  return,  in  passing 
through  Copenhagen,  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  mother,  and 
convey  to  her  his  greeting. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  remark,  en  passant,  that  the 
children  of  Indian  women  by  white  men  commonly  attach 
them.'iQlves  to  the  white  race.  They  are  most  frequently 
fine  specimens  of  humanity,  although  not  of  a  remarkably 
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I  wish  to  see  more  of  the  oonotry  and  the  aborigines,  bat 
do  not  exactly  see  how  and  in  what  manner.  Neither 
roaiU  nor  means  of  conveyance  are  to  be  met  with  here, 
as  in  the  more  onltiTated  states.  Besides  which,  I  mtist 
not  any  longer  remain  in  this  family,  which  has  so  hospi- 
tably provided  me  ft  chamber  by  sending  the  only  child 
of  the  family,  a  beautiful  little  infant,  and  its  nurse,  into 
a  oold  room.  The  child  must  return  into  its  warm  cham- 
ber, for  the  nights  are  getting  cold.  I  long  for  the  South, 
and  dread  these  cold  nights  on  the  Mississippi;  and  it  is 
too  far,  and  the  roads  are  too  difficult  for  me  to  go  to  an- 
other family,  residing  at  some  distance,  who  have  kindly 
invited  me  to  their  house,  and — ^the  inward  light  does  not 
afTord  me  any  illumination,  and  the  inward  voice  is  silent. 
I  shall  therefore  commence  my  journey,  but  someway  I 
have  a  presentihient  that  I  shall  have  to  repent  it. 

I  shall  part  from  my  cheerful  and  kind  hostess  with 
regret.  I  shall  take  with  me  a  pair  of  Indian  moccasins 
for  your  little  feet,  and  another  pair  for  Charlotte's,  and 
a  bell-purse  of  Indian  work  for  mamma.  Tho  work  of 
the  Indian  women  is  ornamental  and  neat,  although  de- 
ficient in  taste  and  knowledge  of  design.  Scarlet  and 
fine  colors  predominate  in  their  embroidery  as  well  as  in 
the  festal  attire  of  their  people,  ^arlet  aeems  to  be  a 
favorite  color  with  all  children  of  nature. 

I  have  gained  some  information  from  the  young  Pres- 
byterian missionary  here  regarding  the  effect  of  mission- 
ary labors  among  the  Indians,  which  seems  to  promise  a 
brighter  future  for  them  than  I  had  hitherto  imagined 
Since  the  Gospela  have  been  translated  into  the  language 
of  tbi  principal  tribes  and  have  been  studied  by  them, 
Christianity  has  made  considerable  advances  among  tho 
savage  people,  and  with  each  auoceoding  year  have  the 
results  of  missionary  labors  been  more  and  more  striking. 

"When,  in  1828,  "  a  revival"  in  the  religious  life  ooca- 
■ioned  a  reanimation  and  a  new  organization  of  mission- 
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ary  iabur,  tliere  were  only  thirty-one  missbuaries  amoi^ 
the  Itidiaiis,  with  a  rcvcDue  of  only  '2400  dollars  for  car- 
rying out  the  work  of  instruction. 

At  this  time  (1850)  thero  are  570  missionaries — mora 
than  half  of  whom  are  women,  among  the  Indians,  with 
a  revenue  of  79,000  iloUara  yearly  ;  to  these  missionaries 
must  be  added  2000  preachers  and  helpers  among  the 
natives  themselves.  A  thousauJ  cliurohes  of  various 
Christian  denominationn  have  been  erected,  and  tlie  num- 
ber of  professing  Christians  of  the  Indian  tribes  amounts 
at  this  time  to  40, -537.  A  great  number  of  schook  have 
l^en  establi:ihed,  and  are  increasing  daily,  where  the  Id- 
diau  children  may  receive  instruction  in  rea^ling,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  handcraft  trades.  The 
women  easily  acquire  theiic  latter.  The  boys  learn  to 
read  and  write  with  greater  facility  than  the  girls ;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  accustom  them  to  order  and  punc- 
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between  Hinnesota  and  tke  Rooky  Monntains.     It  will 
not  be  long,  however,  before  they  do  so. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Amerioan  Board  of  His- 
Bions  for  the  year  1S50,  from  which  I  have  taken  many 
of  the  above  facts,  I  extract  tlie  following  words : 

^'  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  establish  a  synod  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Already  are  oar  mis- 
sionaries scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
oast  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  one  little 
valley  in  the  northeast.  They  have  crossed  that  river, 
and  are  now  beginning  zealously  to  occupy  that  immense 
country  which  extends  westward  of  it,  from  the  Mexican 
Gulf  to  the  British  colonies  of  the  North.  Nay,  more 
atiU ;  they  have  wandered  over  the  T^ole  continent,  and 
in  that  new  world  of  the  West  have  begun  to  found  a 
kingdom  of  God.  What  will  our  progress  be  ultimately? 
The  spires  of  our  churches  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic are  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  Ad- 
vancing over  the  country,  it  shines  upon  them  through 
the  whole  day  ;  and  when  it  sets,  its  last  rays  still  rest 
upon  these  as  they  rise  upward  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Yes,  we  have  done  something,  with  God's 
aid  ;  but  we  have  yet  infinitely  more  to  do  before  we  have 
fulfilled  the  measure  of  our  duty." 

That  is  a  good  little  specimen  of  the  labor  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  West. 

Thus  a  little  fiock  even  of  the  red  men  have  on  earth 
entered  ihe  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  if,  out  of  those 
40,000  who  publicly  acknowledge  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  10,000  only,  nay  if  only  1000  be  real- 
ly  Christians,  there  is  still  enough  for  an  infinite  future. 
In  those  "  happy  lands"  where  the  red  children  of  God 
will  one  day  be  at  home,  beyond  the  dark  abyss,  will  they 
labor  for  the  liberation  of  their  brethren,  "  the  children  of 
the  twilight,"  who  remain  in  the  realm  of  shadows. 
.  The  kingdom  of  the  Savior  and  the  wotk  ol  ^^n^^Xwv 
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are  not  oiranmsoribed  to  thia  little  space  and  to  thii  short 
time.  Their  space  and  their  time  are  eternal  as  th*  heart 
of  God.  I  know  that  the  misaionaries  here  promulgate 
another  doctrine ;  and  it  is  inooinprehensible  how  they  by 
that  means  are  able  to  make  any  progress,  inoomprehens- 
ible  how  they  can  have  any  satiafaotion  in  so  doing.  Bat 
a  light,  stronger,  mightier,  than  that  of  these  oironmaoribed 
doctrines  must  proceed  from  the  Word  of  Christ  to  the 
heart  of  the  iieathen,  and  attract  it  to  His  cross  and  His 
orowD,  from  the  hanting-groands  and  the  wild  dances  of 
earth  to  His  heaven.     I  can  not  believe  otherwise. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  bright  glow  of  fires  lights  np  the 
western  heaven,  as  it  has  done  every  evening  since  I  came 
here.  It  is  the  glow  of  the  Indian  prairie  firei,  which  they 
kindle  to  compel  the  deer  to  assemble  at  certain  points, 
as  it  is  now  their  hunting  season.  In  this  manner  they 
tnkc  ft  vftst  nitinb-T  of  cl^er,  Imt  nt  t\\c  ^■.ain^  tinip  dfsfroy 
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Bnoh  as  those  of  Channing,  and  Emerson,  and  Beeoher, 
and  Bellows,  lift  themselyes  in  the  oonncils,  and  when 
Lncretia  Motts  speak  there  ahso  for  freedom,  peace,  and 
the  rights  of  woman;  when  the  Christian  Indian  States, 
Nebraska,  &o.,  stand  peacefally  side  by  side  of  Minnesota, 
then — it  may  be  in  a  hundred  years — ^then  will  I  return 
to  Minnesota  and  celebrate  a  new  feast  of  the  spirits ;  and 
I  will  return  thither  in — ^the  spirit ! 


LETTER    XXVIIL 

On  the  Mississippi,  Oct.  24. 

Floating  down  the  Great  River,  "the  Father  of  Rivers," 
between  Indian  camps,  fires,  boats,  Indians  standing  or 
leaping,  and  shouting,  or  rather  yelling,  upon  the  shores ; 
funeral  erections  on  the  heights ;  between  vine-clad  isl- 
ands, and  Indian  canoes  paddling  among  them !  I  would 
yet  retain  these  strange  foreign  scenes ;  but  I  proceed  on- 
ward, passing  them  by.  We  leave  this  poetical  wilder- 
ness, the  region  of  the  youthful  Mississippi,  and  advance 
toward  that  of  civilization.  The  weather  is  mild,  the  sun 
and  the  shade  sport  among  the  mountains — a  poetical,  ro- 
mantic life! 

Oct.  25th,  Sunbright,  but  cold.  The  Indians  have  van- 
ished. We  have  passed  the  "  Prairie  du  Chien;^^  the  idol- 
stone  of  the  red  Indian;  the  Indian  graves  under  the  au- 
tumnally  yellow  trees.  ^  The  hills  shine  out,  of  a  splendid 
yellow-brown.  The  ruins  and  the  pyramids  of  primeval 
ages  stand  forth  gloomy  and  magnificent  amid  the  brill- 
iant forests.  With  every  bend  of  the  river  new  and  as- 
tonishing prospects  present  themselves.  I  contemplate 
them,  read  Emerson's  Essays,  and  live  as  at  a  festival. 
We  approach  the  commencement  of  two  towns  on  the 
shore  of  Iowa,  Gottenborg,  a  descendant,  as  I  imagine,  of 
onr  Gotheborg,  and  Dubuque. 
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Oct.  372A.  Agaia  at  Oaleaa,  among  the  lead  mine*,  Sat 
ft  couple  of  days.  It  ia  Sanday,  aod  I  am  letarned  from 
church,  where  I  have  heard  a  young  Presbyteriaa  miaUter, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chun^,  Ur.  Kagqaa.  A  true  disciple 
of  the  Great  Westl  No  narrow  erangeliGal  views.  No, 
an  flvangelioal  oonsaioaniesa  as  wide  as  the  Western  prai- 
ries, as  vast  as  the  arch  of  heaven  which  spaas  them,  and 
with  breathing-room  for  the  fresh  winds  of  infinity. 

The  young  minister's  theme  was  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  a  cultivated  and  a  religious  life. 

The  importance  of  a  true  philosophy  in  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  in  order  the  bettor  to  understand  and  to  develop 
thera. 

The  importance  of  the  development  of  physioal  life  in 
promoting  the  advance  of  spiritual  life. 

Chad's  guiding  hand  in  the  awakeoing  of  all  this,  hoih 
in  society  and  the  Church,  was  shown  by  him  in  an  i 
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A  tirade  agtinit  CSatholioism  was  the  only  feature  in  it 
to  be  legrettedy  beoaoae  it  does  not  become  the  Great 
West  to  exclude  any  form  of  the  divine  life.  And  what, 
indeed,  are  all  the  various  Christian  eommnnities  other 
than  various  pews  in  the  same  church,  dividing  the  whole 
into  groups  of  fEunilies  or  relations? 

The  old  Pilgrim  Ohurdi  seems  to  me  now  to  be  the  one 
which  exhibits  most  indwelling  life,  which  grows  and  ex- 
pands itself  to  embrace  the  whole  of  human  li&v^^d  ^ 
baptize  it  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Oct.  29th.  I  have  established  myself  excellently  at  the 
American  Hotel,  and  I  do  not  intend,  during  the  few  days 
that  I  shall  remain  here,  to  accept  the  kind  invitation 
which  I  have  received  to  a  beautiful  private  home.  I 
have  here  my  nice  little  Irish  maid,  Margaret,  and  have 
«very  thing  exactly  as  I  wish— «mong  the  rest,  potatoes, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  quite  as  good  as  our  Aersta  po» 
tatoes.  I  enjoy  my  freedom  and  my  solitary  rambles  over 
the  hills  round  the  town  during  these  fine  days. 

Yesterday,  the  agreeable,  liberal-minded  young  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Magoon,  drove  me  and  a  lady,  a  firiend  of  his,  to 
a  height — Pilot  Knob,  I  think  it  is  called — ^by  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  which  we  were  to  see  the  sun  set.  Arrived 
th^e,  we  clambered  up  among  bushes,  and  long  grass, 
and  stones— difficult  enough ;  and  obtained,  when  we  had 
gained  the  summit,  one  of  those  ocean-like  land  views 
which  the  Great  West  only  presents.  And  through  that 
infinite  billowy  plain  rolled  the  Mississippi,  like  a  vein  of 
silver,  far,  far  away  into  the  inmieasurable  distance ;  and 
over  land,  and  river  reposed  the  misty  veil  of  the  Indian 
summer,  and  its  inexpressible,  gentle  peace.  The  sun 
had  just  set;  but  a  roseate  glow  lay  like  a  joyful  benedic- 
tion over  that  vast  fertile  region.  It  was  indescribably 
grand  and  pleasant. 

I  thought  how  a  yesur  ago,  at  this  season,  my  spirit  had 
been  depressed  at  New  York ;  how,  later,  it  daiksc^^  nXl^ 
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more  far  me  at  Boaton,  Bnd  Iiow  I  then  thought,  "  Shall 
I  bo  able  to  endure  it?"  And  now  1  atood  serene  and 
vigorous  by  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Great  West  open  bo- 
fore  me,  with  a  rich  future,  end  the  whole  world  bright! 
I  thanked  tied ! 

On  our  return  to  Galena,  the  carriage  broke  down. 
The  young  clergyman  sprang  out,  pulled  forth  some  rope 
and  a  knife,  and  began  to  work  in  good  earnest,  as  he 
said,  merrily, 

"  You  mast  know,  Misa  Bremer,  that  coach-building  bo- 
longa,  here  in  the  West,  to  our  theolugy." 

The  emigrants  to  the  West  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  _ 
experience  the  trouble  and  the  renunciation  of  the  early 
Pilgrim  Fathers.     And  in  order  to  succeed,  tliey  requiia- 
their  courage  and  perseverance. 

But  people  pass  through  these  necessary  stages  much 
more  quickly  now  than  thoy  did  then.     Tho  beautiful, 
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"  Oar  oonrespondent  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
Jenny  Lincl — sneeze.  The  first  sneezing  was  a  mezzo- 
tinto  soprano,  &o.,  &o. ;"  here  follow  many  absurd  musi- 
cal and  art  terms ;  '*  the  second  was,  &o.,  &o. ;''  here  fol- 
low the  same ;  '*  the  third  he  did  not  hear,  as  he  fainted." 

I  can  promise  the  good  Western  people  that  they  will 
become  as  insane  with  rapture  as  their  brethren  of  the 
Bast,  if  Jenny  Lind  should  come  hither.  They  now  talk 
like  the  Fox  about  the  Grapes,  but  with  better  temper. 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  been  at 
New  York,  returned  there  before  I  left.  He  had  some 
business  with  Governor  Ramsay,  but  his  first  words  to 
this  gentlemen  were,  '* Governor!  I  have  heard  Jenny 
Lind  I" 

Jenny  Lind,  the  new  Slave  Bill,  and  the  protests  against 
it  in  the  North,  Eastern,  and  Western  States,'  are,  as  well 
as  the  Spiritual  Rappings  or  Knockings,  the  standing  top- 
ics of  the  newspapers. 

While  people  in  the  Northern  States  hold  meetings  and 
agitate  against  this  bill,  which  allows  the  recapture  of 
fugitive  slaves  in  the  free  states,  various  of  the  Southern 
States,  especially  the  Palmett6  State  and  Mississippi,  raise 
an  indignant  cry  against  the  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
the  South,  and  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union.  And  the 
states  compliment  each  other  in  their  newspapers  in  any 
thing  but  a  polite  manner.  A  Kentucky  journal  writes 
tiins  of  South  Carolina : 

'*  Why  has  she  not  marched  out  of  the  Union  before 
now  ?  The  Union  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  such  a  bag- 
gage !" 

On  the  Mississippi,  November  2d. 
We  are  lying  before  Rock  Island.  Some  kind  and 
agreeable  gentlemen  have  just  been  on  board,  with  a  pro- 
posal to  convey  me  to  the  Swedish  settlement.  I  can  not 
be  other  than  grateful  to  them  for  their  kindness  and 
good-will ;  but  the  nights  are  becoming  cold  *,  I  ^xci  \io\» 
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quite  well,  end— what  slionid  I  do  there?  W«,  my  otnm 
trym«ti  and  myBetf,  shoald  not  nndenrtand  one  another, 
althongh  we  might  apeak  the  same  lan^ags.  Bat  I  wm 
well  pleased  to  gain  intelligence  from  theee  gentleman, 
merohants  of  Rook  Island,  Tegarding  the  present  oonditioa 
of  the  Swedes  in  the  colony. 

Since  the  death  of  the  bishop,  as  they  called  Eric  Jan« 
sen,  they  have  gone  <hi  more  pro^nmsly.  Ha,  however, 
by  his  bad  management,  left  them  hardened  by  a  large 
debt  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dollars,  and  some  of  them 
are  now  gone  to  California  to  get  g(dd,  to  endeavor  by  that 
means  to  liquidate  it.  Some  of  the  Swedes  at  Bishop'i 
Hill  have  unremittingly  proved  themselves  to  be  honest, 
pious,  end  industrioua  people,  and  aa  such  they  have  Uie 
oonBdenoe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (Rook  Island), 
and  obtain  on  credit  the  goods  for  which  they  are  at  pre^ 
ent  unable  to  pay.     They  have  built  aeveral  handsonie 
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oonmuuided  him  to  take  a  new  wife  \"  Ana  a  woman 
]»ne8ent  stood  up  also  and  said,  tiiat  ^^  the  Spirit  had  made 
known  to  her  that  she  must  become  his  wife !"  This 
IMS  fear  days  after  the  death  of  the  first  exeellent  wife. 
Such  a  proceeding  elucidates  the  spirit  which  guided 
Enc  Jansen. 

His  murderer,  the  Swede  Booth,  will  be  tried  in  the 
morning.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  be  acquitted,  as  the 
oeoasion  of  the  deed  was  such  as  might  well  drive  a  man 
mad.  Booth  had  married  a  girl  in  the  Swedish  Qolony, 
oontrary  to  the  wishes  of  Eric  Jansen.  Persecuted  by  the 
enmity  of  Jansen,  it  was  Booth's  intention  to  leave  the 
place,  and  accordingly  he  had  privately  sent  off  his  wife 
and  child,  a  little  boy,  in  the  night.  They  were  pursued 
by  order  of  Jansen,  captured,  and  conveyed  in  a  boat  down 
the  Mississippi, no  one  knew  where;  it  is  said  to  St.  Louis. 
Captain  Schneidan  saw  Booth  on  the  very  morning  when 
the  intelligence  of  this  reached  him.  He  was  pale  and 
scarcely  in  his  right  senses.  In  this  excited  state  of  mind 
he  hastened  to  Eric  Jansen,  whom  he  met  just  setting  off 
to  ohuroh  in  the  midst  of  his  followers.  He  thus  address- 
ed him: 

*'  You  have  had  my  wife  and  child  carried  off,  I  know 
not  where.  They  are  perhaps  dead,  and  I  may  never  see 
them  more!  I  do  not  care  to  live  any  longer  myself,  but 
you  shall  die  first!"  And,  so  saying,  he  drew  forth  a  pis- 
tol and  dhot  him  in  the  breast.  Eric  Jansen  died  almost 
in  a  moment.  Booth  made  no  attempt  to  fly,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  seized  by  the  exasperated  people. 

The  little  colony  amounts  to  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  persons,  and  is  now  under  the  government  of  two 
men  whom  they  have  selected,  and  they  continue  to  hold 
the  same  religious  faith  in  freedom  from  sin  as  during  the 
life  of  their  first  leader.  Taken  abstractedly,  their  faith 
ir  not  erroneous.  The  new  man  does  not  sin;  but  then 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  sin  is  never  perfectly 
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irom  the  hnman  heart  here  on  earth,  and  that,  thorefora, 
we  must  always  remain  sinful  creatures  till  the  time  of 
OUT  conversion  arrives.  The  prinoipal  error  of  the  Swed 
iih  emigrants  consists  in  their  faith  in  the  sinner  Erio 
Jansen,  and  in  sinners  such  as  themselves. 

The  weather  is  wet  and  chilly.  The  aceneiy  of  the 
hanks  is  still  of  a  highland  character,  but  decreases  in 
magnificence  and  beauty.  The  hills  are  broken  up,  as  it 
were,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  jjrairieii,  which  terminate 
with  the  river.  White  towns  and  churches  shine  oat  here 
and  there  along  the  shores.  We  are  here  on  the  shore  of 
Illinois.  Rock  Island  is  situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  Illi- 
nois into  the  Mississippi.  On  the  opposite  side  lies  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  there  shines  out  white  and  lovely  the 
little  city  of  Davenport,  which  derives  its  name  from  ita 
founder,  and  its  celebrity  from  a  horrible  murder  commit- 
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3ne  heart  frequently  of  suoh  also  on  other  rivers  and  on 
the  lakes  of  this  country.  Several  of  the  passengers  on 
board  have  with  them  life-preservers,  belts  or  girdles 
of  eaoutchouc,  to  save  them  in  case  of  danger.  I  have 
none ;  I  have  here  neither  an  intimate  acquaintance  nor 
friend,  who  would  put  forth  his  hand  to  me  in  a  moment 
of  danger.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is;  I  feel  as  if  there 
were  no  need  for  fear.  Only  I  am  always  prepared  for  a 
nocturnal  "start." 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  is  evidently  a  prudent  gen- 
eral, and  all  goes  on  calmly  and  well.  The  table  is 
abundant  and  excellent.  The  only  thing  that  I  feel  the 
want  of  is  milk  for  coffee  and  tea ;  cream  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  is  seldom  met  with  any  where  in 
tiiis  country.  One  must  learn  to  dispense  with  milk  on 
one's  river  voyages  in  the  West  and  South.  I  can  man- 
age to  swallow  coffee  without  milk ;  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  tea  without  it.  I  made  a  little 
complaint  about  it  at  tea  last  evening. 

"  Well !"  said  a  Colonel  Baxter,  an  excellent  man,  op- 
posite to  me,  "  we  frequently  did  not  taste  milk  for  many 
weeks  together  during  the  Mexican  .war  !" 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  "  but  then  you  had  glory  to  console 
yourselves  with.  What  can  not  people  dispense  with 
when  they  have  that!  But  here  in  a  steam-boat,  without 
glory  and  without  milk  !  it  is  too  much !" 

They  laughed,  and  this  morning  we  had  plenty  of  milk 
to  breakfast. 

The  greater  number  of  the  attendants  are  negroes. 
The  stewardess  is  a  mulatto,  neither  agreeable  nor  good 
tempered.  There  are  not  many  passengers  in  the  better 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable.  The 
gentlemen's  side  is  rather  full ;  two  thirds  of  these  have 
a  somewhat  common  appearance ;  they  are  "  business- 
men''' from  head  to  foot 

I  spend  most  of  my  time  in  my  pleasant  little  t^t&W 
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room,  or  in  walking  backward  and  forward  under  the 
piazza  in  front  of  it,  where  I  amuso  myself  by  tlie  apeo- 
tacle  of  the  river  and  itjj  shores.  The  waters  of  the  Uis- 
sissippi  still  retain  their  bright  yellow-green  color,  though, 
they  are  beginning  to  be  turbid.  Three -decked  ateamers,- 
large  and  small,  with  their  pair  of  chimneys,  puERng  oat 
vehemently  under  the  inflaence  of  "high  prcsaura"  aa 
th^y  advance  up  the  stream,  speed  past  us;  vast  timber* 
floats,  upon  which  people  both  build  and  cook,  row  down 
the  stream  with  gigantic  oars ;  covered  barks,  vessels, 
and  boats  of  every  description  and  size  are  seen  upon  the 
liver.  It  beoomoa  more  animated  and  broader,  but  still 
continues  to  flov^  on  with  a  majestic  calmne^ss. 

On  our  right  lies  the  State  of  Iowa  Illinois  on  the  left 
The  views  are  grand  and  extensive ;  broad  stretches  of 
valley  expand;  the  hills  beoome  lower;  the  land,  tc  a 
great  distance,  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  river  in  gen- 
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of  fhe  North,  with  primeval  finrests  and  Indians  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  in  the  east,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  and  a  part  of  Arkansas  in  the  west,  are  situated 
within  the  temperate  zone.  Agriculture  and  civilization 
are  extending  there.  These  states,  like  their  neighboring 
states  in  the  East,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  consti- 
tnte  the  great  com  m^azine  of  America,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
east,  extend  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  Eastern 
or  Atlantic  States.  Beyond  the  Mississippi  States,  to  the 
west,  extends  the  Indian  wilderness,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Rooky  Mountains.  With  Tennessee  on  the  east,  and 
Arkansas  on  the  west,  we  enter  the  region  of  cotton ;  with 
Louisiana,  the  region  of  sugar,  the  south,  and  summer 
life. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  are  still  free  states ;  to  the  south  of 
these  lie  the  Slave  States.  In  Illinois  and  Iowa  there  are 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  settlements,  but  further  south 
they  have  not  yet  advanced.  The  central  Mississippi 
States  are  occupied  more  by  G-ermans  and  Irish;  and 
more  southern  still,  by  French  and  Spaniards.  All  these 
are  governed  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man race.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Jews,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  America,  especially  in  the  West.  But  they 
also  enjoy  all  civil  rights  like  natives  of  the  country,  and 
are  much  less  distinguished  from  the  European  popula- 
tion here  than  they  are  in  Europe  ;  so  little,  indeed,  that 
I  have  scarcely  ever  thought  'Hhat  is  a  Jew,"  it  being 
hardly  possible  to  distinguish  a  Jew  in  this  country  from 
a  dark-complexioned  American. 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  Nauvoo,  formerly  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Mormon  district,  and  the  magnificent  ruin  of 
their  former  temple  is  seen  standing  on  its  elevated  site. 
One  of  my  friends,  who  some  years  ago  was  traveling  on 
the  Mississippi,  went  on  shore  at  Nauvoo,  a  few  days  aft- 
er the  Mormon  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  was  killed  \s^  IfViA  ^(fi^ 
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pie  of  Illinois.  He  saw  the  people  of  the  town  and  tho 
dUtrict,  a  popalation  of  about  twenty  thonsaoil,  come 
forth  from  their  dwcUinga  to  the  singing  of  psalms ;  saw 
them  advance  westward  into  the  wildemesii  to  seek  there 
for  that  promised  land  which  their  prophet  had  rwetold  to 
them.  After  a  wandering  of  three  thousaiwl  mileo  throngh 
wildcrncjmes,  amid  manifold  dangers  and  diffloultiea,  and 
the  endurance  of  much  sulTering,  they  arrived  at  the  G^reat 
>Salt  Lake,  and  its  fertile  Hhores.  There  they  have  with- 
in a  few  yt^ars  so  greatly  increased  and  multipliedr  that 
they  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  hecome  a  powerful  state. 
Faith  can,  even  in  these  days,  remove  mountainit — say, 
more,  can  remove  great  cities.  Nauvoo  is  now  purchased 
by  the  French  communist,  Cabet,  who  will  there  estab- 
lish a  society  of  "  Ega/itaire." 

Yes,  in  this  Great  West,  on  the  shorea  of  the  Great 
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develop  the  highest  luxury  of  oivilization,  and  its  highest 
orimes ;  who  baild  altars  to  Mammon,  and  would  make 
the  whole  world  subservient.  There  are  also  small  oom- 
mnnities  which  possess  themselves  of  land  in  the  power 
of  the  peaoe  principle,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Lydia  Maria  Child  tells  us  of  such  an  one,  either 
in  Indiana  or  Illinois.  It  is  a  short  story,  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  must  repeat  it  in  her  own  living  and  earnest 
words. 

*'  The  highest  gifts  xny  soul  has  received,  during  its  wild 
pilgrimage,  have  often  been  bestowed  by  those  who  were 
poor,  both  in  money  and  intellectual  cultivation.  Among 
iheae  donors,  I  particularly  remember  a  hard*working,  un- 
educated mechanic  from  Indiana  or  niinois.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  New  Englanders 
who,  twelve  years  before,  had  gone  out  to  settle  in  the 
Western  wilderness.  They  were  mostly  neighbors,  and 
had  been  drawn  to  unite  together  in  emigration  from  a 
general  unity  of  opinion  on  various  subjects.  For  some 
years  previous,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  oc- 
casionally at  each  other's  houses  to  talk  over  their  duties 
to  God  and  man  in  all  simplicity  of  heart.  Their  library 
was  the  Grospel,  their  priesthood  the  inward  light.  There 
were  then  no  anti-slavery  societies ;  but  thus  taught,  and 
reverently  willing  to  learn,  they  had  no  need  of  such  agen- 
cy to  discover  that  it  was  wicked  to  enslave.  The  efforts 
of  peace  societies  had  reached  this  secluded  band  only  in 
broken  echoes,  and  non-resistance  societies  had  no  exist 
enoe.  But  with  the  volume  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
hearts  open  to  his  influence,  what  need  had  they  of  pre- 
ambles  and  resolutions  ? 

''  Rich  in  spiritual  culture,  this  little  band  started  for 
the  Far  West.  Their  inward  homes  were  blooming  gar- 
dens ;  they  made  their  outward  a  wilderness.  They  were 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  all  things  prospered  under  their 
hand.    But  soon  wolves  came  near  llie  fold)  la  ^<^  iSda.^ 
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of  nokless,  nnprinoipled  adventarera;  balievna  in  ferM 
■nd  aniining,  who  acted  sooordin^  to  thuir  oieed.  Th« 
ooloBy  of  prootical  Christians  spoka  of  their  depradationa 
in  taniiB  of  geDtlest  remonstraitoe,  and  lapaid  them  wiUi 
imvBrjing  kindness.  They  went  further — thoy  openly 
SBDonnoed,  '  Yon  may  do  ns  what  evil  yon  ohocne,  we 
will  return  nothing  but  good.'  Lawyers  oame  into  the 
neigfaborbood,  and  ofiered  their  Berrioea  to  settle  diqntes. 
They  answered, '  We  have  no  need  of  yon.  As  neighbors, 
we  reoeife  yon  in  the  moat  friendly  spirit;  bat  for  ns,  your 
ooonpation  haa  oeaaed  to  exist.'  'What  will  yon  do  if 
rasoala  burn  your  bams  and  steal  yonr  harvests  V  '  We 
will  letom  good  for  evil.  We  believe  this  ia  the  hig^wrt 
tmth)  therafore  the  best  ezpedienoy.' 

"  When  the  rasoala  heard  this,  they  considered  it  a  mar- 
Tolona  good  joke,  and  said  and  did  many  provoking  things 
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no  fees.  -The  sheriff  stamraerad  and  apologiiod  when  he 
tpol^  their  haid-earned  goods  in  payment  for  the  war-tax. 
They  mildly  rqilied,  *  'Tis  a  bad  trade,  friend.  Examine 
it  in  the  light  of  oonaoieaoe,«nd  see  if  it  be  not  so.'  But 
while  they  refused  to  pay  aooh  fees  and  taxes,  they  were 
liberal  to  a  proverb  in  their  oontribatioDa  for  all  nsefol 
and  benevolent  porposea. 

<<  At  the  end  of  ten  yearsi  the  pnUio  lands,  whieh  they 
had  chosen  for  their  fimnsi  were  advertised  for  sale  by 
anotion.  Aooording  to  oostom,  those  who  had  settled  and 
cultivated  the  soil  were  oonsidered  to  have  a  right  to  lud 
it  in  at  tin  government  pricei  which  at  that  lime  was 
1*25  dollars  per  acre.  But  the  fever  of  land  speoulaticm 
then  chanced  to  run  unusually  high.  Adventurers  firom 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  docking  to  the  auction;  and 
capitalists  in  Baltimore,  Philadel{diia,  New  York,  and  Boik 
ton  were  sending  agents  to  boy  Western  lands.  No  one 
supposed  that  custom  or  equity  would  be  regarded.  The 
first  day's  sale  showed  that  q>eculation  ran  to  the  verge 
of  insanity.  Land  was  eagerly  bought  in  at  seventeen, 
twenty-five,  and  thirty  4<^r8  an  acre.  The  Christian 
colony  had  small  hope  of  retaining  their  farms.  As  first 
settlers,  they  had  chosen  the  best  land,  and  persevering 
industry  had  brought  it  into  the  highest  cultivation.  Its 
market  value  was  much  greater  than  the  acres  already 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices.  In  view  of  these  facts,  they  had 
prepared  their  minds  for  another  remove  into  the  wilder* 
ness,  perhaps  to  be  again  ejected  by  a  similar  process. 
But  the  morning  their  lot  was  offered  for  sale,  they  ob- 
served with  grateful  surprise  that  their  neighbors  were 
every  where  busy  amcmg  the  crowd  begging  and  expostu- 
lating :  '  Don't  bid  on  these  lands !  these  men  have  been 
working  hard  on  them  for  ten  years.  During  all  that 
time,  they  never  did  harm  to  man  or  brute.  They  were 
always  ready  to  do  good  for  evil.  They  are  a  blessing  to 
any  neighborhood.    It  would  be  a  sin  and  ahAin!^  \k^  \al\ 
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on  tkeir  landfl.  Let  them  go  at  the  goveromflnt  prioe.' 
The  sale  came  on ;  the  cultiratora  of  the  noil  offered  l-2d 
doUan,  intuading  to  bid  higher  if  aeoesaary.  But  among 
all  that  crowd  of  Helfiah,  reokleu  speonlatora,  not  one  bid 
over  them !  Without  ao  opposing  voioe,  the  fair  aores 
returued  to  them!  I  do  not  know  a  more  remarkable  in- 
ntanoe  of  evil  overcome  with  good.  The  wiaeat  politioat 
economy  lies  folded  np  in  tho  maxims  of  Christ. 

"  With  delighted  reverence  I  listened  to  this  unlettered 
backwoodsman,  as  he  explained  his  philosophy  of  nnivers- 
al  love.  *  What  would  you  do,'  said  I,  'if  an  idle,  thiev- 
ing vagabond  came  among  you,  resolved  to  stay,  but  de- 
termined not  to  work?'  '  We  would  give  him  fiiod  when 
hungry,  sheltei  him  when  oold,  and  always  treat  him  as 
a  brother.'  '  Would  not  this  process  attract  suoh  charao- 
tera  ?  How  would  yon  avoid  being  overrun  by  them  V 
'  Suoh  characters  would  either  reform  or  not  remain  with 
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On  the  Mississippi,  near  the  Rapids,  NoTcmbcr  3d. 

We  have  lain  still  for  several  hours.  The  river  has 
here  a  dangerous,  sharp,  rocky  bottom,  and,  as  the  water 
is  low,  the  passage  is  dangerous.  They  wait  for  the  wind 
becoming  perfectly  still,  that  they  may  discern  the  places 
where  the  stream  is  rippled  by  the  rooks.  It  is  already 
so  calm  that  I  can  scarcely  imagine  how  it  can  be  calmer. 
The  Mississippi  glances  like  a  mirror  in  the  sunshine, 
merely  here  and  there  furrowed  by  the  stream.  It  is  now 
quite  as  warm  as  summer,  and  I  ajn  impatient  at  lying 
quiet  in  the  heat  and  the  strong  sunshine.  The  bed  of 
the  Mississippi  has  not  been  cleared,  and  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  has  its  deficiencies 
and  its  shallows,  when  they  can  tolerate  suck  impedi- 
ments on  a  great  river  where  there  is  such  constant  traf- 
fic. But  it  is  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  government 
or  the  people  ought  to  do  the  work,  and  therefore  it  re- 
mains undone,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  traffic  of  the 
river. 

I  have  made  two  agreeable  acquaintances  on  board,  in 
two  gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  strong,  downright  Yan- 
kees ;  and  the  young  daughter  of  one,  a  most  charming 
girl  of  twenty — a  fresh  flower,  both  body  and  soul — a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  daughters  of  New  England.  We 
have  also  now  a  pair  of  giant  women  on  board,  such  as 
belong  to  the  old  mythological  population  of  Utgaerd ;  and 
I  have  been  particularly  amused  by  the  conflict  between 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated  races  in  the  persons  of  one  of 
these  ladies  and  my  lovely  flower  of  New  England.  The 
former,  in  a  steel-gray  dress,  with  a  gray,  fierce  counte- 
nance, stiff  and  middle-aged,  sat  smoking  her  pipe  in  the 
ladies'  saloon  when  we  entered  it  from  the  dining-hall  in 
the  afternoon.  She  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
puffed  out  the  smoke  vehemently,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance.  The  ladies  look-  J 
ed  at  her,  looked  at  each  other,  were  aWent^  Miii  exAx^x^ 
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it  for  a  while  ;  the  smoke,  however,  became  at  length  in- 
tolerable, and  one  whispered  to  another  that  something 
must  bo  done  to  put  a  stop  to  tliia  unallowable  amoking. 

Miaa  S.  called  the  stewardess :  "  You  must  tell  that  lady 
that  it  is  not  permitted  to  smoke  in  this  room." 
_   "  I  have  told  her  so,  Missis,  but  she  takes  no  notice.    It 
'h  of  110  use  talking  to  her." 

Again  they  waited  a  while  to  see  whether  the  smoking 
lady  would  not  pay  attention  to  silent,  but  very  evident 
signs  of  displea^^ure.  But  no,  she  sat  as  unmoved  as  ever, 
and  tilled  the  room  with  smoke. 

The  lovely  young  Miss  S.  now  summoned  courage,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  smoker,  and  said,  in  a  very  polite,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  firm  and  dignified  manner,  "I  don't 
Icnow  whether  you  have  observed  that  your  cabin  has  a 
"door  which  opens  on  the  piazza,  and — it  would  bo  much 
more  agreeable  for  you,  and  for  all  of  us,  if  you  would 
smoke  your  pipe  there." 

"No.     I  prefer  smoking  here  in  this  room." 

"  But  it  is  forbidden  to  smoke  here." 

'fit  is  forbidden  for  gentlemen,  but  not  for  ladies." 

''  //  is  forbidden  to  smoke  here,  as  well  for  you  aa  for 
any  one  else ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  ladies  present,  that  you  will  desist  from  so  doing." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  earnestness,  and  so  much 
grace  at  the  same  time,  that  the  giant  woman  seemed 
struck  by  it. 

"  No,  weU !  wait  a  bit !"  said  she,  angrily  ;  and,  after 
flho  hod  vehemently  blown  out  a  great  puff  of  tobooco- 
amoke  by  way  of  a  parting  token,  she  rose  up  and  went 
into  her  own  apartment.  The  power  of  cultivation  had 
gained  the  victory  over  rudeness;  the  gods  had  conquered 
the  giants. 

We  shall  now  proceed  on  our  way,  but  by  land,  and  not 

by  water.     Our  heavily-laden  vessel  can  not  pass  the  sbal- 

*Jo}fv.     It  must  be  unloaded  here.     The  pae^ngera  must 
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prooeed  by  carriages  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  along 
the  Iowa  shore  to  a  little  city  where  they  may  take  a  fresh 
steameTi  and  where  there  are  no  longer  any  impedimenta 
in  the  river.  My  new  friends  from  Cranecticat  will  take 
ma  under  theur  wing. 

SL  LoDis»  NoTeiaber  8tk 

I  am  now  at  St  Louis,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
deliberating  whether  or  not  to  go  to  a  bridal  party  to  whioh 
I  am  invited,  and  where  I  should  see  a  very  lovely  bride 
and  ^<the  oream  of  society"  in  this  great  Mississippi  oity, 
the  seoond  after  New  Orleans.  I  saw  the  bridegroom  thie 
forenoon,  as  well  as  the  bride's  mother;  he  is  a  very  rich 
planter  from  Fk>rida,  and  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  an 
agreeable  man.  The  bride's  mother  is  a  young-elderly 
beauty,  polite  but  artificial ;  somewhat  above  fifty,  with 
bare  neck,  bare  arms,  rouged  oheeks,  perfumed,  and  with 
a  fan  in  her  hand ;  a  lady  of  feuahion  and  French  politeness. 
They  have  invited  me  for  the  evening.  An  agreeable  and 
kind  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Downing's,  to  whom  I  had  a  let- 
ter, would  conduct  me  thither  in  company  with  Ms  wife, 
but — ^but — ^I  have  a  cold,  and  I  feel  myself  too  old  for 
such  festivals,  at  which  I  am,  besides,  half  killed  with 
questions ;  so  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  hour  of 
dressing,  the  dearer  becomes  it  to  my  own  mind  that  I 
must  remain  quietly  in  my  ovm  room.  I  like  to  see  hand- 
some ladies  and  beautiful  toilets,  but— I  can  have  suffi* 
cient  descriptions  of  these,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
beau  numde  in  the  Eastern  States  to  be  able  to  imagine 
how  it  is  in  the  West 

I  am  now  at  an  hotel,  but  shall  remove,  either  to-mor« 
row  or  the  day  after,  to  the  house  of  Senator  Allen,  a  little 
way  out  of  the  city. 

I  came  here  yesterday  with  my  friends  from  Connecti* 
cut  The  journey  across  the  Iowa  prairie  in  a  half-cover- 
ed wagon  was  very  pleasant  The  weather  was  as  warm 
as  a  summer's  day,  and  the  sun  shone  alKn^  ^%»^J^S6^ 

D2 
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liilowy  piain,  whicli  extenJeil  far,  far  into  the  diatance. 

i  fourths  of  the  lund  of  lovia  arc  said  to  be  of  this 

Billowy  prairie-land.      The  country  did  not  appear  to  be 

liiltivated,  bat  looked  extremely  beautiful  and  home-like, 

mmense  pasture-ineadow.      The  scenery  of  the  Misais- 

i  is  of  a  bright,  cheerful  character. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  little  town  of  Keokuk, 

1  a  high  bank  by  the  river.     We  ate  a  good  dinner  at  a 

i;   tea  was  served  for  soup,  which  is  a  genera) 

at  dinners  in  the  Western  inns.     It  was  not  till 

IB  evening  that  the  vessel  came  by  which  we  were 

J  ooQtinue  our  journey,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  set  oif 

L  journey  of  discovery.      I  left  behind  me  the 

ing  city  of  the  Miasiaaippi,  whicli  has  a  good  situation, 

1  followed  a  path  which-  led  up  the  hill  along  the  river 

9.      The   sun  was  deacending,   and  clouds   of  a  pale 

i'lmson  tint  covered  the  western  heavens.     The  air  was 


lloue  i 
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When  I  returned  to  my  herberg  in  the  town  it  was  quite 
dnsk ;  but  it  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  noised  abroad 
that  some  sort  of  Scandinavian  animal  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  inn,  and  it  was  now  requested  to  oome  and  show  itself. 

I  went  down,  aooordingly,  into  the  large  saloon,  and 
found  a  great  number  of  people  there,  principally  of  the 
male  sex,  who  increased  more  and  more  until  there  was  a 
regular  throng,  and  I  had  to^  shake  hands  with  many  most 
extraordinary  figures.  But  one  often  sees  such  here  in  the 
West  The  men  work  hard,  and  are  careless  regarding 
their  toilet;  they  do  not  give  themselves  time  to  attend  to 
it ;  but  their  unkemmed  ontsides  are  no  type  of  that  which 
is  within,  as  I  frequently  observed  this  evening.  I  also 
made  a  somewhat  closer  acquaintance,  to  my  real  pleas- 
ure, with  a  little  company  of  more  refined  people;  I  say 
refined  intentionally,  not  better^  because  those  phrases, 
better  and  worse,  are  always  indefinite,  and  less  suitable 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other;  I  mean  well-bred  and 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  aristocracy  of  Ke- 
okuk. Not  being  myself  of  a  reserved  disposition,  I  like 
the  American  open,  frank,  and  friendly  manner.  It  is  easy 
to  become  acquainted,  and  it  is  very  soon  evident  whether 
there  is  reciprocity  of  feeling  or  not. 

We  went  on  board  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night, 
and  the  next  morning  were  in  the  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
which  rush  into  those  of  the  Mississippi,  about  eighteen 
miles  north  of  St  Louis,  with  such  vehemence,  and  with 
such  a  volume  of  water,  that  it  altogether  changes  the 
character  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  an  end  now  to  its 
calmness  and  its  bright  tint  It  now  flows  onward  rest- 
less and  turbid,  and  stocks  and  trees,  and  every  kind  of 
lumber  which  can  float,  are  whirled  along  upon  its  waves, 
all  carried  hither  by  the  Missouri,  which,  during  its  impet- 
uotis  career  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  West,  bears  along  with  it  every  thing' 
which  it  finds  on  its  way.     Missouri  is  a  sort  of  XanU^^^ 
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but  Mississippi  is  no  Socrates,  because  he  evidently  allows 
him^eir  to  be  disturbed  by  the  iniluenoe  of  his  ill-temper- 
ed apouso. 

Opposite  St.  Louia  boys  were  rowing  about  in  little 
boats,  eudeavuring  to  tisih  up  planks  and  branohea  of  trees 
which  were  tloating  on  the  river. 

The  firut  view  of  St.  Louia  was  very  peculiar.  The 
city  looks  as  if  it  were  be^iieged  iVom  the  side  of  the  river 
by  a  number  of  immense  Mississippi  beasts,  resembling  a 
sort  of  coloaaal  white  sea-bears.  And  so  they  were ;  they 
were  those  large,  three-docked,  white-painted  steamers, 
■which  lined  tho  shore,  lying  closely  side  by  side  to  the 
number  of  above  a  hundred;  their  atreamera,  with  names 
from  all  the  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  fluttering 
in  the  wind  above  their  chimneys,  whicb  seemed  to  me 
like  immense  noatrils ;  for  every  steam-boat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi has  two  Buoh  apparatus,  which  send  forth  huge  vol- 
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ol  the  fire.  The  bride  was  tall  and  delicately  formed, 
bat  too  thin,  but  lor  all  this  lovely,  and  with  a  blooming 
complexion.  She  was  quite  young,  and  struck  me  like  a 
rare  hot-house  plant,  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  free  winds 
of  the  open  air.  Her  long,  taper  fingers  played  with  a 
number  of  little  valuables  fastened  to  a  gold  chain,  which, 
hanging  round  her  neck,  reached  to  her  if  aist  Her  dress 
was  costly  and  tasteful.  She  looked,  however,  more  like 
an  article  of  luxury  than  a  young  woman  meant  to  be 
the  mpther  of  a  family.  The  faint  light  of  the  room,  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  the  soft,  perfumed  atmosphere— -every 
thing,  in  short,  around  this  young  bride,  seemed  to  speak 
of  effeminacy.  The  bridegroom,  however,  was  evidently 
no  effeminate  person,  but  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  He 
was  apparently  veiy  much  enamored  of  his  young  bride, 
vrhom  he  was  now  about  to  take,  first  to  Cincinnati,  and 
then  to  Florida  and  its  perpetual  summer.  We  were  re- 
galed with  bride-cake  and  sweet  wine. 

When  I  left  that  perfumed  apartment,  with  its  hot- 
house atmosphere  and  its  half  daylight,  in  which  was 
carefully  tended  a  beautiful  human  flower,  I  was  met  by 
a  heaven  as  blue  as  that  of  spring,  and  by  a  fresh,  vernal 
air,  by  sunshine  and  the  song  of  birds  among  the  whis- 
pering trees.  The  contrast  was  delightfuL  Ah,  said  I 
to  myself,  this  is  a  different  life !  After  all,  it  is  not  good ; 
no,  it  is  not  good,  it  has  not  the  freshness  of  Nature,  that 
life  which  so  many  ladies  lead  in  this  country;  that  life 
of  twilight  in  comfortable  rooms,  rocking  themselves  by 
the  fireside  from  one  year's  end  to  another;  that  life  of 
effeminate  warmth  and  inactivity,  by  which  means  they 
exclude  themselves  from  the  fresh  air,  from  fresh  invigor- 
ating life!  And  the  physical  weakness  of  the  ladies  of 
this  country  must,  in  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  their 
effeminate  education.  It  is  a  sort  of  harem-life,  although 
with  this  difference,  that  they,  unlike  the  Oriental  wom- 
en, are  here  in  the  Western  country  regarded  aa  «ioi\»SL« 
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esdes,  and  tho  men  as  their  subjects.  It  liEis,  neverthe- 
less, the  tendency  to  oircumsoribe  their  development,  and 
to  divert  them  from  their  highest  and  noblest  purpose. 
The  harems  of  tlie  West,  no  leas  than  those  of  the  East, 
degrade  the  life  and  the  oonacioasness  of  woman. 

After  my  visit  to  tho  bride,  I  visited  various  Catholic 
asylums  and  religious  institutions,  under  the  care  of  qhbs. 
It  was  another  aspect  of  female  development  which  1  be- 
hold here.  I  saw,  in  two  large  asylums  for  poor  orphan 
children,  and  in  an  institution  for  the  restoration  of  fallen 
women  (theG-oodHerder'sAsyium),as  well  as  at  the  hospi- 
tal for  the  siok,  the  women  who  call  themselves  "  Sisters," 
living  a  true  and  grand  life  as  mothers  of  the  orphan,  as 
sisters  and  nurses  of  the  fallen  and  the  suffering.  That 
was  a  refreshing,  that  was  a  strengthening  sight ! 
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worn  by  the  Sisters  of  Meroy  in  SaTannah,  would,  if  I 
were  ill,  frighten  me  from  their  hospital.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  sight  of  these  sisters  here  would  assuredly  make 
a  siok  person  welL 

Daring  one  of  those  j>fophetic  visions  with  which  onr 
Greijer  dosed  his  earthly  career,  he  remarked,  on  a  visit 
to  me,  "  Convents  mast  be  re-established  anew ;  not  in 
the  old  form,  but  as  free  societies  of  women  and  men  for 
the  carrying -out  works  of  love!''  I  see  them  coming  into 
operation  in  this  country.  And  they  must  have  yet  a 
freer  and  milder  form  witiiin  the  evangelical  Church.  The 
deaconess  institutions  of  Europe  are  their  commencement. 

The  excess  in  the  number  of  women  in  all  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  shows  that  G-od  has  an  intention 
in  this  which  man  would  do  well  to  attend  to  more  and 
more.  The  human  race  needs  spiritual  mothers  and  sis- 
ters. Women  acquire  in  these  holy  sisterhoods  a  power 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  duty,  which  in  their  iso- 
lated state  they  could  only  obtain  in  exceptional  cases. 
As  the  brides  and  handmaidens  of  Christ,  they  attain  to 
a  higher  life,  a  more  expansive  consciousness,  a  greater 
power.  Whether  similar  religious  societies  of  men  are 
alike  necessary  and  natural  as  those  of  women,  I  will  not 
inquire  into,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not.  Hen, 
it  appears  to  me,  are  called  to  an  activity  of  another  kind, 
although  for  the  same  ultimate  object — the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

Last  evening  and  the  evening  before  I  made  my  solita- 
ry journeys  of  discovery  both  within  and  without  the  city. 

St  Louis  is  built  on  a  series  of  wave-like  terraces,  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  Mississippi.  It  seems  likely 
to  become  an  immense  city,  and  has  begun  to  build  sub- 
urbs on  the  plain  at  great  distances  apart;  but  already 
roads  are  formed,  and  even  a  rail-road  and  streets  from 
one  place  to  another.  These  commencements  of  suburbs 
are  generally  on  high  ground,  which  oommanda  ^orvisatk 
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views  over  the  river  and  the  conntry.  Thick  colnmns  of 
coal-black  smoke  aaoend,  oitrling  upward  in  the  calm  air 
iioTn  vaTious  distances,  betokeoiog  the  existcoce  of  man- 
ufactories. It  has  a  iihe  effect  seen  against  the  golden 
sky  of  evening,  hut  those  blaok  columns  send  down  show- 
ers of  smuts  and  ashes  over  tlie  city,  which  has  not  a  tine 
elfect.  They  are  huilding  in  the  city  lofty  and  vast  ware- 
housetj,  immense  shops  and  houses  of  business.  The  po- 
sition uf  the  city  near  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi,  its  tiafhc  on  the  former  river,  with  the 
whole  of  the  Great  West,  and  by  the  latter  with  the  North- 
ern, Southern,  and  Eastern  States,  give  to  St.  Louis  the 
means  of  an  almost  unlimited  increase.  Probably  a  rail- 
road will  connect  St.  Louis  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
is  an  undertaking  which  is  warmly  promoted  by  a  num- 
ber of  active  Western  men,  and  this  would  give  a  still 
higher  importance  to  the  city.      Emigration  hither  also 
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Ammig  the  peraons  who  have  visited  me  here  were  some 
of  the  flo-oalled  '^  New  Churoh,"  that  is,  Swedenborgians, 
who,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  my  confession  of  Faith  in  "  Mor- 
gon  Yakter/'  had  the  opinion  that  I  belonged  to  the  *'  New 
Choioh."  I  oould  not,  howeveri  acknowledge  that  I  did 
belong  to  the  New  Church ;  for  I  find  in  the  old,  in  its 
later  development  through  the  great  thinkers  of  Germany 
and  Soandinavia,  a  richer  and  a  diviner  life.  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Correspondence  has  fur  its  foun- 
dation the  belief  and  teaching  of  all  profoundly-thinking 
people,  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Scandinavians;  but 
Swedenborg's  application  of  his  doctrine  appears  to  me 
not  sufficiently  grand  and  spiritnaL 

Every  where  in  North  America  one  meets  with  Sweden- 
borgians. That  which  seems  to  be  most  generally  accept- 
ed among  them  is  the  doctrines  of  Christ's  divinity,  and 
of  the  resemblance  which  the  world  of  spirits  bears  to  the 
^earth,  and  its  nearness  to  it 

In  their  churoh-yards,  one  often  finds  upon  a  white  mar- 
ble stone  beautiful  inscriptions,  such  as. 

He  (or  she)  entered  the  spiritual  world  on  such  and 
such  a  day. 

This  is- beautiful  and  true;  for  I  say  with  Tholnck, 
^' Why  say  that  our  form  is  dead?  Dead!  that  word  is 
BO  heavy,  so  lifeless,  so  gloomy,  so  unmeaning.  Say  that 
our  friend^ has  departed;  that  he  has  left  us  for  a  short 
time.     That  is  better,  and  more  true." 

Ciystal  Springs,  Not.  10. 

Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  removed  to  the  beautiful 
home,  and  into  the  beautiful  family  of  Senator  A.  A 
pretty  young  girl,  the  sister  of  the  master  of  the  house,  has 
given  me  her  room,  with  its  splendid  view  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Valley.  But  the  beautiful  weather 
has  now  changed  into  cold  and  autumnal  fog,  so  that  I  can 
see  nothing  of  all  the  glory.  The  air  is  very  thick.  But 
such  days  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  aunbh^Vi  Kxsvdv 
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ioB,  and  the  sun  will  aoon  make  a  way  for  itself  again. 
Mr.  A.  has  calculated  tha  number  of  sunny  days  in  a  year 
for  three  several  years,  and  he  has  found  them  to  be  about 
three  hundred  and  fifteen;  the  remainder  were  thunder- 
storms and  rainy  days,  and  of  the  latter  the  nmnber  was 
the  smaller. 

Mr.  A.  is  an  interesting  and  well-informed  young  man, 
well  aoquainted  with  every  movement  in  the  atat«,  of 
which  he  is  a  senator,  ae  well  as  an  active  participator  in 
its  development.  Thus,  during;  the  past  summer,  he  haa 
delivered  no  less  than  five  hundred  "stump-speeches"* 
(I  hope  I  have  not  made  a  mistake  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
in  the  number),  traveling  about  in  Miaaonri  advocating 
the  laying  down  of  a  rail-way  from  St.  Louis  through  Mis- 
souri to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  exhorting 
them  to  give  in  their  adherence  to  the  aohomo.  And  he 
faB<i  heea  extremely  socoessftil.    la  St,  Louis  alone  nitmoa 
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trade  in  and  aronnd  St  Loais  is,  at  the  present  time,  the 
sale  of  land.  The  earlier  emigrants  hither  who  purchased 
land,  now  sell  it-  by  the  foot  at  several  thousand  dollars  a 
square  foot.  The  exorbitant  prices  at  which  I  have  been 
told  land  sells  here  seem  almost  incredible  to  me.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  many  people  ^re  now  making  great  fortunes 
merely  by  the  sale  of  their  plots  of  ground.  One  G-erman, 
formerly  in  low  circumstances,  has  lately  sold  his  plot,  and 
has  now  returned  to  his  native  land  with  wealtli  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  A.,  who  is  one  of  the  "  self-made  men'*  of  the  Ghreat 
West,  and  who  began  his  career  at  Morton  by  publishing 
a  Penny  Magazine,  is  now  a  land  proprietor,  and  soils  also 
plots  or  pieces  of  ground  for  large  sums.  He,  like  Mr: 
Downing  (with  whom  he  has  also,  in  appearance,  a  certain 
resemblance),  unite  at  the  same  time  the  practical  man 
and  the  poetical  temperament,  in  particular  for  natural 
objects. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Germans  in  St  Louis. 
They  have  music  and  dancing  parties,  which  are  zealously 
attended.  There  are  also  here  both  French  and  Spaniards. 
At  the  hotels  all  is  in  French  style,  with  French  names 
for  dishes  and  wines.  The  Irish  here,  as  every  where  else 
throughout  the  United  States,  constitute  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation ;  excepting  negro  slaves,  the  greater  portion  of  serv- 
ants are  Irish. 

Spite  of  the  greatly  increasing  trade  of  the  city,  it  is 
still  extremely  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible  for  a  young 
emigrant  to  obtain  a  situation  in  any  place  of  business. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  however,  he  will  begin  by  doing  coarse 
hand-labor,  as  a  miller's  man,  for  instance,  or  a  worker  in 
a  manufactory,  he  can  easily  find  employment  and  get 
good  wages.  And  if  he  lives  carefully,  he  may  soon  gain 
sufficient  to  undertake  higher  employment  Better  still 
are  his  prospects  if  he  can  superintend  some  handcraft 
trade ;  he  is  then  in  a  fidr  way  to  become  Ibib  ^t\ik^u^\  <& 
his  own  fortune. 
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November  lltk.  Agaia  summer  and  sunahme,  and  a 
glorious  view  over  the  MistiisHippi  and  the  expanse  of  coun- 
try 1  The  heavens  are  light  hlue,  the  earth  la  light  green, 
every  thing  la  bathed  in  light.  I  have  walked  with  my 
young  friend  over  the  hiils  around  this  place,  and  Mr.  A. 
him  driven  me  out  to  see  the^hola  neighborhood.  That 
which  always  strikes  me  most  in  the  tireat  West  is  the 
vast  extent  of  Jandacape.  It  producer  upon  me  a  pe- 
cnliariy  cheerful  and  expansive  feeling.  I  can  not  hot 
involuntarily  amiie  as  1  seem  to  long  to  stretoh  out  my 
arms  and  fly  over  the  earth.  It  feete  to  ma  very  atupid 
and  strange  not  being  able  to  do  so  Mr.  A.  drove  me  to 
part  of  the  neighborhood  where  the  wealthy  oitizeDu  of 
St.  Louis  built  their  villas.  There  are  already  upon  the 
hills  (though  they  can  hardly  be  called  hilla,  but  merely 
terraces  or  plateaux)  and  in  the  vaUeys  whole  streets 
and  groups  of  pretty  country  houses,  many  of  them  really 
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United  States  as  other  territory  during  its  period  of  gra^ 
dation  and  preparation,  and  whether  at  some  fature  time 
it  will  become  an  independent  Indian  state  in  the  great 
UnioDy  I  do  not  know  deoidedly,  though  I  regard  it  as 
probaUe. 

Missouri  is  a  slave  state.  Bnt  il  seems  at  this  moment 
to  maintain  the  inatitation  of  slavery  rather  oat  of  brava- 
do than  firom  any  belief  in  ita  necessity.  It  has  no  prod- 
note  which  might  not  be  cultivated  by  white  laborers,  as 
ita  climate  does  not  belong  to  the  hot  Sonth.  Missonri 
also  sells  ita  slaves  assidaonsly  "  down  South." 

"Are  you  a  Christian?"  inquired  I  firom  a  young  hand- 
some mulatto  woman  who  waited  on  me  here. 

^^  No,  Missis,  I  am  not^ 

*<Have  yon  not  been  baptized?  Have  you  not  been 
taught  about  Christ  ?" 

-  "  Yes,  Missis,  I  have  a  godmother,  a  negro  woman,  who 
was  very  religious,  and  who  instructed  me." 

"  Do  you  not  believe  what  she  told  you  about  Christ?" 

"  Yes,  Missis;  but  I  don't /ee/  it  here.  Missis,"  and  she 
laid  her  hand  on  her  breast 

"Where  were  you  brought  up?" 

"A  long  way  from  here,  up  the  Missouri,  Missb;  a  long 
way  off !" 

**  Were  your  owners  good  to  you?" 

<<  Yes,  Missis ;  they  never  gave  me  a  bad  word." 

"  Are  you  married  ?" 

"Yes,  Missis;  but  my  husband  is  a  long  way  off  with 
his  master." 

"Have  you  any 'children?" 

"I  have  had  six.  Missis,  but  have  not  a  single  one  left. 
Three  are  dead,  and  they  have  sold  the  other  three  away 
from  me.  When  they  took  from  me  the  last  little  girl, 
oh,  I  believed  I  never  should  have  got  over  it !  It  almost 
broke  my  heart !" 

And  tbey  were  so-called  Christians  who  did  \I\bl\.\    \\. 
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waa  not  woiHterftil  that  she,  the  negro  slave,  had  &  diffi. 
oulty  ill  fee/ing'  Chriatianity,  that  she  could  not  feel  hep. 
aatf  ft  Christian.  What  a  life  I  Bereaved  of  huaband, 
childron,  of  all  that  she  had,  Tvithout  any  prospect  of  an 
independent  exijitence ;  possessed  of  nothing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth;  condemned  to  toil,  toil,  toil,  without  ho|>o  of 
reward  or  day  of  rest;  why  shouJtl  it  be  strange  if  aha 
hecanie  stupid  or  indifferent,  nay,  even  hostile  and  bitter 
in  her  feelings  toward  those  in  whose  power  she  is — they 
who  call  themselves  her  protectors,  and  yet  who  robbed 
her  of  her  all?  Kvfln  of  that  laat  little  girl,  that  yoon- 
geat,  dearest,  only  child  ! 

This  pagan  institution  of  slavery  leads  to  transactions 
so  inconsistent,  so  inhuman,  that  sometimes  in  this  oouii' 
try,  this  Christian,  liberal  America,  it  is  a  dillicuU  thing 
for  me  to  believe  them  possible,  difiiault  to  comprehend 
how  it  can  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  dream  1  it  ia  so  diSi- 
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and  I  shall  welcome  censure  which  is  hurled  at  me  by  the 
illiberal  and  the  mean." 

Missouri,  as  well  as  Arkansas,  has  a  deal  of  heathenism, 
and  a  deal  of  wild,  uncultivated  land  still.  Civilization 
is  as  yet  at  its  commencement  in  these  states,  and  slav« 
ery  retards  its  progress  as  with  strong  fetters.  Fights 
and  bloody  duels  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
white  population.  Bowie-knives  and  pistols  belong  to  the 
wardrobe  of  a  man,  especially  when  traveling  in  the  state. 
Besides,  he  must  be  continually  prepared  to  meet  with 
those  unprincipled  fortune-hunters  who  hasten  from  Eu- 
rope and  the  Eastern  States  (the  prodigal  sons  of  those 
countries)  into  the  West  to  find  there  a  freer  scope  for 
their  savage  passions. 

To-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  I  steer  my  course  to  Cin- 
cinnati, whence  I  shall  write  to  you  again. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  30tb. 

Only  a  kicss  in  spirit  and  a  few  lines  to-day,  because 
I  have  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  a 
little  bewildered  in  my  head,  but  that  is  with  sweet  wine ! 

I  have  been  located  since  last  Tuesday  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  the  most  kind  of  homes,  where  those  most 
agreeable  of  human  beings  and  married  people,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.,  middle-aged,  that  is  to  say,  about  fifty,  wealthy 
and  without  children,  find  their  happiness  in  gathering 
around  them  friends  and  relations,  and  in  making  them 
happy.  I  am  occupying  one  of  thcmany  guest-chambors 
of  their  handsome  and  spacious  house,  and  am  treated 
with  as  much  kindness  as  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
family.  A  pale,  gentle,  and  grave  young  clergyman  (a 
mourning  widower),  and  two  unmarried  ladies,  relations 
of  my  entertainers,  compose  the  family.     My  hosit^  ql  %v\m^. 
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in  stature,  and  his  tittle  wife,  have  a  good  deal  of  htinioT, 
so  tliat  there  ia  no  lack  of  savory  salt  for  the  every  day 
meal. 

A  word  now  about  the  journey  hither  from  St.  Louis. 
It  was  made  in  six  days,  by  the  Asia,  safely  and  qaietly, 
spite  of  the  uneasy  companionship  of  four-and-twenty  lit- 
tle children  from  ten  years  to  a  few  months  old.  One 
could  not  but  think  one's  self  well  off  if  only  a  third  of  the 
number  were  not  crying  at  once.  There  were  also  some 
passengers  of  the  second  or  third  sort,  ladies  who  smoked 
their  pipes  and  blew  their  noses  in  their  fingers,  and  then 
came  and  asked  how  one  liked  America.  Ugh  1  There 
are  no  greater  contrasta  than  exist  between  the  cultivated 
and  the  uncultivated  ladies  of  this  country. 

Ona  mother  with  her  daughter  pleased  me,  nevertheless, 
by  their  appearance  and  their  evident  mutual  aHection. 
But  just  as  I  was  about  to  make  some  advancea  to  tho 
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iDg  her  little  baby,  yet  she  does  not  seem  overoome  by 
her  lossy  or  greatly  oast  down.  8eYen  of  the  ohiklreni 
four  boys  and  three  girls,  are  laid'eaoh  evening  in  one 
large  bed,  made  upon  a  long  mattress,  exactly  in  front  of 
my  door,  without  any  other  bedding  than  this  mattress 
and  a  ooverlit  thrown  over  them.  I  have  been  mnoh 
amused  by  a  little  lad  of  three  years  old,  a  regular  Cnpid 
both  in  head  and  figure,  whose  little  shirt  scarcely  reach- 
ed to  his  middle.  He  could  not  manage  to  be  comforta* 
ble  in  the  general  bed,  and  longed  probably  for  the  warm 
mother's  bosom ;  and  therefore  continually  crept  out  of 
the  former,  and  stole  softly  and  resolutely,  in  his  Adamio 
innocence,  into  the  circle  of  ladies,  who  were  sitting  round 
the  room  talking  or  sewing  by  lamp-light.  Here  ho  was 
snapped  up  by  his  mother  in  his  short  shirt  (much  in  the 
same  way  as  our  dairy-maids  may  snap  up  by  their  wings 
a  chicken  which  they  will  put  into  a  pen,  or  into  the  pot), 
and  thus  carried  through  the  room  back  to  his  bed,  where 
he  was  thrust  in,  a  la  chicken,  with  a  couple  of  slaps 
;4pon  that  portion  of  his  body  which  his  little  shirt  did 
%iot  defend,  and  then  covered  in  with  the  quilt.  In  vain. 
de  was  soon  seen  again,  white  and  round,  above  the  quilt, 
spite  of  the  hands  of  brothers  and  sisters,  which  let  fall 
upon  him  a  shower  of  blows:  higher  and  higher  he  rose, 
raised  himself  on  hands  and  feet,  and  the  next  minute 
my  curly-headed  Cupid  stood  on  his  two  bare  feet,  and 
walked  in  among  the  eirde  of  ladies,  lovely,  determined, 
and  untroubled  by  the  plague  of  clothes,  or  by  bashfui- 
ness,  where  he  was  received  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  to  be 
snapped  up  again  by  his  mother,  and  again  thrust  under 
the  quilt  with  an  extra  whipping,  but  too  gentle  to  make 
any  very  deep  impression.  Again  the  same  scene  was 
renewed,  to  my  great  amusement,  certainly  six  or  seven 
times  during  an  hour  or  two  each  evening.  A  little  cry- 
ing, it  is  true,  always  accompanied  it ;  but  the  persever- 
ance and  the  calm  good  humor  of  the  UIUa  Cu^fvdi  ^^\^ 
Vol.  n,—E 
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aa  remarkable  aa  his  beauty,  worthy  of  an  Albano'3  pen- 
oi!.  But  pardon  me!  Huch  tableaux  are  not  exactly  of 
your  kind.     But  this  you  should  have  seen ! 

Now  for  the  scenery  by  the  way.  A  little  below  St 
Looia,  we  saw  oa  the  Miaaisaippi  the  magnificent  three- 
deoked  steamer  the  St.  Louia,  run  aground  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  We  steamed  past  without  tronbling  onr- 
selves  about  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  sunny  day.  The 
landscape  on  the  banks  presented,  for  some  time,  notbiug 
remarkable.  Presently,  however,  on  the  Miasouri  bank 
rose  up,  close  to  the  riyer,  perpendicular  cliifa,  the  walla 
of  which  presented  the  most  remarkable  imagery  in  bass- 
relief,  sometimes  also  in  high  relief,  of  altars,  urns,  ool- 
umos  arvl  pyramids,  porticoes  and  statues,  which  it  ia 
rlifficult  to  persuade  one's  self  are  chiseled  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  and  not  of  art.     These  remarkable  rocky  walls 

mr  at  various  places,  but  detached,  and  only  along  the 
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sees  first  along  the  banks  tree.i  being  felled  and  Iog-hutS| 
then  oome  farms,  and,  lastly,  beaatifal  country  hoases  upon 
the  hills,  which  increase  in  height  and  in  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  trees  become  tall  and  beautiful  on  each  side  the 
riveri  and  in  their  leafy  branches  may  be  observed  green 
knots  and  clusters,  which,  in  the  distance,  look  not  unlike 
birds'  nests.  These  are  mistletoe,  which  here  grows  lux- 
uriantly. The  views  now  expand,  the  trees  become  more 
scattered,  the  hills  retire  backward,  and  upon  the  shore  of 
the  beautiful  Ohio  rises,  with  glittering  church-spires,  and 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  ornamental  villas,  with  a 
background  of  a  semi-circle  of  two  hills,  a  lai^e  city :  it 
is  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  of  the  West. 

Sixty  years  since  this  city  was  not  in  existence.  Its  first 
founder  was  living  here  only  two  years  since.  Now  it  has 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  That  one 
may  call  growth. 

Before  I  leave  the  Asia,  I  must  cast  a  parting  glance  at 
Mehala,  the  good  old  negro  woman  who  was  the  steward- 
ess of  the  vessel.  She  was  one  of  those  good-tempered, 
excellent  creatures,  which  one  can  not  help  growing  fond 
of,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  that  tact  and  prudence  which 
belong  to  the  negro  race.  She  had  had  fourteen  children, 
but  had  lost  them  all  by  death  and  slave-dealing.  She 
knew  only  for  a  certainty  where  three  of  them  were  to 
be  found,  but  that  was  at  a  great  distance.  She  spoke 
sorrowfully,  but  without  bitterness.  She  now  belonged  to 
a  German  family,  who  had,  at  her  own  desire,  hired  her 
out  for  service  on  the  vessel,  ''because,"  she  said,  ''they 
did  not  understand  how  to  treat  their  servants."  All  her 
aim  and  endeavor  was  to  save  sufficient  to  purchase  her 
own  freedom ;  then  she  could,  she  knew,  go  to  her  married 
daughter  in  Kentucky,  and  there  maintain  herself  by 
washing.-  She  had  already  saved  a  little  sum.  On  tak- 
ing leave,  the  excellent  old  woman  embraced  me  so  cor- 
dially that  it  did  my  very  heart  good.     Aa  a  ooQ^jnAV*  \j^ 
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thi^  woman  was  another,  the  laundress  on  board,  as  ctaaa 
and  ill-tenipered  aa  the  other  was  amiable. 

The  Asia  had  not  long  reached  Cinoiuaati  when  a  mild, 
pale  gentleman  came  on  board,  and  conveyed  nio  in  a  car- 
riage to  the  new  home  whither  I  had  been  invited.  Thi^s 
was  the  clergyman  and  friend,  the  gueat  of  the  family, 
and  of  whom  I  have  already  apoken.  When  the  door  of 
the  house  opened  I  was  met  by  a  young  middle-aged 
lady,  whose  charming  countenance  bore  such  a  apeaking 
impression  of  goodness  and  benevolence  that  I  felt  myself 
involuntarily  attracted  to  her,  and  glad  to  be  in  her  house ; 
and  the  attraction  and  the  pleasure  have  increased  ever 
since. 

I  have  heard  Cincinnati  variously  called  "  The  Q.ueea 
of  the  West,"  "  The  City  of  Roses,"  and  "  The  City  of 
Hogs."  It  deserves  all  three  names.  It  is  a  handsome, 
nay,  a  magniliueat  city,  with  the  most  beautiful  ailiiatioo 
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abhorrence  of  the  whole  of  fheir  race  ia  this  ooantry,  and 
if  I  coald  but  impart  the  same  to  many  others,  then  would 
fhere  be  many  healthier  and  happier  people  than  there 
are.  I  now  see  that  Mohammed  was  a  much  wiser  man 
and  legblator  than  I  imagined.  If  he  ooald  oome  back, 
be  made  President  of  the  United  States,  and  prohibit  tiie 
eating  of  swine's  flesh,  and  enf€»rce  the  pFohibition,  and 
drive  all  swine  out  of  the  coontry,  then  would  the  Union 
be  saved  froni  the  greatest  evil  after  civil  war,  from — 
Dyspepsy  ! 

Bnt  among  so  much  iliat  is  beantiful  and  so  mnoh  that 
is  good,  I  onght  not  any  longer  to  detain  myself  with  pigs! 

I  have  had  some  beautiful  rambles  here  and  there  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  have  made  many  interesting  ac- 
quaintance also  out  of  the  house.  Foremost  among  these 
must  I  mention  the  phrenologist,  Dr.  Buchanan,  an  intel- 
lectual, eccentric  little  man,  foil  of  life  and  human  love, 
who  greatly  interests  me  by  his  personal  character  and  by 
the  large  views  which  he  takes  fn  his  Neurology  and  Anal- 
ysis of  the  human  brain,  "  of  the  immense  possibilities  of 
man,"  allowing  at  the  same  time  wide  scope  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will.  Buchanan  is,  in  a  high  degree, 
a  spiritualist,  and  he  regards  spiritual  powers  too  as  the 
most  potent  agents  of  all  formation — regards  the  immate- 
rial life  as  the  determiner  of  the  material.  Thus  he  con- 
siders the  will  in  man  as  determining  the  inner  being,  as 
influencing  the  development  of  the  ductile  brain,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  the  ductile  brain  operates  upon,  elevates 
or  depresses  the  skull. 

Further,  I  am  cheered  in  a  high  degree  by  the  views 
current  here  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  possible 
eradication,  and  in  the  future  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as 
of  Africa,  through  its  colonization  by  Christian  negroes 
from  America,  settled  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  the 
products  of  free  labor  in  a  wholly  tropical  climate  being 
superior  to  that  of  slave  labor  in  a  half-tro^loai  q\vkvql\j^. 
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I  read  in  the  African  Repository,  a  periodical  which 
is  published  here  by  Mr.  D.  Chriaty,  agent  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  in  Ohio,  aome  interesting  papers  on  the 
subject  of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  increase  of 
the  ooloniea  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  State  uf  Ohio 
has  lately  taken  a  decided  atop  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
district  of  country  on  the  African  coast  called  Galiinas, 
several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  where  the  slave-trade 
was  hitherto  greatly  carried  on.  Souie  wealthy  men  in 
Cincinnati  have  appropriated  several  thousands  of  dollars 
to  this  purpose  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  tliis  circumstance, 
and  the  new  country  being  colonized  by  free  negroes  from 
Ohio,  it  is  called  Ohio  in  Africa.  An  essential  barrier  has 
thus  been  placed  against  the  carrying  on  of  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  African  coast. 

A  State  Convention  ia  at  the  present  moment  being 
held  here,  which  constats  of  one  hundred  and  eight  citi- 
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the  preaent  and  the  fbtare  in  various  developments,  in  va« 
jioos  parts  of  the  earth,  near  and  afar;  and  I  feel  that 
much  is  developing  itself  within  my  own  soul  which  for- 
merly  lay  bound,  or  merely  lived  with  a  half  existenoe; 
and  I  thank  God ! 

December.  I  have  now  resided  nearly  three  weeks  in 
this  good  home,  with  these  kind  and  good  S.'s,  and  seen 
a  good  deal  of  people  and  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the 
beautiful  region  around  this  place.  The  country  is  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  of  the  most  attractive  character  that 
any  one  can  imagine;  lovely  villas  are  scattered  over  the 
fertile  hills,  and  commanding  the  most  glorious  views  over 
the  river  and  the  whole  country.  The  people— yes,  they 
are  even  here  of  all  sorts,  the  good  and  tiie  bad,  the  agree- 
able and  the  disagreeable;  some  most  amiable,  with  whom 
one  would  wish  to  remain  long,  to  remain  always,  and 
others  whom  one  would  wish — ^where  the  pepper  grows. 
Yet  the  greater  number  whom  I  have  seen  belong  to  the 
good  and  eharming,  and  I  have  enjoyed  much  happiness 
with  them. 

I  saw  three  young  brides  at  a  bridal  party  the  other 
day,  all  of  them  very  handsome,  one  remarkably  ao,  for  a 
beautiful  soul  beamed  in  her  countenance.  I  said  to  her 
with  my  whole  heart,  ''God  bless  you!"  I  saw  on  this 
occasion  many  beautiful  toilets  and  many  beautiful  faces. 
The  American  ladies  dress  well  and  with  good  taste.  And 
here,  indeed,  one  seems  to  meet  nothing  but  handsome 
faces,  scarcely  a  countenance  which  may  be  called  ugly. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  I  think  it  would  be  a  refreshment  to 
see  such  a  one,  if  in  it  I  found  that  beauty  which  seems 
to  me  generally,  not  always,  to  be  deficient  in  these  truly 
lovely  human  roses,  and  which  I  may  compare  to  the 
dewy  rose-bud  in  its  morning  hour.  jThere  is  a  deficien- 
cy of  shadow,  of  repose,  of  the  mystery  of  being,  of  that 
nameless,  innermost  depth,  which  attracts  the  mind  with 
a  silent  power  in  the  consciousness  of  hidden  and  uoVA^ 
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treasure.  There  is  a  deficiency  nf  that  qaiet  grace  of  Tw- 
jng,  which  in  itaelf  alono  is  beauty.  Am  I  mijust?  la 
it  the  glitter  of  the  drawiDg-room  and  the  chandelier  which 
bewililera  me  t 

One  observation  I  considered  as  well  founded.  Artifice 
and  vanity  exercise  no  less  power  over  our  sex  in  this 
country  than  they  do  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and 
far  more  than  in  our  good  Sweden.  Some  proofs  of  thia 
fact  have  almost  confounded  me.  The  luxurious  habits 
and  passion  for  pleasure  nf  young  married  ladies  have 
not  unfrc{]uently  driven  their  husbands  to  despair  and  to 
drunkenness.  I  once  heard  a  young  and  handsome  lady 
say,  "  I  think  that  ladies,  after  they  are  married,  are  too 
little  among  gentlemen.  When  I  go  to  a  ball  I  always 
make  it  a  duty  to  forget  my  children," 

A  acamlalous  lawsuit  ia  now  pending  here  between  a 
who  have  been  married  a  few 
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would  not  retract  it,  and  she  waa  obliged  to  concede  that 
money  had  a  great  influence,  after  all,  in  the  decision  of 
a  match. 

That  marriages,  in  spite  of  this,  should  often  tarn  oat 
happy,  most  he  attribnted  to  oar  Lord's  mercy,  and  to 
the  firm  moral  principles  whidi  are  instilled  into  this 
generation  by  nature  and  edaoation,  and  supported  by 
the  infiuenoe  of  general  moral  opinions.  Nor  is  it  other 
than  natural  that  under  such  ciroamstancos  many  mar- 
riages are  also  unhappy,  and  that  the  number  of  divorces 
is  large  in  a  portion  of  the  American  States  where  the 
law  does  not  lay  any  very  momentous  impediment  in  the 
way.  The  freqaency  of  divorce  here  may  also  be  caused 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  Americans  having  less  patience 
than  other  people  with  imperfection,  and  preferring  to  oat 
the  GFofdian  knot  asunder,  than  labor  through  a  course 
of  years  in  unloosening  it     "  Life  is  short !"  say  they. 

Yet  in  the  mean  time  have  I  nowhere  seen  more  per- 
fectly happy  marriages  than  in  America ;  but  these  were 
not  entered  into  for  the  sake  of  money. 

"  What  is  there  better  hero  in  the  Western  States  than 
in  those  of  the  East  that  makes  you  prefer  living  here  ?'* 
inquired  I  of  my  excellent  hostess. 

'  *'  More  freedom  and  less  prejudice,"  replied  she ;  <<  more 
regard  to  the  man  than  to  his  dress  and  his  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  freer  scope  for  thought  and  enterprise,  and 
more  leisure  for  social  life." 

And  yet  I  seem  here  to  have  remarked  that  shortness 
of  temper,  impatience,  misunderstandings,  and  envyings, 
all  the  petty  feuds  of  social  life,  no  less  take  up  their 
quarters  here  than  in  other  great  cities  of  the  New  World. 
The  good  seed  and  the  tares  spring  up  together  every 
where  in  the  fields  of  the  earth,  whether  in  the  West  or 
whether  in  the  East. 

The  climate  of  Cincinnati  is  not  good ;  the  air  is  keen, 
and  the  rapid  alternations  in  the  weather  may  IvA.^^  ^tcv^ 
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efTect  in  producing  tliat  irritability  of  tomperament  which 
I  aeemed  to  observe. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  rue  while  hero  to  attend  va- 
rious lectures,  and  foremost'  among  them  I  inuat  raentioh 
Dr.  Buchanan's  animated  and  really  intellectual  extem- 
pore address  in  the  Medical  College  on  the  activity  of  the 
brain  and  its  relationship  to  human  free-will.  Another 
also,  on  Lord  Bacon  of  Verulam,  by  the  young  Unitarian 
minister,  Mr.  Livermore,  which  was  interesting  from  it-s 
impartiality  and  its  profound  psihychological  glauoe.  A 
third  was  by  a  planter  and  quondam  ulaveholder,  Mr.  Cas- 
aius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who  emancipated  the  slaves 
upon  hia  plantation,  and  now,  having  come  forward  as  the 
opponent  of  slavery,  a  hostile  feeling  has  been  excited 
against  him  in  the  slave  states.  Hence  it  happened  that 
during  a  public  lecture  given  by  him  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion Q  year  ago  at  a  city  of  Kentucky  (Louisville,  I  be- 
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the  view  he  tock  of  the  necessarily  rode  and  low  condition 
of  a  state  id  which  slavery  is  a  '*  domestic  institation,"  of 
its  oorrapting  inflnence  on  the  morals  and  tone  of  mind, 
and|  as  a  consequence  thereof  the  dominion  of  the  pistol 
and  the  howie-knife.  His  belief  was  that  negro  slaves 
might  and  ought  to  be  transfimned  into  free  laborera.  I 
inquired  from  him  how  his  own  slaves  conducted  them- 
selves as  freemen. 

"Excellently!"  replied  he;  "but  there  were  not  many 
of  them,  and  they  had,  by  degrees,  been  prepared  for  free* 
dom."  4 

He  inveighed  boldly  and  earnestly  in  his  speech  this 
evening  against  an  institution  which  loosened  all  family 
bonds  and  degraded  wcxnen,  and  he  uttered  a  violent  ti* 
rade  against  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  as  well  as  against 
Daniel  Webster,  who  had  supported  it  He  recalled  to 
his  recollection  a  painting,  which  he  had  seen  as  a  ohild| 
in  which  the  fires  of  Purgatory  were  represented.  There 
might  be  seen  various  poor  sinners  who  were  endeavoring 
to  come  forth  from  the  devouring  flames,  but  a  superin- 
tendent devil  stood  by  with  horns  and  claws,  and  a  huge 
hay-fork  in  his  hand,  ever  ready  to  seize  each  poor  soul 
about  to  escape  from  the  fire,  to  take  him  on  the  prongs 
of  his  fork  and  Kurl  him  back  again.  This  superintend- 
ent devil  he  recognized  as  Daniel  Webster. 

That  was  the  brilliant  point  in  the  speech,  which 
throughout  waa  conventional,  and  which  passed  over  from 
the  Slave  Bill  and  Webster  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity. 
The  clever  combatant  was  not  successful  on  this  ground, 
and  proved  himself  to  be  a  poor  theologian,  inasmuch  as 
he  mistook  Christianity  for  that  contracted  Church  which 
lays  sole  claim  to  the  appellation,  and  measured  the  words 
of  the  Bible  according  to  their  abuse  or  their  irrational 
misapplication.  But  this  abuse  of  Scripture  is  so  com- 
mon among  the  defenders  of  slavery,  even  among  the 
clergy,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  many  pQiaon^  \i^\ti% 
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provoked  by  it,  and  being  led  to  aaspeot  the  wells  of 
troth,  from  which  men  will  draw  up  lies. 

The  numerous  asaemblv,  however,  had  a  keen  sense ; 
they  perceived  the  error  and  preserved  silence.  The 
speaker,  who  had  been  received  with  demonstrations  of 
great  enthusiasm,  found  his  audience  much  coaled  at  the 

Ohio  is,  as  you  know,  a  free  state,  and  exactly  an  the 
opposite  side  of  the  beautiful  river  which  bears  its  name 
lies  the  slave  jiJire  of  Kentucky,  and  slaves  flying  acrosa 
the  river  (o  reach  a  isee  shore  were  heard  of  formerly  as 
an  every-day  occurrence.  Now  such  a  Hight  avails  noth- 
ing to  the  poor  slaves.  They  are  pursued  and  recaptured 
as  well  in  a  free  as  iu  a  slave  state. 

I  have  heard  histories  of  the  flight  of  slaves  which  are 
full  of  the  most  intense  interest,  and  I  can  not  conceive 
why  these  incidents  do  not  become  the  subjects  of  roman- 
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row,  should  redaoo  all  the  pradential  maxims  of  states- 
men to  dost  and  ashes,  and  prodnoe  a  revolation  even  in 
the  old  widely-praised  Gonstitntiim  itaell  It  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  woman  and  the  mother  which  suffers  most 
severely  throagh  slavery.  And  if  the  heart  of  the  woman, 
and  the  woman  would  heave  warmly  and  strongly  with 
maternal  life's  blood,  I  am  oonvinoed  that  the  earth,  the 
spiritual  ear;^  of  the  United  States,  must  quake  thereby 
and  overthrow  slavery! 

Often  when  I  have  heard  the  adventures  of  fugitive 
slaves,  their  suooessful  escape  or  ^eir  destruction,  and 
have  thought  of  the  natural  scenery  of  America,  and  of 
those  scenes  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  on  ^<  the 
way  of  the  North  Star,"  I  have  had  a  wish  and  a  longing 
desire  to  write  the  history  of  a  fugitive  pair,  so  as  it  seems 
to  me  it  ought  to  be  written,  and  I  have  been  inclined  to 
collect  materials  for  that  purpose.  And  if  I  lived  by  this 
river  and  amid  these  scenes,  I  know  for  what  object  I 
should  then  live.  But  as  it  is,  I  am  deficient  in  local 
knowledge.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
particular  detail  of  circumstances,  which  would  be  indis- 
pensable for  such  a  delineation,  which  ought  to  be  true, 
and  to  take  a  strong  hold  upon  the  reader.  That  office 
belongs  to  others  besides  myself.  I  will  hope  for  and  ex- 
pect— ^the  American  mother. 

Ohio  is  called  ^'the  Buckeye  State,"  from  the  brown 
fruit  of  a  kind  of  chestnut  called  the  buckeye,  which  is 
very  general  throughout  the  state.  The  state  is  said  to 
possess  a  fertile  soil,  good  for  grain  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  and  pastorally  beautifal  scenery,  although  not  of  a 
magnificent  character.  Both  this  state  and  Kentucky  are 
renowned  for  their  fine  trees.  I  regret  that  the  season  of 
the  year  does  not  permit  seeing  more  of  their  beauty  and 
of  the  country;  of  that  rich  country  which  could  main- 
tain eight  or  ten  millions  of  inhabitants  beyond  its  present 
number. 
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All  within  doors  is  good,  peaceful,  and  chBrming  A 
new  guoat,  a  friend  of  the  family,  has  Gnlivened  the  social 
circle  for  the  last  iew  days.  He  is  a  Mr.  D.,  from  New 
Knglaod,  but  not  at  all  a  Yankee  in  disposition ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  quite  refined,  very  dapper,  and  highly 
perfumed,  as  if  ho  had  just  stepped  out  of  Madame  De 
Sevigne's  Urawiug-room  circle  into  ours.  He  interests 
himself  principally  for  social  life  and  literature,  fur  friendii 
and  acquaintance,  for  agreeable  objects  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  hour ;  is  an  amateur  of  handsome  ladies,  bonmota, 
and  bonne  chere ;  is  acquainted  with  tlio  minutest  nice* 
ties  of  Shakspeare ;  and  is  able  to  see  great  things  in  a 
little  billet  of  four  lines  written  by  a  lady*s  hand ;  for  the 
rest,  he  is  &n  honorable  man,  a  devoted  friend,  a  good 
companion,  and  one  who  talks  well  on  every-day  subjects. 

Ho  has  given  a  new  turn  to  our  observations  of  the 
Great  West,  regarding  it  from  a  mythological  point  of 
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the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  when  a  steamer  hlew  up  in 
the  air,  on  which  he  exclaimed,  '^  By  God !  the  Americans 
are  a  great  people!"  A  common  ttolamation  in  the 
Great  West  on  every  occasion. 

Another  man,  a  Viking  on  the  Mississippi,  struck  his 
boat  upon  a  snag  in  the  river,  and  as  he  himself  hong 
npon  this,he  exclaimed,  while  hia  boat  was  dashed  to 
pieoesi 

"  Hsilt  Columbia,  happy  land ! 
If  I'm  not  lost,  in  be  d d  !'* 

Another  man,  a  passenger  in  one  of  the  Mississippi 
steamers,  lately  got  into  a  quarrel  with  another  passen- 
ger. They  went  upon  the  upper  deck  and  exchanged  a 
few  shots,  and  then  came  down  again  as  if  they  had  only 
been  playing  at  ball.  One  of  these  gentlemen  looked 
rather  pale  and  went  into  his  cabin,  but  came  out  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening  regularly  to  his  meals  for  two 
days ;  on  the  third,  however,  he  was  found  dead  in  hb 
bed,  with  five  bullets  in  his  body. 

One  must  confess  that  this  was  taking  the  matter 
coolly. 

A  certain  humorous  exaggeration  seems  to  be  charac- 
teruitic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West,  as  well  in  their 
combatant  disposition  as  in  expression.  Kentucky  is  par- 
ticularly accused  of  this,  and  gives  occasion  for  many 
amusing  stories.  Thus  it  is  told  of  a  Kentucky  roan  that 
he  boasted  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Kentucky  in  the 
following  words :  '^  If  we  manure  well,  and  sow  corn 
(maize),  we  shall  get  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains 
for  each  one ;  if  we  sow  without  manure,  we  get  one 
hundred ;  and  if  we  neither  manure  nor  sow,  we  get 
about  fifty." 

The  Jothun  histories  belong  now  to  our  daily  bread, 
and  new  ones  come  up  every  day.  With  Mr.  S.,  the  pale 
minister,  I  do  not,  however,  talk  about  such  things,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  of  theology  and  Swedenborgology.     W<i 
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dispute  a  little;  but  I  find  so  mmh  tu  learn  from  the 
oryatally-purc  trut^  and  beauty  of  bis  soul,  that  I  have 
more  pleasure  in  lidiening  to  ita  quiet  expression  than  in 
maintaining  my  own  arguments.  He  is  one  of  the  quiet 
in  the  land,  whose  lives  are  their  best  teaching.  He  still 
sorrows  deeply  for  his  departed  wife. 

"  People  do  not  know  how  sufficiently  td  value  the 
blessings  of  matrimony,"  said  be  to  mo  on  one  oocanon. 
"  "We  do  not  live  in  marriage  up  to  the  height  of  that  faap- 
pineaa  and  that  life  which  we,  nevertheleas,  hold  in  our 
own  hand." 

Mias  Harriet,  the  widest  sister  of  Mrs.  S.,  an  excellent, 
atout,  grave,  elderly  lady,  near  upon  sixty,  does  not  make 
her  appearance  till  dinner,  and  but  very  seldom  in  the 
drawing-room.  On  the  contrary,  I  often  found  that  she 
had  some  employment  in  my  room,  and  in  my  drawers, 
and  about  my  waah-statid,  and  that  it  was  done  stealth* 
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repairing  of  my  fine  linen,  and  supplying  such  new  as  I 
seemed  to  stand  in  need  of.  And  wheftat  length  I  charged 
Wr  with  it,  she  tried  to  look  a  little  difoss,  hat  that  good, 
rogaish  smile  betrayed  her;  hot  the  good,  kind,  sisterly 
soul  has  sinoe  then  not  been  able  to  keep  me  at  a  dis- 
tance by  her  somewhat  harsh  voice  and  grave  manner. 
But  that  this  voice  never  spoke  other  than  in  trnth,  and 
that  under  that  apparently  cold  demeanor  there  dwelt  a 
good,  honest  heart,  a  clear  and  sound  understanding,  a 
somewhat  jocose  and  excellent  temper  and  powers  of  con- 
versation— all  this  I  discovered  by  degrees,  and  this  also 
had  I  been  assured  of  by  Mr.  H. 

And  who  is  Mr.  H.  ?  He  is  one  of  the  gentleman  friends 
of  the  house,  a  man  whom  I  would  very  gladly  have  for 
a  friend.  More  of  him  you  will  probably  know  hereafter, 
|L8  we  are  to  be  fellow-travelers  to  New  Orleans. 

Miss  v.,  the  second  and  younger  friend  and  inmate  of 
the  family,  is  so  silent  and  quiet,  and  it  is  merely  from 
the  lofty,  intellectual  forehead,  and  the  repose  of  the  whole 
noble  figure,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  she  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  True,  however,  it  is, 
that  now  and  then  an  observation  is  made,  or  some  play 
of  words  is  quietly  and  carelessly  uttered,  which  makes 
one  turn  one's  head,  at  once  amused  and  surprised,  to- 
ward the  unpretending  MissY.,  because  one  seldom  hears 
any  where  any  thing  so  good  as  what  she  has  said. 

Thus,  to-day  at  dinner,  when  they  were  talking  of  the 
excitement  which  Jenny  Lind  had  produced  in  the  United 
States,  somebody  said  that  they  had  seen  an  announce- 
ment offering  *' Jenny  Lind  herrings"  for  sale,  and  Miss 
V.  immediately  remarked  that  it  was  a  selfish  idea.  And 
when  we  began  to  laugh,  and  some  one  said,  "  Oh,  Miss 
v.,  do  you  make  such  puns?"  our  good  Jothun  returned, 
a  la  Kentnckian,  "Yes,  certainly — yes,  certainly,  she  does 
nothing  else.  She  it  is  wUo  furnishes  all  our  newspapers 
with  puns." 
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Bat  she  does  otiier  tilings  also  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
family,  end  among  these  is  the  manipulation  of  delicate 
sponge-cnke,  the  best  cake  which  is  made  in  this  country, 
and  of  which  I  have  hero  an  abundance,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  giant  character  of  the  Great  "West. 

You  thus  may  aeo  a  little  of  our  every-day  life ;  tut 
the  pearl  of  all  to  me  in  social  life  and  conversation  is  my 
charming  little,  sensible,  and  kind  hostess. 

I  have  also  here  tlie  pleaiiuro  of  frequently  hearing 
pieces  by  Beethoven  played  by  a  young  girl,  Miss  K.  G., 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  ;  and  play- 
ed with  so  much  fidelltVi  with  such  an  inward  compre- 
hension, that  not  a  tone  nor  intention  of  the  great  master 
is  lost.  This  \3  a  source  to  rae  of  the  greatest  enjoyment. 
This  young  lady  has  in  her  appearance  a  great  deal  of 
that  inward,  beaming  beauty,  which  I  value  beyond  the 
e  extcTioi  beauty,  which  is  more  common  in  the  youth- 
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im  and  lightoing,  and  u  now  k  rioh  man,  with  wife, 
ahildreo,  and  oonntry  honae,  all  aoqnirad  by  hia  repre^enb 
atioQ  of  HelL 

Tlie^  aifl  some  Amerioaa  homes  in  CiDciimati  into 
whicli  I  will  introduce  yon.  First  to  the  home  where  a 
young  widowed  mother  lives  for  the  eduoatim  and  deveU 
opment  of  her  five  beautifnl  little  boys  into  good  Christianji 
and  fellow-oitiiens ;  then  to  the  home  where  married 
couples  without  children  make  life  rioh  to  one  another, 
through  Jciodness  and  intelligence,  dispelling  ennni  from 
their  fireside,  and  causing  sioknesa  to  beoome  a  means  of 
deeper  union  between  heart  and  heart,  between  heaven 
and  earth.  This  is,  in  particular,  a  home  where  I  know 
you  would  feel  as  I  did;  .lior  it  is  beautiful  to  see  people 
live  well,  bat  still  more  beautiful  and  still  more  rare  to 
see  them  die  so.  And  in  this  home  there  is  one  dying ; 
quite  a  young  girl,  lovely  as  a  rose-bud,  and  with  such  a 
fresh  roue-tint  on  her  cheek  that  no  strauger  oould  believe 
that  death  was  at  her  heart.  But  she  must  die,  and  her 
mother  knows  it  too.  She  sailers  from  a  fatal  disease  of 
the  heart;  and  the  heart,  whioh  is  beooroiog  bx>  large  for 
the  narrow  ohest,  will  cease  to  beat  in  a  few  weeks.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  know  this,  and  prepare  themselves, 
during  the  days  and  nights  of  sufTering  whioh  they  spend 
together,  for  their  approaching  separation,  and  this  with 
heavenly  light  and  calm.  They  speak  of  it  to  each  other 
aa  of  something  beautiful  for  the  younger  <Hie,  and  she 
prepares  herself  for  the  companionship  of  angels  by  be- 
coming beneath  the  cross  of  Buffering  more  patient,  more 
affectionate  to  all — more  like  an  aogel  still.  There  is 
nothing  gloomy  in  this  siok-room ;  friends  oome  thither 
with  presents  and  with  love,  still  more  to  gladden  the 
young  girl  while  she  lingers  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  to  obtain  from  her  a  word  or  a  glance  from  that 
heaven  with  whioh  she  is  already  in  cemmuniim. 

This  serenity  aa  regards  death,  and  this  ^et^ia^aaa  i>« 
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ita  approach,  are  of  more  general  oecnrrenoe  among  th« 
peoplfl  of  England  and  North  America  than  in  any  other 
country  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  People  there  regard 
it  aa  one  of  their  human  privileges,  that,  aa  it  must  ooour, 
to  hecome  acquainted  vrith  ita  atato,  and  their  own  pil- 
grimage of  death ;  to  approach  the  hour  of  their  change 
with  an  open  glance  and  a  vigilant  mind,  and  with  a  lull 
oonsoionsneas  of  the  importance  of  their  transit,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  it. 

December  IGih.  A  day  of.  supreme  life  from  a  great 
number  of  living  interests  and  thoughts.  Thoughts  re- 
garding the  human  brain  and  the  oentral  point  of  view 
in  which  man  standa  with  regard  to  the  whole  universe; 
glimpses  of  prevision  from  this  sun  and  point  of  sight 
through  an  infinite  expanse  into  the  realms  of  all  life,  are 
predominant  in  my  soul.  Shall  I  ever  be  in  full  possession 
of  myself,  ever  fully  possess  the  world  of  thought  which 
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festivals.  la  Soath  Carolina  and  Q-eorgia  the  preoohera 
have  done  away  with  danoing  and  tha  singing  of  snngs. 
In  Louisiana  there  is  no  preaohing  to  tha  slaves;  perhaps 
they  may  there  sing  and  dance. 

17tA.  A  large  and  excellent  steamer  leaves  this  evening 
for  New  Orleans,  and  with  it  I  shall  proceed  thither  with 
my  cavalier,  Mr.  H. 

I  most  still  say  a  few  words  to  yoa  about  two  very 
pleasant  parties  which  have  been  given  by  my  friends. 
Hy  objection  to  small  iamiliar  evening  parties  in  America 
is  that  they  occapy  themselves  so  little  by  reading  alond, 
or  by  any  other  means  of  drawing  the  little  oirole  toward 
one  common  point  of  interest. 

In  large' parties,  however,  many  of  the  elements  are  met 
with  which  make  social  intercourse  perfeot,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  as  foremost  that  the  two  sexes  are  prop- 
erly intermingled.  One  never  sees  the  gentlemen  here  all 
crowding  into  one  room,  and  the  ladies  into  another,  or  the 
former  in  one  corner  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  latter 
in  another,  jnst  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  each  other.  The 
gentlemen  who  come  into  society— and  they  seem  very 
fond  of  drawing-room  society  in  an  evening — consider  it 
as  a  daty,  and,  is  it  seems  to  me,  often  also  a  pleasure, 
to  entertain  the  ladies,  and  this  evident  good-will  on  their 
part  awakes  in  them,  perhaps,  not  a  greater  desire,  but 
certainly  a  greater  power  of  being  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining, more  ability  to  impart  to  men  of  good  taste  and 
noble  mind  something  much  better  than  cigar  smoke  and 
punch.  A  gentleman  will  commonly  oocnpy  himself  for 
a  long  time,  frequently  the  whole  evening,  with  one  lady. 
People  sit  on  lounges,  or  on  small  sofas  of  all  sorts,  in 
pairs,  conversing  together ;  or  the  gentleman  gives  the 
lady  his  arm,  and  tiiey  take  a  promenade  throu^  the 
room.  Sometimes  two  ladies  will  sit  conversing  t<^ther 
for  a  long  time;  bnt  the  rule  is  for  the  two  who  assoaiatei 
together  to  be  man  and  woman.    Not  is  it  al«a.^a  \\t& 
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handsomest  nor  the  most  elegant  lady  who  wina  the  moat 
attention.  I  have  seen  Mr.  H.,  a  yonng  and  very  agre»- 
able  man,  occupy  himself  for  whole  houra  in  animated 
conversation  with  Hisa  Harriet.  True  it  ia  that  he  has  a 
great  esteem  for  her,  and  in  this  he  shmvs  his  good  taate. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  card-playing  in  any 
parli<^3,  large  or  small,  in  this  country. 

T  shall  always  remember  with  feelings  of  afTeotion  some 
young  girla  with  whom  I  have  lately  heoome  accjuainted, 
one  among  whom  has  lately  met  with  a  bitter  trial ;  but, 
inistead  of  allowing  it  to  embitter  her  own  heart,  it  has 
only  the  more  caused  it  to  expand  with  sympathy  to  all 
who  sufler.  God's  peace  rest  upon  that  young  girl !  She 
would  become  very  dear  to  me.  8ome  sisters  also  there 
were,  who  in  pleasure  and  in  pain  live  together  as  sistera 
seldom  do  live.  And  that  K.  G-.,  with  her  beaming  soul 
anil  her  music,  she  will  always  remain  near  my  heart ; 
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It  was  said  at  Cinoiansti  that  at  a  ball  at  San  Franoiaoo 
there  were  fifty  gentlemen  for  one  lady.  It  is  also  said 
that  in  the  gold  district,  where  there  are  great  numbers 
of  men  and  no  women,  that  they  hnng  ap  in  some  kind 
of  masenm  a  lady'a  dress,  which  was  contemplated  as  a 
sort  of  fabnloos  thing.  Bat  I  snspeot  that  this  belongs  to 
the  mythological  legends  of  the  G-reat  West 

In  the  same  oategory  may  be  placed  that  of  die  Gar- 
den of  Bden  near  Cincinnati,  which  I  am  invited  to  visit. 
It  ia  said  to  be  a  large  vineyard ;  bnt  the  beanty  of  the 
views  from  the  heights  of  the  Ohio  may  jastify  the  name. 


LETTER    XXX. 

TO   TnE    HEV.    P.    J.    BOKLW. 

Cincinnali,  Norember  STlb. 

I  HAVE  now  spent  more  than  a  year  in  the  New  World 
withont  having  fulfilled  my  promise  of  writing  to  you,  my 
friend  and  teacher ;  withoot  having  told  yon  what  I  think 
of  it,  and  what  I  hope  from  it.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  I  knew  that  yon  wished  to  know  it. 

My  good  friend,  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  write 
to  you.  I  wished  not  to  give  yon  my  crude  thoughts  and 
descriptions,  and  it  was  long  before  I  conld  give  other 
than  such.  The  effect  produced  upon  me,  and  the  daily 
occurrences  of  my  life  in  this  country,  were  in  the  first 
instance  overpowering,  as  welt  for  soul  as  for  body ;  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  I  was  really  borne  down  by  them. 
The  violent  torrent  of  new,  ond,  for  the  most  part,  raptur- 
ous impressions,  the  incessant  labor  with  new  objects, 
new  people,  together  with  the  effects  of  a  hot  climate,  and 
food  to  which  I  was  nnaocuatomed,  redaoed  me  to  that 
state  of  feverish,  nervous  excitement,  tliat  for  months  I 
was  unable  to  read,  or  even  to  think  on  any  sub j«ot '7i\i\Q\L 
reqaired  the  B))ghte0t  exertion  of  mind. 
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Thfl  mercy  of  Crod,  however,  the  care  of  good  peopls, 
the  healing  powurit  of  nature  and  of  art,  enabled  me,  by 
degrees,  to  use  above  thia  state  of  weahneus.  I  wsa  abl« 
once  more  to  live  and  learn. 

But,  during  that  daily  labor,  to  make  myself  master  of 
those  subjects  which  pressed  upon  me  on  all  sides  during 
my  wanderings,  and  the  endeavor  to  arrange  mylhonght^ 
it  became  more  and  more  dear  to  me  that,  in  oraer  to  ar- 
rive at  any  ju^t  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  culture,  as  it  existed  in  the  states 
of  North  America,  1  must  see  more  of  its  various  ibrms 
and  developments;  I  must  become  acquainted  with  life, 
as  well  iti  the  Northeastern  as  in  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union ;  1  must  see  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica, both  where  it  had  established  and  perfected  itself,  and 
where  it  was  yet  endeavoring  to  break  the  clod  of  the 
earth's  surface,  to  build  new  homes,  to  conquer  new  life 
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And  whilo  I  am  resting  here  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful River  Ohio,  like  the  wearied  dove  on  the  oUve-branoh, 
in  one  of  those  beautiful,  pcaoeful  homes  which  every 
where  on  my  journeyinga  through  America  have  opened 
theniselveH  to  me,  and  afforded  me  the  repose  of  a  moth- 
er's home — repoite,  peace,  love,  cheerfulness,  and  renewed 
strength — I  will  converse  with  you — ^you,  my  spirit's  and 
my  miud'a  beat  friend,  found  late  but  for  eternity.  Ah! 
but  even  now  I  can  merely  speak  a  few  M'ords  to  you, 
give  you  a  few  fragments  of  that  which  I  have  experi- 
■enced  end  learned,  and  which  I  still  experience  end  learn 
in  this  New  World.  But  you  will  understand  what  1  can 
merely  imperfectly  indicate;  yon  will  follow  still  further 
through  the  labyrinth  the  thread  which  I  lay  in  your  hand. 
You  know  that  I  did  not  come  to  America  to  seek  for 
a  new  object,  hot  to  establish  a  new  Iiopc.  "While  one 
portion  df  the  jieoplo  of  Europe,  after  a  struggle  for  light 
and  freedom,  which  in  part  mistook  its  own  purpose,  and 
not  cluarly  knowing  that  which  it  desired,  seemed  (|)L>r- 
haps  merely  seemed)  to  sink  back  again  under  a  desp'itism 
which  knew  better  what  it  aimed  at,  obtaining  for  a  time 
the  power  of  might;  in  that  gloomy  season  my  soul  raised 
itself  in  deep  faith  and  lovo  toward  that  distant  land, 
where  the  people  erected  the  banner  of  human  freedom, 
declared  the  human  right  and  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  on  this  right  founded  a  monarchy  of  states — 
the  commencement  of  the  world's  greatest  governmental 
culture. 

That  which  I  sought  for  there  was  tlie  new  Imman  be- 
ing and  his  world ;  the  new  humanity  and  the  sight  of  its 
future  on  the  soil  of  the  Xew  "World, 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  s.i  far  seen  and  found. 
I  spent  tho  last  aututim  and  winter  in  the  northeastern 
states  of  the  Union,  Now  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut— the  mother  states  from  which  the  swaim,  ol  1^^« 
have  gone  forth,  aad  still  go  forth  to  popuV&te  tlkiQ  KiaKc\ctua. 
Vol.  II.— P 
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continent,  and  tn  give  it  laws  and  manners.  That  whioli 
ia  mo:it  aOiiiiratjlo  in  these  mnther  states  is  the  number  ctf 
great  institution:!  for  the  eduoation  of  youth  and  in  aid  of 
the  unfoTtunate,  schooU  and  asyluitis.  The^te  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  large  h<:aTt,  and  they  have  a  broad  basis.  It 
u  It  joy  to  Hee  and  hear  the  children  taught  in  tlieaa  pub- 
lic ychouU,  which  are  all  free  schools,  in  large  aod  airy 
halU.  One  can  see  that  they  are  all  nwake  and  full  of 
life;  one  can  hear  that  they  understand  that  which  they 
read  und  learn.  The  great  refurmation  which  has  taken 
plaoo  in  the  conduct  of  aohouls,  and  the  impulse  which  bos  • 
been  giviin  toward  a  universal  popular  education  in  Amer- 
ica, are  the  result,  in  great  measure,  of  the  enthusiasm, 
pc;r:iDverance,  and  determined  resolution  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, Horace  Mann ;  and  this  fact  is,  without  question, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  signifioant  phe- 
nomena of  this  national  cultivation,  especially  ai  it  em- 
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0T  or  later  in  the  Sonth  and  the  West.  A  great  and  liv< 
ing  intelligenoe  in  the  popular  mind  mixes  itaelf  up  mora 
and  more  in  the  great  question  of  popular  education,  and 
goes  onward  oonquering  like  a  uubtle  power  of  nature,  a 
stream  of  apiritual  life  forcing  a  way  fur  itstelf  through  all 
impediment  Would  you  hear  how  it  speaks  through  its 
most  powerful  represeutatire  in  the  New  World  ?  Thus 
writes  Horace  Kanit  in  his  invitation  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  Education,  in  Aagust,  1850 : 

"A  few  considerations  will  serve  to  show  that  there 
never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  man  when  uni- 
versal education  was  so  imperative  a  duty  as  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  I  mean  education  in  its  moat  comprehens- 
ive and  philosophic  sense,  as  including  the  education  of 
the  body,  the  education  of  the  mind,  and  the  education  of 
the  heart. 

"  In  regard  to  the  first  topic,  it  is  well  known  that  phys- 
ical qualities  are  hereditary.  Disease  and  weakness  de- 
soand  from  parent  to  offspring  by  a  law  of  nature,  as  names 
descend  by  a  law  of  custom.  O-od  still  ordains  that  the 
bodily  iniquities  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  apon  the 
children  unto  the.third  and  fourth  generation.  When  we 
look  backward  and  see  how  the  numbers  of  our  ancestors 
is  doubled  at  eaoh  remove  in  the  ascending  scale,  it  af- 
frights us  to  reflect  how  many  confluent  streams  from  vi- 
cious fountains  may  have  been  poured  into  the  physical 
system  of  a  single  individual.  Where,  for  many  genera- 
tions, this  horrid  entailment  of  maladies  has  not  been  bro- 
ken by  a  single  obedient  and  virtuoQd  life,  who  can  con- 
ceive of  the  animal  debasements  and  depravities  that  may 
centre  in  a  single  person?  At  every  descent,  the  worst 
may  become  worse ;  and  the  possible  series  of  deteriora- 
tion is  infinite.  Before  the  human  race,  or  any  part  of  it, 
becomes  more  diaeased,  or  physically  more  vile,  is  it  not 
time  to  arrest  and  restore?  This  can  be  done  through, 
education  or  throng  miraolsa,  and  it  woold  leq^o  'nusn 
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than  three  huadred  and  sixty-five  miraoles  ovety  jawito 
proserve  health  and  strength  ander  oar  present  vioioaa  no- 
dal habiU.  Those  who  do  not  expect  the  intervention  of 
miracles  are  false  to  their  families,  to  the  oammanity,  and 
to  G-od,  if  they  do  not  urge  forward  Uie  work  of  physical 
education  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing  the  race  from 
an  infinity  of  sicknesses,  weaknesses,  and  pains.  Fublio 
schools  are  the  only  instrumentality  fur  inoulcatiog  upon 
the  community  at  large  a  knowledge  of  the  great  laws  of 
health  and  life. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  necessity  of  imparting  power 
to  the  human  intellect,  and  of  replenishing  it  with  knowl- 
edge, as  at  the  present  time ;  and  in  no  country  is  this 
necessity  so  imperative  as  in  our  own.  The  common  af- 
fairs uf  life  require  a  hundred  times  more  knowledge  now 
than  they  did  n  century  ago.  N^ew  forms,  and  kinds  of 
business  too,  are  daily  emerging  into  practice,  whioh  inust 
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bom  in  some  nicHe  of  labor,  BBd  mnst  stay  where  he  b 
born.  The  citizen,  who  maaages  not  only  hia  own  per- 
sonal afTaira,  but  those  of  hia  manioipality ;  who  governs 
himself  in  all  his  political  relations  through  tepresenta- 
tives  chosen  by  himself;  whose  vote  may  determine  not 
only  who  shall  be  the  Tulen,  hut  what  measures  of  na- 
tional or  international  policy  shall  be  established  or  an- 
nulled,  on  whose  will  peace  or  war,  national  honor  or  na- 
tional infamy  may  depend — such  a  citizen,  in  capacity, 
in  knowledge,  and  in  wisdom,  should  be  as  a  god  in  com- 
parison with  a  Russian  serf  or  a  Hindoo  pariah.  At  this 
time,  I  say,  there  is  vastly  more  for  the  mind  of  man  to  do 
and  to  understand  than  there  ever  was  before,  and  there- 
fore ihat  mind  must  be  proportipnably  strengthened  and 
illnmined. 

"  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  moral  nature  of 
man  needed  culture  and  puriiication  more  than  it  needs 
them  at  the  present  hour.  What  we  call  civilization  and 
progress  have  increased  temptations  a  thousand -fold— in 
this  country  ten  thou  sand -fold.  The  race  for  wealth,  lux- 
ury, ambition,  and  pride  is  open  to  all.  "With  our  mal- 
tiplied  privileges  have  coma  not  only  multiplied  obliga- 
tions, which  we  may  contemn,  hut  multiplied  dangers 
into  which  we  may  fall.  Where  oppresuion  and  despot- 
ism reign,  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  man  are  dwarfed, 
stunted,  and  shorn  of  their  power.  But  oppression  and 
despotism  dwarfs  and  stunts,  and  despoils  of  their  power, 
all  the  evil  passions  of  men,  not  less  than  their  nobler  im- 
pulses. In  this  country,  all  that  is  base  and  depraved  in 
the  human  heart  has  suah  fuU  liberty  and  wide  compass, 
and  hot  stimulus  of  action,  aa  has  never  been  known  be- 
fore. Wickedness  not  less  than  virtue — diabolism  not  less 
than  utilitarianism,  has  its  steam-engines,  and  its  power- 
presses,  and  Ua  lightning  telegraphs.  Those  external  re- 
straints of  blind  reverence  for  authority,  and  8Upeiatit\Q\i.'& 
dread  of  reli^ioDd  ^idea,  and  fiery  penaV  coies,  -viV\<^ 
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onco  repressed  the  passioiu  of  man,  and  paralyzed  all  en* 
ergy,  are  now  lifted  ofT.  If  internal  and  moral  restraints 
be  not  substituted  for  the  external  and  arbitrary  ones  that 
are  removed,  the  people,  instead  of  being  conquerors  and 
sovereigns  over  their  passions,  will  be  their  victims  and 
their  slaves.  Even  the  clearest  revelations  from  hearen, 
and  the  sanctifying  inftuenoes  from  Crod,  unless  vouch- 
safed  te  OS  BO  daily  and  momently  as  to  supersede  all  vo- 
litinn  and  conscience  of  ours,  would  not  preolude  a  virtu- 
ous training  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  happy 
and  honorable  life.  He  takes  but  a  limited  view  of  the 
influences  and  the  efficacy  of  Christian  ethics  who  does 
not  strive  to  incorporate  and  mould  them  into  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  youth;  who,  as  fast  as  the  juvenile 
mind  opens  to  the  perception  of  wonder,  and  beauty,  and 
of  truth,  has  not  exhanstless  store  of  moral  wonden,  and 
beauties,  and  truths,  ready  for  the  transfusion  into  it" 
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oharaoterize  the  life  of  these  atatea.  The  idea  of  a  Chris> 
tian  Btate,  a  Chriatian  community,  evidently  forms  the 
basis  of  all  this.  The  dootiines  of  Christ ;  the  honor  of 
labor ;  the  right  of  all,  sad  the  well-being  of  all ;  every 
thing  for  all !  are  the  battle^ries  which  one  hears.  The 
harps  of  the  poets  have  called  forth  the  moral  ideal  of 
man  and  of  society ! 

From  these  states  I  proceeded  in  the  month  of  Haroh, 
while  frost  and  snow  covered  the  ground,  to.the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  and  spent  about  three  months  in 
the  Palmetto  States,  Sonth  Carolina  and  Oeorgia.  There 
the  sun  was  warm.  And  though  I  foand  slavery  there, 
and  saw  ita  dark  shadow  on  the  mn-bright  earth,  saw  its 
fetters  contract  the  moral  and  political  development  of 
these  states,  I  still  enjoyed  my  life  as  I  had  not  done  in 
those  intellectual,  upward  -  striving,  restlessly-laboring 
Northern  States.  I  had  more  repose,  and  I  was  bett«r  in 
health.  The  soft  beauty  of  the  air  and  the  climate  at 
this  season,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  the  beanti- 
fnl  new  flowers,  the  odors,  the  fruits,  the  magnifioeQce  of 
the  primeval  forest  along  the  banks  of  the  Red  River ;  the 
glow  of  the  fire-flies  in  the  duak,  warm  nights ;  ray  ram- 
bles beneath  the  G-othic  arcades  of  the  live-oaka,  hung 
with  their  long,  swaying  masses  of  moss,  a  spectacle  at 
once  novel  and  enchanting  to  a  European  eye ;  a  certain 
romantic  picturesqueness  of  life,  caused  by  the  contact  of 
the  black  and  the  white  races  on  this  beantifal,  fragrant 
soil ;  the  peonliar  life  and  temperament  of  the  negroes, 
their  songs,  and  religious  festivals — will  you  forgive  me 
for  being  enohanted  with  these,  and  for  allowing  myself 
to  forget,  or  to  see  less  strongly  the  darkness  of  slavery, 
than  these  images  of  light  which  the  beauty  of  the  South 
called  forth  in  natural  objects  and  individual  man.  No 
poet  here  bas  sung  the  moral  ideal  of  society,  but  the 
hundred -ton  gned  bird  {Turdus  polyglottoi),  the  nightia- 
g»  e  of  North  America,  sings  in  thorn  fiagrwA  totenU,  voii. 
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..  ■.i.t\  un  Imiimu  beings anii  its  flowers,  seems  1>Bthed 

i.lii       \ci.  tliut  I  was  nut  blinded  to  the  night-side, 

.  ..1  III  iliu  tiK&t  liu  in  tho  life  of  the  South,  is  proved  by 

'L'lio  iiiiKst  btuutiful  moral  phenomenon  which  I  saw, 
h»wtivur,  wa»  the  inbreakiDg  light  of  Chri^jtianity  among 
Lliu  i-hiliiren  of  Africa,  the  endeavors  which  true  Christians, 
oiipvi^ittUy  in  Georgia,  are  making  for  tlie  religious  instruc- 
tiou  uf  tho  slaves,  and  their  emancipation  and  ooionization 
iu  iiiiieria,  on  (he  African  coaat.  A  vessel  goes  annually 
from  Savannali  to  Liberia,  laden  with  emancipated  slaves, 
together  with  the  moans  for  their  establishment  in  that, 
tho  uriginul  mother  country.  But  this  phenomenon  is  no 
more  Ibtin  a  little  ]}oint  of  light  in  the  gloomy  picture  of 
slavery  In  llicso  states.  It  is  a  work  of  private  individ- 
uals. .Tho  laws  of  the  states  are  deflcient  in  light  and 
justice  as  regards  the  slave,  and  are  unworthy  of  a  free 
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tha  danger  still  ezista,  aeoretly  or  openly,  so  long  as  alavory 
and  slaves  are  to  bo  found  within  the  Amerioaa  Union ; 
and  the  stronger  grows  the  human  and  the  political  coa> 
scioosness  of  this  country,  the  more  keen  will  become  the 
atruggle  to  concentrate  itself  on  this  point,  the  fiercer  will 
become  the  warfare. 

I  saw  great  statesmen  and  heard  groat  speeohea  in 
Washington,  and  I  believe  that  no  country  on  earth  can 
at  thia  time  present  an  assembly  of  greater  talent  or  of 
more  remarkable  men  than  may  be  met  with  in  the  Son- 
ate  of  the  United  States.  Political  injustice  and  political 
bitterness  I  found  here,  oa  every  where  on  the  political 
battie-field. 

That  which  struck  me  most  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  the  mode  of  representation.  You  know 
something  of  it  from  books  and  newspapers ;  each  state, 
small  or  large,  in  the  Union  sends  two  senators  to  Con- 
gress. These  constitute  the  Senate,  or  Upper  House. 
The  representatives,  who  constitute  t}ie  second  ohamfaer, 
or  Lower  HoAse,  are  sent  by  each  separate  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  ifc*  population ;  the  larger  the  popu- 
lation, the  more  representatives  to  Congress.  Bach  indi- 
vidnal  state  of  the  Union  governs  itself  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  two  chambers,  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  numbers  of  which  are  eleot«d  in  the  state  by  the 
citizens  of  the  state ;  and  each  state  has  its  own  Capitol. 

This  mode  of  representation  brings  forth  much  nation- 
ality, and  much  that  is  picturesque  in  the  living,  peculiar 
life  of  each  state.  The  (Granite  State  and  the  Palmetto 
State,  "OkiVirginny"  and  new  Wisconsin,  Slinnesota  and 
Louisiana,  each  so  separate  and  so  peculiar  in  situation, 
loenery,  olimate,  products,  population,  stand  forth  In  Con- 
gress as  individuals,  and  take  part  in  the  treatment  of 
publio  questions,  which  are  interesting  to  the  whole  ha- 
man  race,  according  to  characteristics  which  are  ^^eQn.V\&x 
to  tberoselves  and  oommon  to  all. 
F2 
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I  could  not  help  thinking,  during  all  thia,  of  tlifl  ropr^ 
aontetion  of  Sweden,  iind  its  much-talked  of  constrnc- 
tion.  It  occurrtnl  to  me  that  there  could  not  be  any  form 
more  suitable  or  more  calculated  to  awaken  national  life 
and  consciousness  than  one  resembling  this  of  the  United 
l^tates.  I  saw  ^nrrland  and  Scania,  Daleoarlia  and  Ble- 
king.  East  Gothland  and  West  Gothland,  and  all  oar  prov- 
inces, peculiar  in  people,  scenery,  produota,  stand  forth  in 
the  Diet  of  Sweden,  and  by  means  of  itd  senators  oast  new 
light  upon  the  conilition  of  the  country,  its  wants,  and  its 
hitherto  hidden  or  unavailing  sources  of  prosperity.  I 
saw  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  central  par^  of  Sweden, 
its  east  and  its  west,  illumined  by  rays  of  light  which  till 
then  had  not  penetrated  them,  and  the  popular  oonsoioBS- 
ness  and  popular  life  under  the  guidanoe  of  repreaeota- 
tivos,  worthy,  through  their  knowledge  and  their  personal 
charaotcr,  to  represent  that  individual  province  in  its  pe- 
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tioDB.  But— I  have  nothings  to  say  against  these.  They 
present  beautiful  and  picturesque  speotacies ;  and  without 
spectacle  people  can  not  very  well  live,  not  even  in  this 
country,  as  is  seen  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  every 
where  rush  to  see  any  thing  new.  What  a  beautiful 
spectacle  did  we  not  behold  in  Sweden  on  the  coronation 
of  King  Carl  Johan  and  King  Oscar !  I  remember,  in  par- 
ticular at  the  latter,  those  young  princes,  the  three  sons  of 
Oscar,  in  their  princely  attire,  when  they  came  forward  to 
take  the  oath  to  their  royal  father — no  one  could  have 
seen  more  beautiful  forms,  hardly  a  more  lovely  sight! 

After  having  bathed  in  the  foaming  sea  on  the  eastern 
ooast,  I  betook  myself  into  the  West.  I  had  seen  the 
North  and  the  South  of  the  Union,  now  I  would  see  the 
G-reat  West.  I  longed  for  it  greatly.  I  had  heard  much 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
also,  of  that  Cheat  West,  of  its  wonderful  growth  and  prog- 
ress. In  what  did  these  consist?  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
know. 

On  my  journey  westward  I  made  acquaintance  with 
the  giants  of  nature,  Trenton  and  Niagara,  sailed  across 
the  great  lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  Michigan,  to  visit  the  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  partook 
of  Swedish  hospitality,  and  saw  Swedish  roses  bloom  fresh- 
ly in  the  new  soil,  and  beheld  a  new  Scandinavia  arising 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  West  After  that  I  advanced  up 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  region  where  lie  the  sources  of  the 
G-roat  River,  saw  glorious  mountainous  scenery,  ruin-like 
crags,  ascending  above  oak-crowded  hills,  ruins  of  the  pri- 
meval ages  where  the  first-bom  Titans  of  nature,  the  Me- 
gatherium, the  Mastodon,  the  Ichthyosaurian,  wandered 
alone  over  the  earth,  and  man  as  yet  did  not  exist.  And 
he  is  still  an  unfrequent  guest  in  these  immense  wilder- 
nesses, where  it  is  yet  silent  and  desolate.  It  is  true  that 
here  and  there  a  little  log-hut  is  erected  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  V\a.\.\»^\^^ 
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it  is  seen  a  little  Ceid  o/  Indiaa  corn ;  that  is  the  iirst  trace 
of  civilization  in  these  regions.  But  it  is  like  the  print 
of  the  one  human  foot  on  Kobinson  Ccusoe'd  uninhabit- 
ed island.  Olo^ie  beside  it  are  the  primeval  forests  of  ihu 
wilderness,  where  only  the  wild  beasts  and  IndianS)  in 
perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  have  tlieir  dwelling. 
Close  beside  it  are  those  iinmenae  prairies,  the  flowery  des- 
erts of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  the  grass  waves  like 
heavy  billows,  fur,  far  away  toward  the  distant  horinon, 
untouohed  by  human  hands,  because  here  there  are  ao 
human  hands  to  mow,  not  one  thousandth  part.  And  that 
which  made  a  decjier  impression  upon  me  than  Niagara, 
than  any  thing  which  I  have  seen  in  this  hemisphere  or 
in  Europe,  are  these  immeasurable  prairie  views  which 
belong  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  inoreaae 
in  extent  the  nearer  one  approaches  the  Great  River.     It 
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tiie  BOQtb,  until  in  Louiaiaiu  it  beooniM  a  swampy  morasii, 
where  the  alligator  paddles  in  the  mud,  bat  where  also  the 
gngar-oane  and  the  palmetto  spring  up  in  the  wami  air, 
and  OTange-groves  shed  their  perfame  around.  It  em- 
braoes  much  rarie^r  in  soil,  climate,  and  production.  But 
I  will  hear  what  a  resident  in  this  greet  valley,  and  <n« 
well  acquainted  with  it,  says  of 

"That  great  central  valley  of  the  oontinent  of  Ifwth 
America — a  valley  extending  through  twenty-one  degrees 
of  latitude  and  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude — a  valley  jnat 
beginning  to  smile  under  the  hand  of  oultivation,  and 
which  already  invites  to  its  large  bosom  those  masses  of 
people  who  are  pouring  out  from  the  overstocked  oommu- 
Dtties  of  the  Old  World,  and  which  promises  to  requite  the 
hand  of  onltivation  by  a  provision  for  yet  unoonsted  mill- 
ions of  the  human  race. 

"  Nature  has  gifted  the  soil  in  a  remarkahle  degree  with 
vegetable  and  mineral  wealth,  has  bestowed  upon  it  an 
exterior  suited  to  every  taute,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
all,  and  has  intersected  it  with  rivers  which  are  available 
to  every  species  of  industry,  and  for  unlimited  oommeraial 
transactions,  embracing  every  pmduotion  of  the  temperate 
zone  within  its  sorthem  and  southern  boundaries. 

"  This  vast  meadow,  this  rich  and  fertile  valley,  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  Hisaissippi  on  the  north  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south,  the  Rooky  Monntaioa  on 
the  west,  and  the  Alleghany  chain  on  the  east,  although 
but  a  short  time  since  a  wilderness,  embraces  already  elev- 
en entire  states,  portions  of  two  others,  as  well  as  two 
territories ;  it  is  full  of  the  aotivo  spirit  of  labor,  and  ia 
capable  of  sastaining  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Embracing  within  ita  limits  1,300,000  sciuare 
miles,  or  768,000,000  of  aoroa,  its  importance  and  its 
power  can  as  little  be  estimated  as  that  of  the  Union  itself. 
Its  influence  mnst  become  coextensive  with  that  oC  tina 
habitable  g'lobe.  the  garden  and  corn-maE^azme  <A  ^\a!& 
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it  will  become ;  it  must  extend  iU  dominion  beyond  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  become  the  kernel  of  its  empire, 
the  source  of  its  vital  power,  the  diadem  of  its  pride,  the 
basis  of  the  pyramid  of  its  greatness.  The  Crealor  of  the 
world  has  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  diffused  more 
affluent  elements  of  human  prosperity,  nor  more  visibly 
made  a  beautiful  and  suitable  provision  for  the  require- 
ments of  humanity.  Visit  it  not  with  the  curse  of  a.  fee- 
ble government;  do  not  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
its  improvement ;  keep  not  back  the  tide  of  emigration 
which  is  pouring  into  its  bosom;  let  itjj  broad  arms  re- 
ceive the  over-population  which  oppresses  the  fields  of 
Europe,  and  the  All-good  Giver  of  every  good  gift  will 
amile  from  his  heaven  upon  a  happy  family  of  more  than 
276,000,000  of  human  beings." 

If  you  ahouid  be  tempted  to  smile  at  this  specimen  of 
the  great  views  of  the  Great  West  as  regards  this  f 
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■team,  all  the  propertiea  of  ooean  navigation — rapidity, 
immense  distance,  low  prices,  and  large  freightage,  all  is 
there.  The  steam-boat  is  the  ship  of  the  river,  and  finds 
on  the  Misdiuippi  and  its  tributaries  the  most  perfect 
tiieatre  for  ita  applioation  and  its  powers.  Wonderfal 
river !  United  to  vast  seas  at  its  souroe  and  at  its  mouth 
— extending  its  arms  toward  the  Atlantic  and  the  Faoi^ 
Oceans — flowing  through  a  stretch  of  valley  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Mexican  G-nlf  to  Hadson'a  Bay,  deriving 
its  earliest  waters,  not  from  sterile  monntains,  bat  from  a 
plateau  of  lakes  in  the  centra  of  the  continent,  and  in  oon- 
neotion  with  the  sources  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  those 
rivers  which  take  their  oonrsa  northward  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
flowing  the  greater  part  of  its  way  through  the  richest 
meadow-laod,  conveying  on  its  bosom  the  productions  of 
every  climate,  even  ioe  from  the  frigid  zone,  which  it  trans- 
ports to  the  great  market  of  the  sunny  South.  Hither  are 
brooght  the  product  of  the  whole  world.  Such  is  the 
Mississippi!  And  who  can  calculate  the  total  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  the  greatness  of  its  future  commercial  en- 
gagements !"     Bot  enongh  of  Mississippi  eloquence. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  of  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Great  West,  as  they  have  appeared  to  me.  This 
growth  is  principally  material  as  yet,  but  the  spiritual 
growth  follows  in  its  footsteps.  Wherever  Americans  es-  ^ 
tablish  themselves,  the  first  buildings  that  they  erect,  aft- 
er their  dwelling-houses  and  places  of  business,  are  schools 
and  churches ;  then  follow  hotels  and  asylums.  The 
West  repeats  the  cities,  the  institutions,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  East,  and  their  course  is  rapid  and  safe.  First 
you  see  in  the  wilderness  Bome  log-houses,  then  neat 
frame  and  small  stone  houses,  than  elegant  villas  ami 
cottages;  and  before  many  years  are  over,  there  stands,  as 
if  by  magic,  a  town  with  its  Capitol  or  State  House,  its 
handsome  chniches,  splendid  hotels,  academies,  and  iti- 
stitations  of  all  kinds;  and  leotares  aie  de\vv&TeA, \«ty<& 
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newapapera  printed,  govemmcnt-men  are  elected,  public 
mcetinga  are  convened,  and  resnlutiona  p&ijsed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  education  or  inr«rooura6  with  the  whole 
world  ;  their  rail-roads  are  made,  canals  dug,  ships  built, 
rivers  are  traversed,  forests  are  penetrated,  mountains  are 
leveled,  and,  amid  all  this,  husbands  bnild  beautiful  homes 
for  their  wives,  plant  trees  and  flowers  around  them,  and 
woman  rules  as  a  monarch  in  the  saorcd  world  of  home 
— thus  does  the  country  increase,  thus  is  society  arranged, 
and  thus  is  a  state  prepared  to  take  its  plaoe  as  an  inde- 
pendent memberof  the  great  family-group  of  staffs.  And 
although  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  consists  of  Soandinavians,  G-ermans,  Irish,  and 
French,  yet  there  Uxt  is  the  legislative  and  the  formative 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Norman. 

In  certain  reapects,  the  character  of  the  Western  States 
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But  here  ends  my  admiration  and  my  oration  about 
greatness  and  growth,  for  the  oities  of  the  West  appear  to 
me  in  no  respeot  larger  or  better  than  those  of  the  East. 
St  Louis  is  only  another  New  York  placed  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  San  Franoisoo,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  OoeaUi  is  merely  a  third  repetition  of  the 
first  city.  The  western  state  which  glances  forth  beau- 
tifully in  Wisconsin,  sinks  again  in  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. 7he  western  portion  of  the  American  continent  is 
no  better  than  the  eastern.     Will  it  ever  become  so  ? 

Will  there  be  any  thing  different  in  development,  in 
character — ^will  it  become  higher  and  nobler,  and  more, 
will  it  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  perfection  ?  That 
kingdom  of  the  Millennium  where  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  lamb ;  where  every  man  shall  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree;  where  all  people  shall  meet 
together  in  peace,  and  heaven  shall  smile  over  a  happy 
family  of  275,000,000  of  human  beings  ?  is  that  king- 
dom of  peace,  and  love,  and  prosperity  to  have  its  place 
here? 

Ah!  it  has  been  very  painful  to  me  to  give  up  that 
beautiful  dream  which  gladdened  me  as  I  traveled  west- 
ward, and  saw  the  golden  sun  advance  before  me  onward 
into  that  promised  land  of  the  West,  into  whose  realms  I 
seemed  to  be  journeying.  I  no  longer  have  any  faith  in 
it.     It  is  gone ! 

The  western  land  of  the  New  World  will  not  produce 
any  thing  essentially  difierent  from  the  eastern.  The  New 
Paradise  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  on  earth.  It  will 
probably  never  be  obtained  in  this  world,  and  upon  this 
earth ! 

There  will,  however,  be  no  deficiency  of  enlightenment 
among  the  people  of  North  America.  But  it  will  be  mere- 
ly obtained  through  the  diffusion  of  general  popular  edu- 
cation, that  great  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  cheap 
newspapers,  in  which  all  subjects  are  disouaaed^axkdiNtVxcSfaL 
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bring  every  vital  qneatioa  of  life  fully  iavestigatod,  and 
all  huiuaa  ttumghta,  to  the  miod  of  every  man.  Life  it- 
uelf  io  thia  country,  with  its  States'  institutions,  oonsti- 
tatea  a  great  public  eduoational  establishment,  demand- 
ing light  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  combat  between  light 
and  darkneu,  between  God  and  Uammon,  whioh  is  going 
forward  here,  as  well  as  in  the  great  world's  battle,  the 
combat  becomes  mora  profound  and  more  inward  than  it 
ever  has  been  before  on  the  earth;  it  oonoentmtes  itself 
more  than  ever  upon  the  innermost  ground  of  the  will  and 
the  conscience,  for  no  one  can  here  henceforth  exouae  him- 
self by  saying 

"I did  not  know!" 

Hence  it  becomes  to  me  more  and  more  evident  that 
that  which  we  have  to  expect  from  this  world's  cultiva- 
tion is  not  a  Utopia,  but— a  judgment-day ;  that  is  to  say. 
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*'  And  beholdy  I  oome  qniokly ;  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  give  every  man  aooording  as  his  work  shall  be." 

What  can  give  preponderance  to  the  scale  of  the  good, 
and  double  the  nnmber  of  the  righteous  and  the  holy  X 

In  the  salutation  of  that  New  Year  whioh  the  hosts  of 
heaven  conveyed  to  earth,  upon  that  great  New  Year's 
day  from  whioh  the  earth  dates  her  centuries— it  was 
sung, 

"  Good.will  to  man  r 

What  is  it  that  can  give  force  to  this  good-wih  to  man  ? 

The  statesman  of  America  has  answered, 

''The  Constitution  of  the  State;  free  political  institu- 
tions." 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  received 
slavery  as  a  ''domestic  institution,"  and  defends  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  right  of  these  free  states. 

The  learned  men  and  the  teachers  of  America  have  re- 
plied, 

"  Schools,  and  the  education  of  the  people  in  these 
schools." 

But  the  popular  education  of  schools  speaks  merely  to 
the  understanding,  and  can  not  do  otherwise. 

Both  constitution  and  schools  are  alike  perfect  in  their 
insufficiency. 

They  can  not  give  new  life  to  this  good-vnlL  They 
can  not  bring  the  kingdom  of  G-od  into  the  innermost  life 
of  every  human  being. 

The  power  to  do  this  lies  in  an  institution  anterior  on 
earth,  and  in  human  life,  to  constitutions  or  to  schools. 

Behold  there  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  amid  that  open 
field,  or  on  that  green  hill,  a  small  human  habitation. 
It  is  neither  large  nor  splendid,  but  its  style  of  architect- 
ure is  ornamental ;  it  speaks  of  taste  and  convenience ;  a 
veranda  or  piazza  formed  of  lovely  trellis- work,  up  which 
olamber  vines  and  the  fragrant  clematis,  roses  and  honey, 
suckle,  surround  the  house ;  beautiful  trees,  \3cia  us^an^sl 
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of  all  zones,  are  planted  around ;  you  see  the  maple,  the 
elm,  and  the  iinUen-tree,  the  oak  and  the  chestnut,  the 
walnut  and  the  rwbinia,  the  alaathus  and  tlie  sycamore, 
the.  oedar  and  the  magnolia,  the  cypress  and  the  myrtle, 
and  a  great  number  of  beautiful,  odoriferous  flowers; 
these  are  so  grouped  around  the  house  as  to  give  it  a 
sheltered  appearance,  without  impeding  the  views,  which 
are  always  kept  open  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  behold  a 
beautiful  or  extensive  landscape. 

You  see  Ihe  home  of  North  America — the  home,  with 
its  character  is  tie  features,  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  states, 
as  well  on  the  heights  of  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota, 
as  in  the  fragrant  fore  at -meadows  of  South  Carolina,  and 
on  the  prairie-land  of  the  Far  West.  And  that  home  fre- 
quently deserved  the  appellation  which  the  home  obtain- 
ed in  our  old  North,  the  appellation  of  a  sacred  room. 
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and  an  aotaal  laxury  of  treea  and  Sowen,  diatingaiah  the 
home  of  the  New  World.  And  thia  home  is  the  earliest 
world  of  the  child,  of  the  new  man. 

It  is  to  the  home,  it  ia  to  the  heart  of  the  home,  to  the 
guardian  of  the  aaored  fire  upon  its  hearth,  that  I  look 
for  the  entrance  of  the  new  man  npon  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  viotoiy  in  the  combat 
which  is  going  on  between  the  two  powers  of  the  world. 
The  important  thing  is  to  obtain  many  and  brave  oham- 
pions  far  the  good  oaase ;  to  win  the  heart,  and  to  give 
the  will  a  right  and  atrong  bias  toward  the  good,  that  ia 
the  chief  thing. 

I  have  aet  my  hope  upon  the  weak,  opon  titem  who  in 
their  weakness  are  atrong.  I  am  oertain  that  it  depends 
npoD  them.  And  if  they  hesitate,  or  if  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  greatneiM  of  their  vocation,  then  all  ia  lost ;  for  nev- 
er was  their  influence  of  so  much  importance  aa  in  thia 
land  of  free-will.  See  what  Horace  Uann  says  of  the 
power  of  this  influence  on  the  unlimited  development  of 
the  United  States. 

Can  the  home,  oan  the  American  mother  give  the  life, 
the  power  which  ia  required  ? 

I  must  answer  the  question  with  JVb,  they  can  not  do 
so  in  their  present  state  of  cultivation.  And  whatever 
value  wo  may  give  to  exceptional  oasea,  still  it  is  certain 
that  the  Home  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  the  Old, 
has  not  yet  come  up  to  its  requirementa,  and  that  woman 
still  stands  as  hitherto  almost  isolated  in  the  home  and  in 
social  life,  with  no  place  in  the  life  of  fellow-oitizensliip, 
without  any  higher  consciousness  of  the  connection  which 
exists  between  this  and  the  life  of  home,  or  of  the  con- 
nection between  moral  and  religious  (or  the  higher  po- 
litical) questions,  and  social  queationa  and  political  life; 
without  conaoiousness  of  her  own  vocation,  of  her  respons- 
ibility aa  a  citizen  of  the  great  Christian  Commonwealth. 
How,  then,  can  ahe  edaoate  citizens;  how  oaa  abft  V!iDfiV« 
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hamanity,  can  soarcely  be  more  living  and  active  any 
where  than  it  ia  here.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  warm  heart,  and  that  which  givea  this  people  their 
eternal  prerogative  of  proin-ess  is  their  imitation  of  Christ 
— I  say  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  maintain  the 
assertion.  Remove  slavery  from  ita  Sonthcrn  States  {and 
it  will  be  removed  one  of  these  days';  already  it  is  under- 
mined by  Christianity  and  by  emigration  from  the  North), 
and  you  will  find  there  the  same  heart  and  lie  same  spirit. 
The  right  of  the  people  of  North  America  to  ho  consid- 
ered as  one  people,  and  as  a  peculiar  people  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  is  founded  upon  the  character  of  its 
first  emigrant  colonies,  they  who  were  peculiarly  th6 
creators  of  the  sooietv  of  the  Now  World,  and  who  infused 
their  spirit  into  it.  They  Were  in  part  heroes  of  the  faiUi, 
as  Puritans,  Huguenots,  and  Hernhctters,  in  part  warm- 
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not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  sister  with  brothers  and  sistersi 
ooBTersing  openly  with  them  on  all  snbjeots,  as  people 
may  converse  in  heaven.  I  there  met  with  more  than  I 
have  words  to  tell,  of  true  Christian  life,  of  the  bve  of 
tmth,  of  kindness,  of  minds  earnest  for  and  receptive  of 
every  thing  which  is  great  and  good  in  humanity;  while 
my  acquaintance  with  some  beautiful,  peculiar  characters 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  my  soul  forever.  Nor  have  1 
any  where  met  with  more  hospitality,  or  with  a  more 
abounding  cordiality.  And  if  I  were  to  seek  for  one  ex- 
pression which  would  portray  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people  of  the  New  World,  I  could  not  find  any  other 
than  that  of  beautiful  human  beings. 

When  I  imagine  to  myself  a  Millennium  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  resting-point  in  the  history  of  the 
earth,  where  Satan  is  bound,  and  love,  beauty,  and  joy, 
and  the  fullness  of  love,  becomes  the  portion  of  ail,  I  thou 
behold  there  men  and  women,  such  as  my  friends ;  homes 
such  as  their  homes,  and  see  these  mighty  rivers  bearing 
from  these  flowery  prairies,  with  their  ocean-like  views, 
and  from  these  golden  fields  of  maize,  all  the  treasures  of 
earth  to  all  mankind,  and  mild,  fresh  winds  blow  over  it, 
and  the  clear  sun  shines.  Such  were  the  glorious  home 
of  the  Hesperides ! 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  predict  that  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  nations  by 
which  it  is  populated,  and  from  the  variety  in  its  scenery 
and  climate,  will  at  a  future  time  produce  a  popular  life 
of  a  totally  now  kind,  with  infinite  varieties  of  life  and 
temperament^  a  wholly  new  aspect  of  human  society  on 
earth.  But  what  appearance  will  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
present,  the  basis  of  which  is  now  being  formed  ?  One 
thing  appears  to  me  certain  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  must  become  citizens  of  the  world-— the 
universal  mankind^  par  excellence. 

Let  me  attempt  to  delineate  some  ftatuxtt  oi  tihibt  ^obq^* 

Vol.  II.— 0: 
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mon  theatre  of  the  great  driima  of  which  the  performanov 
has  now  commenced  (a  drama  whicli  embraces  a  thousand 
years  in  one  act))  and  the  dramatia  per^nce,  the  groups 
of  which  fill  the  stage;  for  they  who  in  the  life  of  the 
United  States  have  seen  merely  uniformity  or  cunfusioii, 
have  not  looked  into  it,  or  have  aeen  it  merely  with  a  dull 
virion.  Nothing  strikes  tne  en  much  in  thiij  world's  and 
states'  formation  as  its  liroad  dramatic  character. 

First  behold  its  theatre!  Yoq  hug  two  imme»:<e  stretches 
of  valley  between  three  chains  of  mountains,  running  from 
the  aoowy  North  to  the  glowing  South,  the  Alleghany,  the. 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  tfnowy  Mount- 
ains, which  last  chain  is  continued  into  Central  America, 
and  into  the  Cordilleras  and  Andes  of  South  America ; 
east  and  west  of  these  the  land  deiicends  toward  the  two 
great  seas  of  the  world. 

The  country  lying  between  tlu-  moimhiins  and  toward 
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in  wealth  of  popolation  and  in  beaoties  of  natnre.  Biv- 
en  and  volleya  beoome  wider ;  oonuneroial  life  grows  like 
a  giant. 

Virginia  and  tlie  Carolinas,  aa  well  bs  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida, in  the  South,  each  form  another  gronp  of  states,  pe«v 
pled  by  the  aoDs  uf  the  Cavaliers,  with  their  planters  and 
slave:*,  with  a  Htrong  conservative  life,  and  innoh  pcouliai 
heanty,  but  devoid  of  higher  social  aspiration.  These 
Northern  and  Southern  States  lie  between  the  Alleghany 
Hoantains,  which  are  coctaiaed  within  them,  and  the 
ocean  on  the  east.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  monntains  yon 
find  the  valley  of  the  Kituinaippi  and  the  Uissieaippi  States ; 
to  the  north  the  yoang  and  vigorous  Northwestern  States, 
with  free  institutions,  and  an  iocreaaing  population  of 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  increasing  still  more  in  light 
and  the  life  of  fi^edom ;  to  the  south,  the  slave  states, 
with  two  large  cities,  and  in  these  a  showy  civilization, 
but  for  the  rest  mach  wilderness  and  mnch  rudeness  still, 
which  all  their  cotton  and  all  their  sugar  is  not  able  to 
conceal.  West  of  the  Uiaaissippi  atill  is  continued  the 
distinction  between  the  Northem  and  Southern  States. 
The  labor  of  the  cultivator  has  here  just  commenced.  You 
meet  with  the  fifes  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indiana  still 
around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  North;  and 
along  the  Red  River  in  Arkansas  and  Loaisiana,  morasses 
and  heathen  iam. 

Westward  of  these  Mississippi  States  is  Texas,  with  the 
Rio  G-rande  or  Rio  Bravo  as  ita  boundary  on  the  west, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  an  immense  terri- 
tory, upon  the  fertile  banks  of  whose  rivers  the  flood  of 
emigration  is  now  beginning  to  settle.  The  upper  portion 
of  Texas  elevates  itself  by  degrees  into  a  mountain  range, 
and  unites  itself  on  the  northeast  to  the  latest  oonqaest 
of  the  United  States,  New  Mexico,  which  has  beautifhl 
terminal  valleys  on  the  east,  but  which  extends  itself 
westward  into  the  Rooky  Monotains,  and  ^noomcA  ^^X;^* 
£ed  in  tbeir  arms. 
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BetiveGH  these  states  and  the  Kissiaaippi  SUtea  liea 
the  great  hunting-ground  of  the  Indians,  that  mystio 
Nebraska,  a  great  portion  of  which,  according  to  what  I 
have  heard,  is  a  monotonous  steppe-land,  which  extends 
northward  as  far  as  Canada.  The  wild  Missouri  whirls 
through  it  with  a  thousand  angular  windings ;  there  are 
also  great  prairies  and  great  rivers,  herds  of  budaioes,  and 
tribes  of  warlike  Indians.  In  one  portion  of  this  immense 
region,  between  Missouri  and  Texas,  has  sprung  up  & 
peaceful,  flourishing  Indian  community,  which  ought  at 
aomo  future  time  to  ba  admitted  into  the  Great  Union  as 
an  independent  Christian  Indian  State.  This  would  be  a 
more  beautiful  conqueat  for  the  people  of  North  AmeriOB 
than  their  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  ! 

We  have  now  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  irreg- 
ular, bold  rock- formation,  more  remarkablo  for  their  fan- 
latio  iihaiieij  and   masses    than  for  their  height.     West- 
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eburohfls,  and  schools.  And  they  say  quite  calmly,  irheii 
qMakiDg  ef  the  country  between  Panama  and  the  Rio 
G-rendai  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Central  Mexioo, 
''  When  this  is  ours,  then,"  &o. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  any  thing  about  the  Constitution  of 
these  states,  nor  of  their  institutions  as  individual,  inde* 
pendent  states,  nor  of  their  relation  to  one  Federal  go¥* 
ernment  You  have  long  knoym,  much  better  than  I  can 
describe  it,  that  wonderfioil  states'  govemineiit,  whroh  af* 
fords  such  a  boundless  field  and  so  strong  an  impulse  to 
free  oompetition  and  development,  not  merely  for  individ- 
uals, but  for  society  and  states.  This  ocmstitutional  form 
of  government  seems  to  me,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to 
prove  that  the  destiny  of  a  people  is  preordained  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  before  they  themselves  comprehend  it 
They  must  accomplish  his  plans,  and  the  question  as  ra* 
gaids  them  is  merely  the  doing  it  well  or  ill. 

It  is  evident  that  the  founders  of  the  Araerioan  repub- 
lic, Washington  and  his  men,  did  not  take  a  philosophical 
review  of  the  work  which  they  had  accomplished  in  it; 
that  they  had  no  presentiment  of  the  future  of  which  they 
had  laid  the  foundation ;  they  followed  the  beckoning  hsnd 
of  necessity;  they  did  that  which  they  must  do;  but  they 
did  not  know  what  it  was  which  they  had  done;  and  for 
a  long  time  the  states  grew  as  the  lilies  of  the  field  in 
God's  sunshine,  without  knowing  how  or  for  what  pur- 
pose! 

It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  a  portion  of  them 
awoke  to  a  consciousntjss  of  the  sublime  mission  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform-— the  emancipation  of  hu- 
manity socially  and  politically. 

The  violent  movement  and  rotation  in  public  life,  the 
perpetual  appointment  of  officers  to  every  department  of 
government,  and  their  deposition  again  in  a  short  time,  at 
moat  in  four  years,  has  made  all  Europe  shake  its  head; 
aad  I  suppose  that  all  Aaia  would,  if  it  oooliii^  t3Da^^^  Vtsa 
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jfaoDlders  in  snob  a  way  as  to  cause  the  wail  of  China  to 
joake.  And  it  ia  not  without  reason  that  many  wise  men 
in  this  country  have  shook  their  heads  thoaghtfully  at 
some  application  of  the  rotation  principle  wfaioh  haa  oo- 
otured  here  and  there:  thus,  for  example,  I  heard  aerions 
complaints  made  in  the  young  Mississippi  Estates  of  the 
facility  with  which  a  right  to  vote  was  obtained  by  the 
emigranta  who  came  there,  even  though  they  may  be  from 
the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  population  of  Europe.  A 
year's  residence  in  a  state  gives  a  right  to  vote  at  the 
dection  of  the  officertf  of  the  state,  which  occurs  annual- 
ly ;  hence  the  election  of  tow  and  truthless  agitators,  men 
every  way  unfit  for  their  office;  and  the  difBoulty  for  the 
best  men  to  get  into  the  government,  because  the  best 
men  scorn  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  men 
of  low  principles  will  condescend  to  in  order  to  become 
th.- 
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land;  flags,  are  displayed,  and  great  placards  are  posted 
in  the  streets  with  words  of  warning  or  exhortation, "  Be- 
ware of  the  Whigs!"  "The  Democrats  are  Incendiaries!" 
"Vote  for  the  Whigs,  the  true  friends  of  our  country !" 
"Vote  for  the  Democrats,  the  preservers  of  popular  rights !" 
and  so  on.  The  nearer  the  day  of  election  approaches, 
the  stronger  becomes  the  agitation,  the  more  violent  the 
cry,  the  personal  abase,  and  the  threats.  One  might  im- 
agine that  the  torch  of  discord  was  about  to  be  lighted  in 
every  city,  that  the  Union  was  at  the  point  of  being  torn  to 
shreds,  and  that  every  citizen  was  in  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked by  his  neighbor.  During  all  this  I  could  not  but 
think  of  two  men  whom  I  had  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  each  enlisting  passengers  for  his  steam-boat,  and 
abusing  that  of  his  rival,  hurling  angry  words  and  threat- 
ening glances  at  each  other,  while  their  lips  oft^n  seemed 
to  curl  into  a  smile  when  they  had  said  any  thing  mag- 
nificently bad  of  the  other.  I  remember  my  asking  Mr. 
Downing,  as  I  witnessed  this  scene,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it?  and  he  replied  with  a  smile,  "It  means  noth- 
ing. Here  is  an  opposition  between  two  steamers,  and 
these  men  act  this  part  every  day." 

Much  of  the  great  political  agitation  here,  during  the 
time  of  the  elections,  has  much  the  same  meaning ;  the 
candidates  and  their  soldiers  fix  bayonets  in  their  glances 
and  their  words ;  the  ballot-box  is  put  in  motion ;  every 
thing  becomes  silent;  the  votes  are  thrown  in  amid  the 
utmost  order;  a  pause  ensues;  the  ballot-box  is  emptied, 
the  votes  are  read  aloud  and  counted ;  the  election  is  de- 
clared. The  men  of  office  are  elected  for  one  year  or  for 
two ;  the  governor  of  some  states  is  elected  for  four  years, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  in 
others  merely  for  two,  in  others  again  for  one,  and  all  is 
at  an  end  ;  nobody  makes  any  objection,  but  all  go  quiet- 
ly  to  their  own  homes,  ready  to  obey  the  new  magistracy, 
and  to  console  themselves,  as  Jacob  FaitMul  di^^  ^VOck 
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"bettor  luok  another  time !"  Rockets  aiioend  in  the  quiet 
evening  in  honor  of  the  sacoessful  candidate,  and  the  whole 
city  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  soundly. 

It  has  ocouTTod  to  mo  that  this  electioneering  agitation, 
in  which  people  exercise  their  minds  and  their  oratorioal 
powers — or,  at  all  events,  their  ability  to  talk  and  to  write, 
arc  like  a  safety-valve  in  the  steam-boat,  by  which  means 
any  exce^^s  of  steam  may  escape  to  fill  the  air  with  vapory 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  in  the  mean  time,  but  that  the  steam- 
power  within  the  state's  machine  might  be  applied  to  a 
bettor  purpose ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  henceforth  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a.  little  more  stability  in  their  mode  of 
government,  will  not  give  their  rulers  a  longer  period,  in 
which  each  can  attend  to  his  own  business  more  thorough- 
ly, and  thus  allord  an  ampler  sphere  for  real  talent  and 
less  for  demagogues. 
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Whwoter  lueiy  sabjeot  or  questkA  of  intereai  arises  in 
ietjr  which  demands  public  sympathy  or  co-operation, 
a  "  Convention"  is  immediately  called  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, and  immediately,  from  all  ends  of  the  city  or 
the  state,  or  firom  every  state  in  the  Union,  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject  or  question  fly  upon  the  wings 
oi  steam  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  and  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  of  the  city 
are  rapidly  filled ;  they  come  together  in  the  great  hall 
of  assembly,  they  shake  hands,  they  become  acquainted 
with  one  another,  they  make  speeches,  they  vote,  they 
carry  their  resolutions.  And  forth  upon  the  wings  of  a 
thousand  daily  papers  flies  that  which  the  meeting  or  the 
Convention  has  resolved.  These  resolutions  may  some- 
times also  be  merely  the  expression  of  opinion — as,  for 
example,  they  hold  ''  Indignation  meetings"  on  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  express  their  strong  disapprobation 
either  of  public  men  or  of  public  transactions.  It  is  al- 
ways admirable  with  what  readiness,  with  what  savoir 
fairs  this  people  advanoes  onward  in  self-government, 
and  how  determinedly  and  rapidly  it  |m>ceeds  from  ^^pro- 
posed'*^  to  ^^  resolved,^^* 

In  the  populous  free  states,  the  meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  different  trades  and  professions,  as  well  as  of  agri- 
culture, belong  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Thus  one  now  hears  of  Industrial  Congresses  in  New 
York  State,  where  the  trades-brethren  of  certain  kindred 

♦  A  splendid  proof  of  the  savoir  faire  in  self-government  is  given  at 
tlus  moment  in  the  ^tes*  organization  of  California.  During  a  couple 
of  years  have  the  wildest  adventurers  from  all  nations  of  the  earth  rush- 
ed thither  In  the  delirium  of  the  gold-fever.  But  the  best  of  the  people 
have  banded  together,  organized,  and  maintained  the  observance  of  law 
and  civil  order,  and  California,  rapidly  advanced  to  a  population  of  two 
hundred  thousand  souls,  now  takes  its  place  as  a  fully  competent  stat6 
in  the  great  circle  of  the  free  states  of  the  Union.  Even  the'  Chinese, 
who  hastened  to  California  by  thousands,  settle  themselves  down  and 
fire  in  peaceM  communion  under  the  powerful  hand  of  ItA  Kxk|^^ 

G2         ' 
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occii{Mtiom  meet  every  montlt ;  and  "  agrioQitnral  fairs^ 
are  already  held  ia  the  yonng  states  of  Hiobigvn  and 
Illinois,  where  the  agricultarista  of  the  state  exhibit  the 
rich  pToducta  of  the  coantry.  GinciQnati  na  well  aa  New 
York,  and  the  great  trading  towns  which  lie  between  them, 
Fittdbarg,  Harrt^hurg,  and  many  others,  have  their  me- 
chanical and  mercantile  asaociatiom,  their  meeting- 
hoDses,  libraries,  assembly-rooms,  and  guilds  on  a  large 
scale.  And  these  kindred  associations  are  all  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  each  other.  As,  for  instance,  an  artisan  who 
can  not  get  work  in  the  Eastern  Statea  is  passed  on  by 
means  of  these  associations  to  their  members  in  the 
Western  States,  where  there  is  abundance  of  work  for  all 
hands. 

Life  in  this  country  need  never  stand  still  or  stagnate. 
The  dangers  lie  in  another  direction.  But  this  free  asso- 
ciation is  evidently  an  organizing  and  conservative  prin- 
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eted  by  many,  attended  and  supported  by  many  also. 
These  furniah  and  afTord  a  striking  scene  in  the  great 
drama  which  is  now  being  performed  ;  for  all  that  lives 
fettered  in  Europe  U  brought  forward  in  America,  acquires 
form,  builda  a  church,  combines  in  tinioD,  takes  a  name, 
speaks  out,  and  obtains  a  hearing,  a  time  of  trial,  an  ex- 
amination,  and — judgment  is  passed,  that  ia  to  say,  time 
and  opportunity  to  rise  or  to  fall,  according  to  its  measure 
and  its  power. 

Scenes  also  of  the  life  of  the  Indians  and  the  negroes  in 
this  country  belong  to  the  dramatic  and  picturesque  life 
of  America.  The  wild  dances  of  the  former  on  the  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  the  gentle  songs  of  the  latter  in  the  fra- 
grant forests,  belong  to  the  theatre  of  the  New  World. 

The  government  of  America  has  not  a  little  to  reproach 
herself  with  as  regards  her  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
Latterly,  however,  this  treatment  has  become  more  just 
and  mild.  The  land  is  purchased  from  the  Indians;  they 
are  subjected  by  gentle  means  and  by  money ;  prohibitions 
are  made  against  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
among  them,  and  the  misiiionary  in  encouraged  in  his  la- 
bor of  iiitrodncing  Christianity  and  civilization.  But  this 
does  not  do  much.  The  red  men,  who  consider  them- 
selves the  most  successful  creation  of  the  G-reat  Spirit,  re- 
tire backward  into  the  desert  and  die.  Iferely  a  small 
number  of  them  have  passed  over  to  the  faith,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  mode  of  government  of  the  whites. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  is  much  more  considerable 
among  the  negro  race.  The  doctrine  of  the  Savior  comes 
to  the  negro  slaves  as  their  most  inward  need,  and  as  the 
accomplishment  of  the  wishes  of  their  souls.  They  them- 
selves enunciate  it  with  the  purest  joy.  Their  ardent, 
sensitive  being  obtains  from  this  its  most  beautiful  trans- 
figuration. The  ability  of  these  people  for  prayer  is  some- 
thing pticuliar,  and  quite  unusual.  Their  prayers  burst 
forth  into  flame  as  they  asoend  to  heaven.    lE^xft  (ikiCvSnwn. 
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of  the  warm  sua  will  yet  teach  lu  by  th«ii  pnyara  th* 
might  of  prayer. 

BurJDg  tho  conflict  which  ia  going  forward  in  the  free 
state:j  for  the  aholition  of  slavery,  the  friocda  of  the  slave 
havo  divided  themaelves  into  two  camps.  The  one  de- 
mands immediate  omanoipatioD  and  their  general  ednoa- 
tion;  the  other,  gradual  emancipatioa  and  the  ooloaiza- 
tion  on  the  ooaat  of  Africa.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  adopU 
ed  this  latter  mode,  and  haa  lately  made  ao  important 
putohatie  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to  oolo- 
nize  there  an  African  Ohio  of  fieo  negroes. 

Not  a  little  is  done  in  the  free  states  for  the  inatmotioB 
and  elevation  of  the  negroes',  but  still  I  can  not  ooDTtnoe 
myself  that  the  Americans  are  doing  this  jn  the  best  way. 
They  endeavor  to  form  this  human  raoo  bo  different  to 
thcm:jelvos,  according  to  their  own  methods  and  instita- 
tions.     When  I  see  those  frolicsome  negro  children  in  their 
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ilanoas  heie,  also  mtii  some  joong  mnl&ttnM  who  hav* 
stadied  and  taken  degrees  it  the  Oberlin  InstitntioB  in 
tikis  state,  and  I  have  found  them  putlonlarly  lukewarm 
towaid  the  interests  of  their  captive  brethren,  and  esps- 
i}iaUy  aa  as  ngards  ooloniaation  in  Liberia.  Frederiok 
Douglas  ia  as  yet  the  only  atroag  champion  among  them 
iat  their  own  people. 

Bot  if  any  thing  oaa  awake  within  them  a  more  com- 
prehensive feeling  for  the  whole  people,  it  is  assuredly 
tlkat  common  slavery  on  the  soil  of  America,  and  perhaps, 
more  than  any  thing  else  at  this  moment,  tbe  bill  which 
alloWH  the  rcoaptare  of  fugitive  slaves.  I  awoke  to  this 
thought  to-day  during  a  visit  to  a  firee  n^ro  ohorcht 
where  I  had  no  occasian  to  lament  any  want  of  interest  in 
the  national  affairs,  either  in  the  negro  preacher  or  the 
oongregation. 

I  had  in  the  forenocm  visited  a  negro  Baptist  Church 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  creed.  There  were  but  few 
IHesent,  and  they  of  the  n^ro  aristocracy  of  the  city. 
The  mode  of  conducting  the  divine  service  was  quiet,  very 
proper,  end  a  little  tedioas.  The  hymns  were  beautiful- 
ly  and  exquisitely  sung.  The  sermon,  which  treated  of 
"  Love  without  dissimulation  ;  how  hard  to  win,  how  im- 
possible without  the  influence  of  God  and  the  communi- 
cation of  hia  power,"  was  excellent.  The  preacher  was  a 
foir  mulatto,  with  the  features  and  demeanor  of  the  white 
race,  a  man  of  very  good  intellect  and  oonversational 
power,  with  whom  I  had  become  already  acquainted  in 
my  Cincinnati  home. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  African  Methodist  Church 
in  Cincinnati,  which  is  situated  in  the  African  quarter. 
In  this  district  live  the  greater  number  of  the  free  colored 
people  of  the  city ;  and  the  quarter  bears  the  traces  there- 
of. The  streets  and  the  houses  have,  it  is  true,  the  Anglo- 
American  regularity ;  but  broken  windows  and  rags  hang- 
tog  firom  them,  a  oertaia  seglected,  dbotdnly  eLS^w\,,>m'^ 


itli  it,  aini<l  (^viilnit  enchaiitnicnt  and  delisrht 
iiiling,  which  \va.<  in  i\<(j\i  exquisitt'ly  pure  and 
eJodiuns  lile. 

The  hymns  and  psalms  which  the  negroes  hav 
Ives  composed  have  a  peculiar  naive  character,  cI 
11  of  imagery  and  Hfe.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
eir  popular  church  hymns : 

*'  What  ship  is  this  thafs  landed  at  the  shore  1 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
It's  the  old  ship  of  Zion,  halleluiah, 
It*s  the  old  ship  of  Zion,  halleluiah. 
Is  the  mast  all  sure,  and  the  timber  all  sound  1 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
She's  built  of  gospel  timber,  halleluiah. 
She's  built,  &c. 

**  What  kind  of  men  does  she  have  on  board  t 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
They're  all  true-hearted  soldiers,  halleloiahv 
They're  all,  &c. 

*'  What  kind  of  Captain  does  she  have  on  board  1 
Oh,  glory  halleluiah ! 
Kin^^  Jesus  is  the  Captain,  halleluiah, 
King  Jesus,  dec. 
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congregation ,  the  preacher  mounted  the  pulpit.  He  was 
a  very  black  negro,  yoang,  with  a  very  retreating  fore- 
head, and  the  lower  portion  of  the  countenance  protrud- 
ing ;  upon  the  whole,  not  at  all  good-looking.  But  when 
he  began  to  speak,  the  congregation  hung  upon  his  words, 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  his  flowing  eloquence.  He 
admonished  the  assembly  to  reflect  on  the  present  need  of 
their  brethren ;  to  pray  for  the  fugitive  slaves,  who  must 
now,  in  great  multitudes,  leave  their  acquired  homes,  and 
seek  a  shelter  out  of  the  country  against  legal  violence 
and  legal  injustice.  He  exhorted  them  also  to  pray  for 
that  nation  which,  in  its  blindness,  would  pass  such  laws 
and  oppress  the  innocent !  This  exhortation  was  received 
with  deep  groans  and  lamenting  cries. 

After  this  the  preacher  drew  a  picture  of  the  death  of 
"  Sister  Bryant,"  and  related  the  history  of  her  beautiful 
Christian  devotion,  and  applied  to  her  the  words  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  of  those  "who  come  out  of  great  af- 
flictions." The  intention  of  suffering  on  earth,  the  glo- 
rious group  of  the  children  of  suffering  in  their  release, 
and  thanksgiving-song  as  represented  in  so  divine  and 
grand  a  manner  in  the  pages  of  Scripture,  were  placed  by 
the  negro  preacher  in  the  light  as  of  noonday,  and  as  I 
had  never  before  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  ordinary  min- 
isters. After  this  the  preacher  nearly  lost  himself  in  the 
prayer  for  the  sorrowing  widower  and  his  children,  and 
their  "little  blossoming  souls."  Then  came  the  sermon 
proper. 

The  preacher  proposed  to  the  congregation  the  question, 
"Is  God  with  us?"  "I  speak  of  our  nation,  my  breth- 
ren," said  he ;  "  I  regard  our  nationality.  Let  us  examine 
the  matter."  And  with  this  he  drew  a  very  ingenious 
parallel  between  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
and  the  negroes  in  America,  and  those  trials  by  which 
Providence  evinced  His  especial  solicitude  about  the  cho- 
•en  people.     After  having  represented  tVie  fate  ot  Vk<b  \v 
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Thelites  under  Pharaoh  ami  Moses,  ho  went  on  to  coateio- 
plate  lIiB  fate  of  the  negro  people. 

"How  shall  we  know  that  Crod  ia  with  ua?  Let  us 
look  at  the  questioQ  thus.^' 

He  thon  holdly  sketched  out  a  pioture  of  an  ensUved 
people  as  oppressed  in  every  way,  but  not  the  less  "  in- 
cieaaing  in  nurubuTii  and  improving  themselves,  paroha»- 
ing  iheir  own  freedom  from  slavery  (cries  of  '  Yesl  yes  I' 
'  Oh,  glory  1'  throughout  the  church) ;  purchasing  land 
(shouts  of  joy)  ;  ever  more  and  more  land  (increasing 
shouts);  buying  houses,  large  houses,  larger  and  titill  lar- 
ger houses  (increasing  jubilation  and  stamping  of  feet); 
building  churches  (still  louder  cries);  still  more  and  lar- 
ger churches  (louder  and  still  louder  cries,  movement, 
stamping  of  feet,  and  clapping  of  hands);  the  people  in- 
creasing still  in  number,  in  property,  in  prosperity,  and 
in  understanding,  so  that  the  rulers  of  the  land  began  to 
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io  general  c^iposad  ta  oolonizatlon  in  Afrioa,  mad  look  with 
nupioion  npon  tha  endeavors  of  the  whit«a  in  this  direo- 
tion.  Unfortunately,  th«  climate  of  Liberia  is  said  to  be 
so  unhealthy  from  the  constant  rains  that  there  seems  to 
be  soma  ground  for  the  suspictoD.  It  is  a  real  miafbrtnne 
far  the  youthful  oolony,  which  otherwise  ia  favored  by  the 
anbounded  fertiUty  of  the  oonatry  anmnd,  and  by  its  aC- 
flnenoe  in  valnable  tropical  growth.  The  colony  of  Li- 
beria, however,  inoreaaes,  althongh  not  rapidly,  in  popu- 
lation and  trade,  governed  by  mlers  of  its  own  electioB, 
and  with  churches,  school-houses,  printing-presses,  waM> 
houses,  and  shops.  Three  cities  are  already  founded  there. 
Commcxlore  Perry,  in  his  aooonnt  of  the  condition  of 
ibe  American- African  colony,  describes  the  settlement  at 
Uonnvia  as  especially  promising  for  trade,  and  that  at 
Cape  Palmas  for  agriculture.  For  tha  rest,  he  describes 
the  negroes  of  the  colony  aa  devoted  to  small  trade  racier 
than  to  agriculture.  And  this  seems  to  he  the  bias  of 
the  negroes  in  all  the  native  colonies  along  the  coast. 
"Some  of  the  colonista,"  says  he,  "  have  heoome  wealthy 
through  this  small  trade,  while  others,  again,  obtain  mere- 
ly  a  sufficient  maintenance." 

"  But,"  adds  the  commodore,  "  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
comforts  with  which  a  great  number  of  these  people  have 
anrrounded  themselves;  many  of  them  eojoy  ooavenienoes 
of  life  which  wen  unknown  to  the  first  settlers  in  North 
America.  Want  seems  not  to  exist  anuHig  them.  If 
some  of  them  suffer,  it  must  be  in  oonseqoenoe  of  their 
own  hizineas. 

.  "  I  had  at  Cape  Palmes  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
small  forma  or  clearings  of  the  oolonists.  These  exhibit' 
ed  considerable  labor,  and  were  beginning,  by  degrees,  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  well -cultivated  fields.  The 
roads  through  the  whole  of  this  setUement  were  remark- 
ably good,  when  the  youth  of  the  colony  and  its  small 
niMina  wom  taken  jnta  consideration. 
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"At  all  the  various  settlements  the  lawa  were  faithfol* 
Jy  observed  ;  the  morals  of  the  people  were  good,  and  tha 
community  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  strong  religious 
uentiment. 

"  (rovernor  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  a  fair  raalatto,  and 
Rnaswarm,  of  Cape  Patmas,  are  olever  and  estimable 
men,  and  we  have  in  these  two  men  ananswcrable  pmofs 
of  the  capacity  of  the  colored  people  for  self-governmeat. 

"  The  climate  of  Western  Africa  can  not  be  considered 
as  unwholesome  to  colored  colonists.  Every  one  must 
pass  through  the  acclimating  fever;  but,  now  that  mora- 
convenient  dwellings  are  erected,  so  that  the  sick  may  be 
properly  attended  to,  the  mortality  has  considerably  de- 
creased. Once  well  through  this  sicLness,  the  colonist 
finds  the  climate  and  the  air  suitable  to  his  oonstitution; 
not  so  the  white  man.  The  residence  of  a  few  years  on 
this  coast  is  certain  death  to  him. 
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nnut  before  that  tifne  nndergo  a  metamorpliosis— 'most 
become  more  Afrioao. 

If  I  h»d  time  and  money  enoogb,  I  woald  go  over  to 
Liberia  for  twelve  months.  Bat  where  would  I  not  go  to, 
and  what  would  I  not  see,  which  is  signifioant  in  nature 
or  ID  popular  life  over  the  whole  world?  I  would  make 
the  whole  earth  my  own.    Why  ia  life  so  short? 

Cincinnati,  November  29lh. 
I  yesterday  celebrated  Thanksgiving  Day,  one  of  the  few 
natioaal  festivals  of  the  New  World,  a  festival  which  ought 
to  be  observed  by  all  nations  as  one  of  the  most  worthy 
of  a  noble  and  clear-eyed  humanity.  The  festival  was  ceU 
ebrated  on  a  week  day,  and  converted  it  into  a  Sabbath. 
I  attended  in  the  forenoon  in  a  Baptist  church.  The  min- 
ister, a  man  of  talent,  took  as  the  subject  of  hia  discourse, 
after  thanksgiving  for  both  pablic  and  private  benefits 
which  were  enumerated,  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States.  He  had  been  upbraided  as  timid  in  ex- 
pressing himself  on  this  subject;  ho  now, therefore, wished 
to  dear  himself  from  suspician,  and  to  show  that  he  had 
no  fear.  He  condemned  slavery,  and  lamented  its  intro> 
dnotion  into  America,  but  he  condemned  also  the  proceed- 
JDgs  of  the  Abolitionists.  They  had  involved  the  affair, 
they  had  renderf^d  emancipation  impossible  in  America. 
The  preacher  considored  that  slavery  in  America  had 
never  less  prospect  of  abolition  than  at  the  present  time. 
"Never  had  the  Southern  Slatea  grasped  the  ohain'of  slav- 
ery with  a  firmer  hand.  Threats  and  defiance  have  been 
the  otTspring  of  threats  and  defiance."  The  hope  of  the 
speaker  lay  in  the  devotion  of  the  African  people  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  the  colonization  of  Christianized  negro  slaves 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  these  he  considered  to  be  the 
only  available  means  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
After  some  interesting  statementa  regarding  the  products 
of  Africa  and  the  advantage  which  free  African  labor  m\ut. 
have  over  alave  labor,  together  vith  the  inmeum^  t«- 
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soaioM  of  Liberia,  he  preaentad  a  poetioally  beaatifid  <ritw 

of  the  possible  future  of  the  Ethiopio  noe  in  its  moAavi 
oouotry,  this  hot,  myatio  Africa. 

I  had  followed  the  pieaoher  with  the  deepest  iDtontk 
His  oooeluding  remarka  awoke  a  vision  within  my  sooL 

1  believe  that  "hot,  mystio  Afrioa,"  with  its  Hoontaim 
of  the  Moon,  its  Nile,  its  pyramids,  and  its  trapioal  fbreali 
Bwanaing  with  animal  life  and  the  luxnrianoe  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  awake  to  a  new  exiitenoa.  I  beheld 
Asia,  with  its  old,  primeval  wiadom,  its  old,  half-petrified 
kingdoms;  Earope,with  its  manifold  kingdoms  andpet^ila 
stamped  with  their  living  peooliarities  of  oharaoter ;  I  b^ 
held  Amerioa,  the  youngest,  but  ere  long  the  most  power- 
ful, of  earth's  own  daughters,  with  her  new  men  bom  fima 
the  morning  dew  of  a  new  life ;  I  beheld  Anslndia^  with 
its  colonies  of  prodigal  but  forgiven  sons  again  Toeeind 
into  the  father's  honse:  I  beheld  them  all  raise  themselvea 
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titf  in  wfcioh  I  un  a  happy  gont  Th«  TreaHlty,  beta 
tiial  Ohio  is  plaond  likcTtha  heart  in  that  great  grmp  of 
itetat  betmen  tha  Bsstern  Ooean  and  the  HiMisaippi. 
And  although  Uiis  atate  is  one  of  ths  yoangest  in  tiia 
Unkn,  I  feel  that  a  mora  central  life  stira  here  than  in 
ny  of  the  states  whioh  I  have  hitherto  viaibed.  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  puople  here  wished  with  nnprejodioed  minds 
to  do  jastioe  to  all  powers  and  tendencies  of  humanity, 
ftud  to  allow  every  one  his  proper  share  of  the  heart's  life 
and  blood.  Among  the  faots  of  this  class  I  place  the  S[ed< 
ioal  College  here,  nnder  the  direction  of  an  intelleotod 
young  man,  Dr.  J.  Buchanan,  and  in  which  Allopathy 
and  Homeopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  the  so^^alled  Botanic- 
al Medicine  are  admitted  and  studied  as  natural  methods 
ta  nature's  sanitary  code,  and  all  as  serviceable  in  certain 
diseases  and  oiroumstanoes,  all  as  necessary  in  a  oompre- 
bensive  system  of  study  of  health  and  disease.  Buchanan 
makes  man  the  measure  of  the  universe  and  its  centre. 
He  sees  the  centre  of  man  in  the  human  brain,  and  from 
that  pwnt  strikes  out  an  infinite,  glorions  future,  in  which 
■II  those  infinite  poesibilitiea  now  slambering  within  it 
will  develop  themselves  into  life  and  harmony  on  earth 
and  in  the  universe.  Amid  severe  daily  labor  and  many 
anxieties,  he  repoaea  in  this  view  as  in  the  Sabbath-festi- . 
val  of  his  spirit. 

Among  ^e  faots  of  this  class  I  place  Oberlin  College, 
where  the  yonth  of  colored  as  well  as  white  people,  both 
boys  and  girls,  stady  and  take  degrees  in  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  tanght  in  the  American 
academies. 

Among  these  I  place  the  works  and  opinions  of  many 
distiogaished  men,  who  are  occupied  in  organizing  a  more 
eomplete  and  oompreheotiive  scheme  of  education  for 
women  as  well  as  for  men. 

Cincinnati,  the  Qneen  of  the  West,  which  has  her 
Ann*  apon  the  banks  of  fli«  beantifictl  m«  ^CftaoV'*'''^ 
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a  baokgrouod  of  encircling  hilb,  Uka  a  qn«en  aniraonded 
by  her  court  ladiea,  is  a  ominopolitan  city,  and  embraoos 
in  her  boaom  peoplea  of  all  nationu  and  all  roligiouti  seoU. 
G-erman:!  coantitute  a  ooaaiderable  portion  of  the  popala- 
tion  of  the  city,  which  now  amounta  to  120,000  iobIs. 
The  G-ermana  live  here  as  in  their  old  Germany.  Tbej 
are  gemuthlich,  drink  beer,  practice  music,  and  still  pon- 
der here  "vber  die  Weltgesckichte"  I  have  latoly  read 
B  little  book  with  this  title  by  a  Dr.  Patte,  who  residea 
here.  The  Q,ueen  of  the  West  allows  all  her  subjects  to 
ponder,  talk,  and  write  aa  best  pleases  them.  She  is  tlia 
most  liberal  queen  in  the  world. 

Schools,  however,  in  Ohio  are  not  equal  to  those  of  tha 
Northeastern  States ;  but  there  is  an  earnest  endeavor  at 
work  for  their  improvement.  \Vlien  I  visited  one  of  the 
district  boyn'  schools  of  Cinoinnati,  it  was  said  to  me,  as 
I  entered  one  of  the  halls  of  the  school,  "  This  is  our  beat- 
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itu  and  zeal  of  a  pTivutd  man,  Professor  0.  M.  Uit4jhelL 
The  history  of  tke  origia  of  thia  beaatifuL  observatory, 
«hioh_iB  oae  of  the  highest  olasa,  deserres  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  show  in  its  true  light  what  the  detonnination 
and  eathasiasm  of  an  individual  may  achieve  in  the  New 
World,  and  in  what  way  he  can  interest  the  mass  of  the 
people  for  a  soienoo  whioh  he  desirett  to  make  popular. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  genius,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  pa- 
tience and  of  persevering  determination.  It  i«  a  great 
oomraendatioQ  of  the  man,  and  of  the  maaseti  also.  But 
the  history  of  all  this  would  be  too  long. 

The  arts  have  alito  began  to  reveal  themselves  in  Cin- 
oinnati ;  but,  as  yet,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  city 
itself  is  hardly  sixty  years  old.  There  is  an  Ait  Union 
Iwre,  the  exhibition  of  which  I  visited  twice.  There  were 
•ome  good  pictures.  None,  however,  took  so  much  hold 
OD  my  memory  as  a  haraorous  little  painting  representing 
three  huge  swine  very  naturally.  They  were  sitting  upon 
their  bams,  below  a  rock,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  lard 
oil;"  and  they  were  gazing  very  attentively  at  one  of 
their  brethren,  who  was  attacking  a  dead  whale,  whioh 
had  been  cast  upon  the  shore  hard  by.  Beyond  lay  the 
great  ocean.  This  little  humotoQsly>coQceived  and  well- 
painted  piece  hung  between  two  pictures,  ths  subjects  of 
which  were  the  *'  Loves  of  the  Angels" — ethereal  figures 
floating  forth  over  clear  lakes,  and  meeting  each  other  on 
verdant  flowery  shores.  A  greater  contrast  than  between 
those  poettoal  pictures  and  the  prose  of  the  former  ooald 
scarcely  have  been  imagined.  Pity  only  that  the  exeoQ- 
lion  of  these  did  not  equal  that  of  the  other.  Our  Soder- 
mark  wonld  have  given  the  prize  to  the  latter.  So  should 
I;  but  yet  I  would  not  have  had  the  picture  in  my  room,  nor 
yet  the  angeUpoems,  with  all  their  bright  anticipations. 

The  &ne  arts  have  hitherto  received  but  little  attention 
in  Uifi  United  States;  it  may  be  that  there  is  but  little 
distiDgaisIied  talent,  or,  whioh  I  siupeot  ia  iha  Q&ae^SlaBX 
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tbs  people  in  geaeral  are  deficient  in  srtlstio  fteling.  I 
hBve  heard  a  deal  said  of  an  Amerioan  painter  oamad 
Alston,  who  13  considered  one  of  the  greatest  paintera,uid 
I  have  heard  hia  works  very  highly  praiaed  and  admired; 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  read  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  noble 
old  Channing  these  words:  "As  long  as  I  see  Bach  nwK 
as  Alston  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  feel  that  I 
have  no  right  io  possess  its  auperflnities." 

And  I  ha^  heard  my  friends,  the  S.'s,  of  New  York, 
speak  of  a  yoang  landscape  painter  of  that  oi^,  who  was 
possessed  of  unmistakable  talent,  and  a  man  of  eatimaUc 
character,  who,  not  long  since,  consulting  with  his  yonng 
wife  as  to  the  best  mode  of  managing  for  themaelves  and 
their  two  little  ones,  came  to  the  agreement  that  the  beat 
mixle  of  all  would  be  for  them  to  die !  GKxxi  Clod !  And 
this  in  this  young,  wealthy  New  World  !  And  yet  the  pio> 
tnres  of  this  young  artist  are  of  the  claae  which  I  wonld 
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original  oreation  in  tnarble.  I  say  creation,  beoause  there 
is  nothing  in  this  work  which  speaks  of  labor.  It  is  a 
6gure  so  complete,  ho  liring  and  beautiral,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  described.  It  id  the  bust  of  a  woman  the  size  of  life. 
They  have  called  it  Genevra,  but  why  I  linow  not.  It 
oDght  to  be  called  Galathea,  booaose  Pygmalian  Powers 
has  infused  into  her  a  vitiility  \vhioh  requires  only  a  divine 
indication  to  breathe;  or,  lather,  it  ought  to  be  called  the 
American,  because  the  )ie<!uliar  beauty  of  the  featares, 
the  form  and  action  cf  tlu^hcad  and  neck,  are  those  of  the 
American  woman.  There  i:i  mmo  nf  the  Greek  stifTne^ 
in  it;  it  i:<  a  regularity  of  beauty  full  of  life  and  grace,  and 
the  expression — yea,  thus  onght  she  to  look,  the  woman 
of  the  I4cw  World,  she  who,  sustained  by  a  public  spirit 
full  of  benevolence,  may  without  stni^le  and  without 
protest  develop  the  fullness  iind  the  earnestness  of  her  be- 
ing; thus  ought  she  to  smile,  to  glance,  to  move,  reposing 
in  this  as  in  a  M'orld  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty;  thus 
ought  she  to  be  firm,  and  yet  pleasing ;  thus  divinely  wise ; 
thus  angelically  harmoniouM  and  kind;  thus  ought  she  to 
work !  And  then,  then  shall  ascend  the  new  day  of  the 
New  World ! 

Mr.  Longworth  had  jocularly  prepared  me,  before  he 
conducted  me  into  his  cabinet  of  art,  where  his  bust 
stands,  "  for  the  rudeness  of  the  first  work  of  a  yoang 
artist,"  and  requested  me  to  overlook  this.  I  gazed  at 
the  figure,  and  contemplated  it  till  my  heart  swelled  with 
emotion  and  my  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  I  wept  be- 
fore the  ideal  of  the  new  beauty,  not  because  I  was  my- 
self  so  far  removed  from  it — no,  but  in  admiration,  in  joy, 
in  hope,  in  the  consciousness  that  I  here  beheld  that  wom- 
an of  the  ?i'ew  World,  tlmtCilnlhoa.  which  now  slumbers 
in  marble,  but  who  will  one  day  rr  ccivo  life  from  the  Di- 
vine touch.  And  have  I  not  already  seen  her  features, 
her  life  among  some  of  the  young  women  of  this  besuti- 
fiil  conntry?     I  see  them,  and  I  mention  beloved  names! 

Vol.  II.— H 
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From  this  time  forth  I  shall  look  for  these  feotnm, 
thid  expression  in  the  ooaDteoanca  of  erery  young  wom- 
an ;  she  will  beODtne  dear  or  indifferent  to  me  aocording  as 
she  tniire  or  less  resenibiea  the  image  of  tba  Galathea  of 
the  New  World- 

Cestd  of  this  bust  ooght  to  be  io  the  possession  of  every 
American  home,  and  erery  yonng  girl  shonld  grow  np 
nnder  ibt  observation,  like  aa  Hawthorn's  yonth  grew  ap 
gazing  upon  that  "  great  eioae  conntenance,"  antii  hia 
countenanoe  acquired  its  beaoty. 

Have  I  told  you  that  I  here  hve  in  the  vine^istriot  of 
North  America?  The  vine,  which  grows  laxoriantly  wild 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  America,  has  been  culti- 
vated on  the  heights  which  border  the  Ohio  Biver  with 
groat  attention,  principally  by  Mr.  Longworth,  and  here 
is  made  American  Sherry  and  Champagne.  The  Cataw- 
ba and  Isabolla  grapes  are  the  kinds  geoerally  cultivated  ' 
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P.S. — Jly  letter  terrifies  me ;  it  liu  grown  to  aaoh  a 
length  and  Iweadtb,  th^t  my  friends  in  Gindonati  must 
regard  it  aa  one  of  the  ahapelesa  giant  pndnotions  of  the 
Great  West,  a  sort  of  Bhine  ipnse  from  the  Hissiaeippl  * 
Utgaerd.  It  strikes  me  like  some  sort  of  witoh  with 
many  feet,  and  many  eyes  peeping  oat  on  all  sides.  And 
now  it  shall  mn  off  to  Sweden !  Off  with  it!  and  what 
the  thing  has  of  head  and  heart  I  will  tnut  yon  for  find- 
ing oat 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  set  off  Sot  New  Orleansi  and  from 
thence  to  Coba  for  the  winter  monQu.  I  wish  to  see  the 
faoe  of  the  earth  under  a  tropical  snn  and  nnder  the  do- 
minion of  'the  Spaniard,  I  wish  to  see  Hie  SonUiem 
Cross  and  the  great  star  Argo  in  the  heavens.  Then  I 
will  turn  back  toward  the  Pole-star,  and  oar  silent  North, 
my  dear,  qaiet  home ! 


LETTER    IXII. 

NmA's  Ark,  on  ibe  MtwiMippl,  Dee.  IStn. 

Thb  day  before  yesterday,  the  16th,  I  left  Cincinnati; 
my  kind,  excellent  host  and  hostess  aooompanied  me  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  overwhelmed  me  at  the  last  mo- 
ment  with  proofs  of  their  good-will,  all  light  and  agree- 
able to  bear  away  with  me,  beoaase  they  were  bestowed 
with  a  warm  heart,  and  they  were  to  accompany  me  to 
Sweden,  and  there  remind  me  of  the  beantifol  Ohio  and 
my  CinoinnaU  home.  The  good  Jothim,  Ur.  S.,  present- 
ed me  with  a  oolleotion  of  shells  from  the  Ohio  River, 
some  of  which  an  extremely  beantifnl. 

It  was  a  lovely  sunoy  day,  that  oa  which  I  commenced 
my  jonmey,  and  Cincinnati,  its  vine-covered  hills,  its 
lovely  villas,  and  the  River  Ohio  were  brilliant  in  the  son- 
shine.  There  vras  a  sunny  warmth  in  my  sool  Ukewise, 
and  tiie  praofil  of  kindinH  mUiAi  I  reonind  from  many 
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friends  in  the  oity  during  the  last  few  daya  were  to  me 
Iik«  the  soft  ■uminor  wind;  hat  I  was  very  weary  after 
a  violflnt  headache  and  the  exoitement  of  departure.  I 
longed  for  rest  and  iiilence. 

Tho  giant  steamer  Belle  Key  moved  slowly  along,  thnn- 
doring  down  the  clear  falao  river,  the  lofty  iiharea  of  which, 
with  their  ever-changing  scones,  glided  past  oheerfal  and 
lovely.  Tho  river  became  hroader,  the  hills  sank  lower, 
the  villas  disappeared,  farm-houses  and  log-houaes  reonrred 
at  mor«  and  more  distant  intervals,  the  banks  became 
more  wooded  and  desolate.  We  approached  the  Hiasia- 
sippi. 

What  is  going  on  ?  Why  do  the  people  rash  oat  from 
tho  fields  ?    A  chase  npon  the  water  ? 

A  stag  with  branching  antlers  swims  across  the  river 
from  the  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio  shore.     He  is  not  far  from 
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thst  they  can  soarcely  walk — oows,  calves,  hones,  males, 
sheep,  pigs,  whole  herds  of  them,  send  forth  the  soand  of 
their  groDtings  from  the  lower  deck,  and  send  np  to  us 
between  times  any  thing  but  agreeable  odors ;  and  on  the 
deck  above  us  turkeys  gobble — gee^ifl,  ducks,  hens,  and 
oooka  orow  and  fight,  and  little  pigs  go  rushing  wildly 
ahout,  and  among  the  poultry  pens. 

On  the  middle  deck,  where  we,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam  are  bestowed,  every  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
remarkably  comfortable.  The  ladies'  saloon  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  the  passengers  few,  and  of  an  excellent 
olass.  I  have  my  state-room  to  myself.  I  am  like  a  prin- 
oess  in  a  fairy-tale.  My  cavalier  for  the  journey,  ICr. 
Leruer  H.,  is  one  of  that  energetic  and  warm-hearted  class 
of  American  men,  and  add  to  this  a  very  agreeable  fel- 
low also,  who  in  his  behavior  to  "  a  lady  intrusted  to  hii 
care"  has  that  blending  of  brotherly  cordiality  and  ohival- 
rio  politeness  which  makes  the  man  of  the  New  "World  the 
most  agreeable  companion  that  a  lady  can  desire.  No 
screaming  children  disturb  the  quietness  on  board ;  and 
the  grunting  of  the  swino  and  other  animal  sounds  in  out 
Noah's  Ark  we  do  not  allow  to  trouble  us.  All  these 
animals  are  destined  to  the  Christmas  market  of  New 
Orleans. 

December  V7lh.  The  Missbsippi-Uiasouri  flows  turbidly 
and  broad  with  its  increasing  waters,  full  of  drift-wood, 
trees,  branches,  and  stumps,  which  give  us  sometimes  no 
inconsiderable  bumps.  The  shores  are  low  and  swampy, 
covered  with  the  now  leafless  woods  of  a  kind  of  pop- 
lar called  ootton-wood.  It  is  horribly  monotonous.  Tho 
weather  is  gray  and  cold,  and  every  thing  looks  gray 
around  us.  We  have  now  Uissouri  on  our  right,  and  Ken- 
tucky on  our  left.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  had  time  to  sea 
more  of  Kentacky  and  Kentucky  people.  They  are  pe- 
culiar  in  appearance  and  in  disposition.  They  are  tall, 
very  limber  in  tlieir  joints,  and  dexterous,  generous,  free- 
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^l)l■kou,  gixKt>oatnret1,  cordial,  droll  people,  whom  I  should 
ha VI!  bfct'iiie  Tery  fond  of.  And  then  "  Skyrnir'a  Glove," 
the  iiiammoth  cave,  and  the  little  green  river  which  flows* 
thtTti  —  I  ought  tu  have  seen  them!  Leroer  H.  talks 
about  that  cave  till  I  almost  bny  I  have  aeen  it. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  pleasure  whtch  he  prepared  for  me 
onfl  evening  on  the  Ohio.  He  asked  me  whether  I  ehonld 
likn  to  hear  the  negroes  of  the  yhjp  sing,  and  led  me  for 
this  purpose  to  the  lowest  deck,  where  I  beheld  a  strange 
scene.  The  immense  cngine^fires  are  all  on  thia  deck, 
eight  or  nine  apertures  all  in  a  row ;  they  are  like  yawn- 
ing fiery  throats,  and  beside  each  throat  stood  a  negro 
naked  to  his  middle,  who  flung  in  fire-wood.  Pieces  of 
wood  were  passed  onward  to  these  feeders  by  other  ne- 
groes, who  stood  up  aloft  on  a  large  open  place  between 
them  and  a  negro,  who,  standing  on  a  lofty  stack  of  fire- 
\'<^l  for  the  1- 
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We  are  still  in  the  grain-district  of  the  Mississippi,  bat 
we  shall  soon  reach  the  region  of  cotton.  We  have  now 
Arkansas  on  our  right  hand,  and  Tennessee  on  Our  left, 
slave  states  rich  in  natural  beauty,  but  still  rude  in  spirit- 
ual and  material  culture. 

December  20th.  We  are  now  in  the  region  of  cotton. 
The  shores  on  both  sides  are  low  and  swampy,  covered  by 
forests  of  cotton-wood-trees,  now  leafless.  Here  and  there, 
however,  are  interspersed  cotton  plantations,  with  the 
white  slave  villages  and  the  habitations  of  the  planters ; 
and  one  sees  swarthy  figures  moving  about  on  the  gray 
soil,  gathering  the  cotton-pods  that  still  remain  upon  the 
blackening  shrubs.  I  went  on  shore  to-day  with  Mr.  H. 
at  a  cotton  plantation,*  and  broke  off  some  branches,  with 
tufts  of  cotton  still  hanging  upon  them,  from  shrubs  which 
grew  round  a  slave-hut.  The  tufts  of  cotton  are  extreme- 
ly beautiful  as  they  come  forth  from  the  opening  capsules 
of  the  seed-pod.  Every  seed  is  imbedded  in  a  pillow  of 
cotton.  Cotton  is  the  envelope  of  the  seed.  You  shall 
see  it  when  I  return. 

We  have  now  Arkansas  on  our  right,  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  on  our  left.     Along  the  river  lie  the  cane 
brake,  thick  reed-like  canes,  which  stand  up  as  impene* 
trable  as  a  wall  between  the  water  and  the  land. 

Thus  far  came  Father  Marquette  upon  his  sun-bright 
Mississippi  journey  from  the  North;  thus  far,  also,  from 
the  South  advanced  the  first  European  discoverer,  the 
Spaniard,  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  is  two  poems ;  the  one 
beautiful  and  sun-bright  as  its  idyllian  islands  and  its 
clear  waters  in  the  North,  the  other  as  melancholy,  as 
tragically  gloomy  as  the  tint  and  the  scenery  of  the  river 
in  its  southern  portion,  through  which  I  am  now  journey- 
ing. The  hero  of  the  former  is  the  mild,  unpretending 
Father  Marquette.  The  hero  of  the  latter  is  the  proud 
warrior,  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 
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Soto  had  been  the  Citvorite  oompanion  of  Pizarro  in  the 
oonquest  of  Peru  ;  he  had  distingaished  himself  at  the 
storming  of  Gusco,  and  was  favored  by  Charles  Y.  in 
ijpain,  and  rewarded  both  with  honor  and  wealth,  and 
finally  appointed  by  him  G-overnor  of  Cuba.  But  his 
proud,  ambitious  mind  desired  more.  Fooled  by  false 
prophets,  and  most  of  all  by  his  own  heart,  he  desired  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  at  bis  own  cost,  whioh  should  ad- 
vance from  Florida  into  North  America,  and  there  oonquar 
for  the  Spaniards  richer  treasures  and  more  beautiful  lands 
than  thoae  of  Mexico  and  Fern ;  and  his  own  belief  pos- 
sessed so  great  a  power  of  influencing  the  mind  of  ^te 
Spaniards,  that  vast  numbers  of  young  men  of  noble  birth 
and  good  fortune  enlisted  under  his  command.  They 
sold  their  vineyard:^  their  houses,  and  valuables  to  puN 
chase  expensive  arms,  equipments,  and  horses.  Out  of 
multitudes  who  offered  themselves  as  volunteers  on  this 
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And  ever  as  they  advaoced  onward  through  the  wilder- 
ness, mass  was  punctually  performed  by  priests  with  all 
the  pomp  of  Catholic  observance,  and  ever  as  they  ad- 
vanced onward  they  practiced  cruelty  against  the  natives, 
while  in  their  own  camp  they  occupied  themselves  with 
the  excitement  of  desperate  gaming. 

The  wanderings  of  the  first  year  were  westward,  thenot 
into  Greorgia,  which  was  then,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  un- 
determined southeastern  continent,  called  Florida.  Their 
journeyings  were  difficult,  and  often  dangerous,  froip  the 
hostility  of  the  Indiads.  They  found  abundance  of  maize, 
but  no  gold  and  no  cities,  only  small  Indian  villages.  Nor 
could  the  natives  inform  them  of  any  land  in  which  gold 
was  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  adventurers  now  desired 
that  their  leader  should  turn  back ;  but  he  replied, 

'^  I  will  not  turn  back  till  I  have  seen  the  poverty  of 
the  country  with  my  own  eyes." 

And  he  ordered  the  Indians  to  be  burned  or  mutilated, 
whom  he  believed  had  intentionally  mbled  him.  Other 
captive  Indians,  alarmed  at  this,  assured  him  that  gold 
might  be  found  further  toward  the  northwest.  And  De 
Soto  and  his  men  journeyed  on  still  further,  plundering 
and  desolating  as  they  went. 

The  second  year  brought  them  into  the  highlands  of 
G-eorgia,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  peaceful  and  gentle 
Cherokee  Indians.  A  number  of  De  Soto's  people  wished 
to  settle  themselves  down  here  in  the  midst  of  this  beau- 
tiful region,  to  till  the  soil  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
the  earth.  But  De  Soto  had  promised  Spain  gold  and 
great  cities,  and  the  proud  Spaniard  would  not  rest  until 
he  had  found  them.  He  was  an  obstinate  man,  of  few 
words  and  strong  will,  and  all  his  attendants  yielded  them- 
selves to  him. 

They  wandered  still  further ;  advanced  into  Alabama, 
where  there  was  a  large  town  called  Mavilla  (afterward 
Mobile).     Hero  tho  Indians  rose  up  against  him.    A  bat- 
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tie  flnsaed — the  Spanish  oavalry  overcame  the  enemy :  a 
more  bloody  Indian  battle  waa  never  fonght  rta  American 
mil ;  tiio  town  was  act  on  6re ;  two  thousand.five  fannd- 
red  Indians  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  anfTocated,  ot 
burned ;  the  Spaniards  lost  a  few  of  their  nnmber,  and 
most  of  their  baggage,  which  perished  in  the  flames  with 
the  Indian  town. 

Spanish  ships  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived 
from  Cuba  at  Pensaoola  Bay,  near  Havilla.  Bnt  De  Soto 
had  not  yet  found  either  silver  or  gold-;  the  flames  of  Ma- 
villa  had  destroyed  the  carions  collections  which  he  had 
made,  and,  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his  hopes  defeated, 
he  resolved  to  send  do  news  of  himself  until  he  had  ob- 
tained that  for  which  he  soaght.  He  tamed  away  from 
the  sea-ooast  and  proceeded  northwestward,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  His  little  hand  was  now  diminished  to 
five  hundred  men. 
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H3  ordered  the  chains  to  be  takea  Jrom  the  limbs  of 
the  captives,  and  new  weapons  to  be  forged ;  he  clothed 
his  troops  in  garments  of  skins  and  mats  of  ivy-leayes,  and 
advanced  still  further  west  in  search  of  the  land  of  gold. 

For  seven  days  they  wandered  through  a  wilderness  of 
forests  and  morasses.  They  then  reached  the  Indian  set- 
tlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  the  first  European  who  beheld 
the  mighty  river. 

The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  not  changed  its  char- 
acter. It  was  then  described  as  braad  and  turbid,  flow- 
ing on  with  a  powerful  current,  and  with  a  quantity  of 
trees  and  timber  always  floating  on  its  stream. 

In  Hay,  1541,  the  Spaniards  crossed  the  river  in  large 
boats  whidi  they  themselves  had  built  9e  Soto  pro- 
ceeded into  Arkansas.  Here  the  Spaniards  were  saluted 
by  the  natives  as  children  of  the  Sun,  and  the  blind  were 
brought  to  them  that  they  might  receive  their  sight  from 
the  children  of  the  Light 

"  Pray  only  to  Grod  who  dwells  in  heaven,"  replied  De 
Soto,  "  and  He  will  give  you  what  you  need." 

Following  his.  dark  impulse,  De  Soto  advanced  still  fur- 
ther toward  the  northwest,  and  finally  reached  the  high- 
lands of  the  White  River,  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Mississippi.  But  neither  did  these  mountains  yield  gold 
nor  precious  stones! 

De  Soto  and  his  people  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
an  Indian  town  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River,  Washi- 
ta, among  a  peaceful  Indian  tribe,  who  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  who  had  fixed  towns.  The  young  cava- 
liers practiced  upon  the  unoffending  natives  every  cruelty 
which  their  unbridled  caprice  suggested.  De  Soto,  it  is 
said,  had  no  pleasure  in  cruelty ;  but  the  lives  and  rights 
of  the  Indians  were  counted  as  nothing  by  him. 

In  the  following  spring  De  Soto  determined  to  descend 
the  Washita  to  its  junction,  and  to  obtain  tidings  of  the 
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death,  tliey  wrapped  his  body  in  a  mantle,  ted  in  the 
depth  of  night  boie  it  out  upon  the  Miaiiaaippi,  and  sank 
it  silently  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

It  waa  now  again  Hay,  and  the  spring  burst  forth  glo- 
rious over  the  lliasbaippt,  but  De  Soto  rose  up  no  more 
to  meet  it. 

"  The  discoverer  of  the  Miaaissippl,"  adds  the  historian, 
to  whom  I  am  muoh  indebted  for  the  above,  "  slept  be> 
ueath  its  waters.  For  four  years  he  had  wandered  to  and 
fro  over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  in  aearah  of  gold, 
but  had  finind  nothing  bo  remarkable  as  the  place  of  hia 
burial." 

Father  Marqoetta  slnmbered  at  the  floot  of  ibe  altar, 
without  sickness  and  wrrow,  after  a  life  of  peaceful  oon> 
quest  and  uoiiitemipted  success ;  and  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
slowly  dying  amid  morasses  and  adversities,  that  prood 
heart  the  prey  of  anxiety  and  of  humiliation— what  pic- 
tures they  present !  Has  poetry  any  thing  brighter  than 
the  former,  any  thing  more  gloomy  than  the  latter  ? 

December  31sl.  The  Mississippi  flows  gray,  turbid,  and 
broad ;  stUl  broader  and  still  more  tarbid  it  seems  to  me 
under  this  gray,  chilly,  wintery  sky.  Its  waters  become 
more  and  more  swollen  every  day,  and  the  shores  become 
still  more  flat  and  swampy,  bordered  vrith  cotton-wood  and 
oane-brake.  G-reat  blocks  of  timber,  trees,  and  all  kind 
of  things  float  along  the  Hississippi,  all  telling  of  wreck 
and  desolation.  This  great  river  seems  to  me  like  tbo 
waters  of  the  Deluge,  and  they  bear  along  with  them  a 
vast  register  of  sio.  Our  magnificent  Noah's  Ark,  howev- 
er, more  cosmopolitan  than  its  ancient  pretleoessor,  floats 
upon  the  great  cosmopolitan  waters'  with  an  easy  con- 
science, and  is  such  a  capital  place  altogether,  that,  though 
1  sometimes  think  of  the  Deluge  and  the  HisitisHippi  r>-g- 
ister  of  sin,  and  of  De  Soto's  fat«  in  these  regions,  and 
see  the  impresaion  of  his  spirit  stamped  npiin  the  gloomy 
landsoape,  upon  the  gray  earth  and  sky  yet  so  moning,  1 
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oan  Dot  but  feci  cheerful  of  mood.  I  seem  to  see  myaelf 
here,  like  a  citizene»j  of  the  world,  coDvejed  along  by  the 
great  citizen  of  the  worid ;  and  thna  I  know,  that  I  shall 
now  become  acquainted  with  its  geographical  hiiitory  to 
ita  very  olose,  and  that  I  shall  see  that  beaatifiil  Cuba 
and  the  life  of  the  tropica;  and  thoB  I  think — many 
thoughts. 

Every  thing  aa  board  is  quiet,  and  all  goes  on  wiUi 
order  and  prc^riety.  I  spend  tiie  forenoons  by  myself, 
read  a  little  Ameiioan  history,  and  m  Boohanan'u  "  Joar- 
nal  of  Uan,"  end  let  my  thoughts  flow  with  the  stream 
forth  into  the  ocean.  The  afternoons  and  evenings  are 
passed  in  company  with  some  agreeable  passengen  on 
board.  At  meal-times  ICr.  H.  always  stands  ready  in  the 
saloon  to  conduct  me  to  table,  and  in  the  morning  extends 
to  me  his  hand  with  a  brotherly  salutation.  He  sits  be- 
side me  at  tabler  menUonii  the  various  didhes  to  me,  and 
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nnplessing  to  hear  at  a  distanoe,  and  they  all  look  in  snoh 
good  oondititxi,  and  are  so  veil  off,  tiiat  I  generally  onoe  a 
day  make  a  round  of  aalutation  among  them.  The  oxen 
are  so  Tat  that  they  oan  hai^ly  get  up  when  they  have 
hud  themaelvea  down ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  be  roruod 
to  that  every  morning  by  the  keen  oaresaes  of  the  whip. 

I  most  now  tell  yoa  abeat  some  new  aoqnaintanoe 
whom  I  have  made  on  board.  Pint,  two  yonng  sisters 
from  VeniKRit,  real  rose-bnds  in  their  exterior,  and  with 
uonla  of  the  pnreat  crystal,  genuine  dangfaters  of  N'ew 
England  even  in  this,  that  thongh  they  might  live  in  ease 
in  their  own  home,  they  prefer  as  teachers  to  earn  their 
own  bread,  and  thus  obtain  an  independent  life  for  them- 
selves.  You  would  be  as  much  fasoinated  with  them  as 
I  am.  The  eldest  sister  is  twenty-five,  and  is  now  on  her 
way  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  ladies'  seminary 
in  the  State  of  Hississippi.  The  younger  is  only  seven- 
teen, and  is  going  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  where  her  sister 
is  teacher.  Both  are  most  charming  girls,  and  both  have 
each  their  favorite  brother,  of  whom  they  oan  not  say 
enough  in  praise,  and  whose  portraits  they  have  shown 
me.  Their  parents  are  dead.  They  are  here  quite  alone 
on  the  vessel.  Sometimes  they  stand  together  on  the 
piazza,  and  sing  duets  tt^ether  very  sweetly. 

The  eldest  is  the  loveliest  type  of  the  young  teacher  of 
theNew  World,  that  young  woman,  who,  although  delicate 
and  slender  in  figure,  and  gifted  with  every  feminine 
grace,  stands  more  steadfastly  upon  her  ground  than  the 
Alps  or  the  pyramids  of  the  earth ;  who  understand  Buolid 
and  Algebra  as  well  as  any  master  of  arts,  and  who  un- 
derstands better  than  any  how  to  manage  a  school  of  un- 
manageable boys. 

"I  love  to  rule  little  boys,"  said  Hiss  G-.,  with  a  smile, 
which  had  a  good  deal  of  oonacious  power  mingled  with 
its  amiability.  And  with  this  power  of  goodness  and 
beanttfbl  womanliness,  she  goes  calmly  to  assome  her  vo- 
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oatioa  of  teaoher ;  but  not  merely  aa  the  teaolier,  but  with 
the  sentiment  of  being  one  of  the  young  mothers  of  hu- 
manity. 

And  I  do  not  know  any  image  more  beautiful.  Such 
young  women  are  the  truo  heroin  e^i  of  romance  of  our  day. 

When  I  inquired  wheooe  that  amiable  young  girt  had 
derived  both  her  strength  and  her  gentle  grace,  her  lofty 
view  of  the  nobility  of  life,  and  the  purpose  of  man,  I  was 
presented  with  a  sweet  and  gravely  beautiful  image  of  her 
deoeattod  mother. 

"1  remember,"  iiaid  she,  as  we  aat  together  one  even- 
ing in  the  twilight,  "1  remember  how  iihe  used  to  go  out 
with  me  in  the  morning  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  wan- 
der over  the  green  hilla  while  the  dew  was  yet  on  the 
grass ;  and  how  she  would  show  me  the  little  clover-flow- 
ers on  the  field-turf  which  my  foot  trod,  and  let  rae  eee 
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you  see  me  give  him  my  hand,  and  settle  down  on  a  oot- 
ton  plantation  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  midst  of  negro 
slaves? 

Yes,  if  I  were  younger,  and  if  my  life's  purpose  were 
ess  decided  than  it  now  is,  I  confess  that  there  is  here 
and  there  one  of  these  American  gentlemen,  with  their 
energy,  their  cordiality,  and  chivalric  spirit,  who  might 
be  dangerous  to  my  heart  But  as  it  now  is,  I  receive 
every  sentiment  of  cordial  liking  which  is  evinced  toward 
me,  by  man  or  by  woman,  with  calm  gratitude,  as  a  cream 
on  the  good  food  of  life,  as  the  sunbeam  and  the  spring- 
breeze,  which  makes  the  day  beautiful.  I  seek  not  fat 
them,  but  when  they  come,  I  enjoy  them  as  flowers  given 
by  the  hand  of  the  all-good  Farther. 

But  now,  as  particularly  regards  this  agreeable  gentle- 
man, he  is  already  married,  and  is  traveling  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Cuba,  where,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his  wife, 
they  will  spend  the  winter,  and  after  that  to  Europe.  His 
wife  is  an  invalid,  but  has  the  same  character  of  serious- 
ness and  gentleness  as  himself.  Both  husband  and  wife 
appear  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  Why  should 
such  people  be  slave-owners  ?  or,  rather,  why  could  not  all 
slave-owners  be  such  people? 

The  planter's  wife  told  me  that  her  husband  never  was 
able  to  enjoy  real  peace  of  mind  on  the  plantations,  for 
that  the  thought  of  his  slaves,  and  the  wish  to  do  them 
justice,  and  to  treat  them  well,  disturbed  him  day  and 
night;  he  was  always  afraid  of  not  doing  enough  for  them. 

We  are  now  near  Vicksburg,  a  city  of  bad  reputation 
on  the  Mississippi,  but  a  city  also  which  shows  the  ability 
of  the  North  Americans  for  self-government.  A  few  years 
since  a  band  of  desperate  gamblers  and  adventurers  set- 
tled themselves  down  there.  They  set  up  a  gambling- 
club,  and  decoyed  young  men  thither,  purposely  excited 
quarrels,  and  fought  with  pistols  in  the  streets,  and  even 
in  houses,  and  committed  every  kind  o(  ouItql^.    T^^ 
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wide  men  of  the.  city  asscmbied,  and  annoaRc«d  to  Ibe 
gambtera  that  they  moit  either  vacate  the  city  within 
eight  days,  or  that  tUcy  would  tie  seized  aud  haDgexl. 
The  gamblers  treated  the  announcAment  with  scorn,  and 
gambled  and  (jnarreled,  and  had  their  pistol-fights  aa  be- 
fore. When  the  eight  days  of  graoe  were  past,  the  friends 
of  order  in  the  city  aasembled,  seized  them,  and  hanged 
the  one  who  was  the  worst  of  the  set,  and  then,  putting 
the  rest  in  a  boat,  they  turned  them  adrift  on  the  Mis- 
aissippi.  Such  summary  treatment  is  called  Lynch-law, 
and  is  the  self-assumed  administration  of  law,  by  a  sense 
of  justice,  where  there  exists  no  ordinary  executive  powar 
able  to  administer  the  law  according  to  its  usual  forms. 
After  this  execution,  which  I  believe  occurred  last  year, 
Vickaburg  became  a  creditable  place. 

We  shall  soon  leave  the  region  of  cotton  for  that  of 
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had  passed  Natchez,  where  formerly  a  powerful  Indian 
tribe  had  worshiped  the  snn,  and  maintained  a  perpetual 
fire,  a  plaoe  with  bloody  memories.  We  had  left  the  city 
of  the  bloody  memories  behind  ns,  we  had  left  behind  us 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  We  were  now  in 
Louisiana^  the  limits  of  which  embraced  both  shores  of  the 
river.  We  were  speeding  into  the  bosom  of  tiie  South, 
and  it  received  us  with  a  warm  heart.  So  I  felt  it,  and 
my  own  heart  expanded  itself  to  every  gentle  power  of 
life  and  of  nature.  I  sat  silently  aft  on  the  piazza  the 
whole  forenoon,  in  a  sort  of  quiet  intoxication  of  enjoy- 
ment, inhaling  the  delicious  atmosphere  and  the  southern 
landscape,  thrilled  with  the  enchanting  aspect  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  indescribable  soft  mild  air  which  was 
diffused  through  the  infinite  between  them. 

It  was  noon.  The  air  became  more  and  more  delicious, 
and  more  and  more  animated  became  the  scenes  on  the 
river-banks.  Caravans  of  black  men  and  women  were 
seen  driving  out  from  the  planter's  house  to  the  fields. 
After  them  came  one  or  two  buggies  or  cabriolets,  in  which 
were  probably  the  overseers  or  the  masters  themselves.  I 
gazed  on  the  whole  scene  in  that  spirit  of  human  love,  in 
which  to  keep  one's  self,  one  believes,  in  good  humor,  the 
best  of  all  men,  and  in  which  one  endeavors  to  see  every 
thing  and  all  circumstances  on  the  sunny  side. 

Two  hours  later  I  still  sat  aft  on  the  piazza,  and  inhaled 
the  same  mild,  delicious  atmosphere,  still  beheld  the  same 
scene  of  southern  beauty,  but  gazed  upon  it  with  a  heart 
full  of  bitterness.  Yes,  for  a  dark  picture  had  been  un- 
folded before  my  gaze — a  picture  which  I  never  shall  for- 
get ;  which  perpetually,  like  a  spectre  of  the  abyss,  will 
step  between  me  and  the  memory  of  that  enchanting  veil 
which  one  moment  captivated  and  darkened  my  vision. 

I  sat  and  gazed  upon  that  beautiful  scene  as  one  looks 
at  the  scene  of  a  theatre.  I  enjoyed  with  childi»h  deli^Kt 
the  decorations.     Then  oame  my  new  MeuA,  Wi^  ^\^tl\/^t^ 
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apd  seated  himself  ia  an  arm-chair  on  the  piazza.  We 
spoke  a  few  words  about  the  delicionanesa  of  ihe  air,  which 
he  enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did.  Then  we  sat  silently  con- 
templating the  scenery  of  the  shores.  We  saw  the  car- 
avans of  slaves  and  their  overseers  proceeding  over  the 
fioWs.  I  said  to  my  neighbor  in  that  spirit  of  human  Iotb 
which  I  have  mentioned, 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  more  happiness  and  comfort  ia 
this  life  (the  slaves'  life)  than  one  commonly  imagines." 

The  planter  turneJ  to  me  his  beautiful  head  with  a 
glance  which  I  ahall  never  forget;  there  was  astonish- 
ment, almost  reproach  in  it,  and  a.  profound  melancholy. 

*'OhI"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "you  know  nothing  of 
thftt  which  occurs  on  these  shores;  if  yon  did,  you  would 
not  think  so.  Here  is  much  violence  and  much  suffering! 
At  this  season  in  particular,  and  from  the  time  when  the 
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used  in  doors  can  oause  the  most  horrible  torture  without 
any  mark  being  left. 

'^  Women  are  not  unfrequently  the  most  horrible  tor- 
mentors of  the  house-slaves,  and  I  would  rather  be  one 
of  the  field -hands  than  the  house-slave  of  a  passionate 
woman.  The  institution  of  slavery  seems  to  change  the 
very  nature  of  woman. 

*'  Slavery  is  destructive  of  the  white.  I  have  known 
young  men  and  women,  amiable  in  all  respects,  of  the 
most  attractive  manners  and  dispositions,  but  toward  their 
slaves  they  were  unjust  and  severe. 

'^  There  are  naturally  exceptions.  There  are  good  and 
tender  masters  and  mistresses,  but  they  are  few.  The 
rule  is,  that  slavery  blinds  and  hardens  the  mind  of  the 
slave-owner  from  childhood  upward. 

^'  The  state  of  things  is  considerably  improved  of  late 
years,  and  still  is  improving.  Light  is  beginning  to  en- 
ter this  country ;  people  are  no  longer  afraid  of  speaking. 
A  few  years  ago,  if  a  person  had  published  a  seventh  part 
of  what  I  have  now  told  you,  he  would  have  been  shot 
without  any  further  process.  The  slave-owner  now  ac* 
knowledges  that  the  eye  of  the  public  is  directed  to  him. 
It  makes  him  more  careful.  Slaves,  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  have  been  better  clothed  and  fed  in  tMs 
part  of  the  country  than  they  used  to  be ;  but  sadly  too 
much  injustice  and  sadly  too  much  cruelty  exists  still, 
and  must  always  exist,  so  long  as  this  institution  lasts. 
And  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  will  soon  become  "  the 
question^' — the  question  of  life  and  death  within  the 
American  Union. 

<*  Even  now  a  man  makes  no  demur  about  shooting 
down  a  negro  whom  he  suspects  of  intending  to  run  away, 
and  the  law  is  silent  on  all  ^uch  acts  of  violence.  I  have 
seen  many  slaves  severely  wounded  from  having  been  shot 
at  under  such  circumstances,  but  one  only  killed. 

*<  Passion  and  insanity  in  the  treatment  of  «laN^  V(^ 
cowmoii' 
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"  Tha  law  U  no  protectioa  to  the-slave.  It  is  nominal- 
ly so,  but  it  ia  not  any  actual  defense.  The  slave  suflfera 
from  his  niai^ter;  the  lawyers  shut  their  eyea  to  the  affair 
as  long  as  they  can  ;  and  the  negro  can  not  be  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  ju^itice. 

"They  talk  of  public  opinion;  but  publio  opinion  is 
here,  oa  yet,  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  demBgognes. 
And  the  cotton  interest  ia  the  only  conscience.  Uany 
people  see  all  this  as  very  wrong,  and  deplore  it,  but 
they  are  silent,  from  the  fear  of  involving  themselves  in 
trouble. 

"  The  festivals  of  the  slaves  are  for  the  most  part  a  6c- 
tion.  On  some  plantations  they  are  allowed  to  dance  at 
Christmas,  if  the  cotton  is  picked  and  Ihe  sugar  is  ground ; 
but  when  the  harvest  is  late,  as  it  is  this  year,  the  festi- 
val is  put  off  to  eternity,  and  for  the  greater  number  it 
always  remains  there.     If  the  harvest  has  been  good  and 
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"  If  people  would  only  attempt  to  treat  the  slare  with 
justice  and  with  reason,  they  would  be  astonished  at  the 
results  of  these  methods.  The  negro  is  in  a  high  degree 
susceptible  of  kindness  and  justice.  He  is  disposed  to 
subordination  under  any  real  superior,  and  if  the  whites 
would  avail  themselves  of  sueh  means,  they  would  be 
able  to  govern  the  negro,  or,  at  all  events,  he  would  work 
for  him  without  the  whip. 

"  I  never  allowed  the  whip  to  be  used  on  my  plantation 
to  drive  them  to  work ;  there  was  no  need  of  it.  Justice, 
regularity,  reason,  sufficed  with  them ;  and  they  worked 
well.  1  only  allowed  the  whip  to  be  used  (and  one  can 
not,  in  the  present  uncultivated  condition  of  the  negroes, 
do  without  the  whip  on  the  plantations)  as  a  punistunent 
for  theft  and  quarrels ;  but  for  driving  them  to  their  work 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

'^  I  am  convinced  that  slaves  might  become  free  serv- 
ants, and,  as  such,  would  work  very  well.  All  those 
dangers  which  are  predicted  in  emancipation  are,  in  my 
opinion,  mere  dreams.  If  emancipation  were  to  take 
place  gradually  and  wisely,  it  would  then  proceed  with- 
out danger  or  difficulty.  The  experiments  which  some 
persons,  and  among  these  Mr.  Hacdonald  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, have  tried  with  their  slaves  has  proved  this. 

<' Education,  accompanied  by  a  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion, would  be  the^right  means. 

<^  But  a  great  many  things  must  be  changed  here  be- 
fore such  a  thought  as  this  becomes  general.  I  know 
men  of  high  religious  professions  who  have  been  the  most 
cruel  of  slave-owners. 

^*And  if  I  were  to  divulge  all  that  I  have  seen,  and 
know  has  taken  place,  and  stUl  takes  place  in  these  states, 
it  would  be  enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end  on  the 
head  of  every  right-minded  person. 

"  The.  histories  of  fugitive  slaves,  some  of  which  I  have 
read,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.     I  often  see  that 
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tlit'y  fabulate,  and  there  is  no  need  of  fabulation  to  make 
the  coiidiHon  of  the  slave  horrible.  The  reality  in  worse 
than  any  fiction.  And  if  I  were  a  slave,  1  should — oh,  I 
should  certainly — leap  into  the  river,  and  put  an  end  to 
my  life  I" 

These  words,  and  the  narrativea  with  which  they  were 
interspersed  of  ftmrful  things  which  have  occurred,  and 
are  still  of  daily  occurrence  on  those  shores,  mingled  them- 
selves like  a  [Kiiscined  wind  with  the  summer  breezes 
which  still  caressed  me.  I  beheld  the  old  slave  hunted 
to  death  because  he  dared  to  visit  his  wife — beh^d  him 
mangled,  beaten,  recaptured,  fling  himself  into  the  water 
of  the  Black  River,  over  which  he  was  retaken  into  the 
power  of  his  hard  master,     And  the  law  was  silent 

I  beheld  a  young  woman  struck,  for  a  hasty  word,  upon 
the  temples,  so  that  she  dropped  down  dead  I  And  the 
law  was  silent. 
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pf  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  South.  I  seemed  to  hate 
my  own  kind  who  could  perpetrate  such  cruelties  and 
such  injustice.  I  hated  those  who  could  gloss  all  this 
over  for  the  interests  of  trade.  I  was  indignant  with  my- 
self for  having  wished  to  spare  myself,  to  blind  myself,  to 
what  I  must  have  known  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Yes,  I  ought  to  have 
known  it ;  but  I  thought  that  it  now  no  longer  could  be  so ! 

Georgia  and  Carolina  have,  however,  allowed  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  the  slaves.  I  had  heard 
in  Creorgia  and  Carolina  the  children  of  Africa  burst  forth 
in  songs  of  praise  of  their  Redeemer  ! 

But  here,  in  the  beautiful  southern  land  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  it  was  worse  then  heathenism !  Mississippi, 
thou  great  Noah's  flood,  now  do  I  know  thy  history  to 
the  end. 

But  in  the  midst  of  its  darkest  career,  I  have  seen  the 
conscience  of  the  South  glance  brightly  upward  in  a  pure 
eye,  directed  toward  heaven  in  a  warm  and  honest  heart ; 
and  this  is  my  consolation  and  my  hope.  The  sunshine 
on  the  Mississippi  is  no  mere  lie.  '^  Darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the 
waters." 

On  the  Mississippi 

We  have  passed  Baton  Rouge,  as  the  political  capital 
of  Louisiana  is  called,  situated  upon  a  high  bluff,  upon 
the  lofty  shore  of  the  Mississippi.  A  fine  Capitol  com- 
mands the  little  city,  and  a  magnificent  state  prison,  just 
completed,  stands. with  its  foundations  in  the  waters  of 
the  Noah's  flood. 

The  Mississippi  is  at  this  point  very  broad.     There  are 

in.  the  river  sand -banks  and  verdant  islands.     Its  waters 

rai!e  now  clearer ;  the  sun  shines  ;  the  scenery  of  the  shores 

is  pleasing  and  quiet:  plantations,  orange  groves,  white 

jBisLve  villages  amid  the  green  fields,  extensive  views  be- 

rOWth^ihe  mild  heavens  of  summer.    TVio  tVn^i  \^  Ix:^  ^l 
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veasets,  ateamers,  boata,  and  barges.  We  are  approacliing 
the  gay  city  of  New  Orleans. 

I  had  some  conversation  to-day  with  our  stewardess,  a 
pretty,  well-disposed  mulatto-girl,  I  found  her  in  her  lit- 
tle cabiQ  busily  studying  a  large  alphabet.  I  had  seen 
her  twice  before  so  employed.  "The  steward,"  she  said, 
"had  promised  to  teach  her  to  read  in  secret.  He  could 
read,  that  he  could."  She  longed  so  much  to  be  able  to 
read.  I  found  her  one  day  in  our  saloon,  standing  before 
the  open  Bible,  which  always  lies  upon  the  table  there.  I 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing.  "Oh,  this  book,"  said 
she ;  "  I  turn  and  I  turn  over  its  leaves,  and  wish  I  nnder- 
stood  what  is  on  them.  I  try  and  try;  I  should  be  so 
happy  if  I  could  road,  hut  I  can  not." 

We  are  approaching  New  Orleans,  "  that  gay  city."  In 
a  couple  of  hours  we  shall  be  there.     All  the  animals  in 
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Pantheon  at  Rome,  shining  oat  white  wiA  its  splendid 
ocrfnmns,  not  of  marble,  but  of  stneoo.  Thb  was  the  Ho- 
tel St.  Charles,  and  here  we  at  first  ix)ek  mp  oar  qoarters. 

Bat  when  I  found  that  for  a  cold  little  room,  with  an 
immense  bed,  ap  three  flights  of  stairs,  witii  the  privilege 
of  the  great  saloon,  where  I  wotild  not  go  if  I  ooald  help 
it,  and  the  privilege  of  esiting  a  variety  of  meals,  whioh  I 
ooald  not  eat  without  making  myself  ill,  and  at  hoars  that 
did  not  sait  mo— when  I  {bond  that  for  all  this  magnifi- 
oenoe  I  mast  pay  three  dollars  per  day,  withoat  being 
able  with  it  all  to  enjoy  one  pleasant  hour,  I  became  anx- 
ious to  find  another  homo. 

And  another  home  I  soon  found,  through  the  kind  eare 
of  my  kind  ooontryman,  Mr.  Charles  Schmidt,  brother  to 
the  Justitierraed.  And  this  morning  Lerner  H.  brought 
me  hither  in  3  carriage,  amid  rain  and  cold.  I  am  now 
living  in  a  private  boarding-house,  with  a  respectable 
widow.  I  have  a  large,  handsome  room,  carpeted,  and 
with  a  fire-place,  and  two  large  windows  lodcing  out  into 
a  market-place  planted  with  young  trees  still  green,  and 
with  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre.  This  is  La  Fayette 
Square.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  very  quiet  place.  I  es- 
teem myself  quite  happy  in  my  dwelling,  for  whioh  I  pay, 
together  with  my  boajrd,  only  ten  dollars  per  week,  which 
18  low  for  New  Orleans. 

I  became  acquainted  in  St.  Charles's  Hdtel  with  two 
persons  who  may  hereafter  become  more  to  me  than  mere 
acquaintance ;  these  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  They  are  from 
Cincinnati,  but  are  residing,  like  Mr.  H.,  through  the  win- 
ter in  New  Orleans,  where  both  gentlemen  have  business. 
Lerner  H.  had  prepared  me  to  like  Mrs.  G.  very  much. 

When,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  went  down 
to  breakfast  in  the  great  eating-hall,  no  one  was  as  yet 
there,  and  I  set  myself  to  guess  my  new  friends'  friead 
from  those  who  entered. 

I  Miakl  ladies  entar  one  after  anottiat)  %>\^w\flEL.jftWM 
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fudo  high  to  the  throat,  little  collars,  withont  cepa,  uid 
all  dressed  as  much  alik«  as  H  they  had  been  modeled 
from  one  block;  alt  vipto  dehcate,  thin,  or  rather  dried 
up,  and  looked,  it  seemed  to  me,  dried  up  inwardly  as 
well  aa  outwardly.  But  in  thi^  I  might  be  mistaken. 
Certain  it  is,  I  thirsted  for  a  httle  life,  a  little  individual- 
ity in  the  exterior  as  well  as  tho  interior.  Tlie  Quaker- 
esses are'  ako  all  alike  in  costunie.  But  what  a  cleariy 
impressed  individuality  one  reads  In  their  countenances! 
Here,  again,  it  was  uniformity  devoid  of  character;  the  . 
simplicity  was  monotonous  and  tiresome.  I  had  not  dis- 
covered Mrs.  G. 

I  said  so  to  Lerner  H.  as  he  sat  beside  me  at  breakfast. 

"  Turn  round,"  said  he ;  "  she  aits  at  the  table  behind 
you !"     (N.B, — Wo  ate  at  long,  narrow  tables.) 

I  turned  round,  and  met  a  gentle,  oval,  somewhat  pate 
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'  l^ere  was  dancing  in  the  great  saloon.  A  yonflg,  hand^ 
som^,  and  evidently  consumptiye  girl  waltzed  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  she  would  make  an  end  ofiierself ;  and 
her  partner  and  lover  helped  her  most  loyally.  'I  conld 
not  feel  gay.  I  thought  of  Christmas  in  Swisden  and  at 
home.  Here  they  did  not  understand  how  to  celebrate 
Christmas.  In  Sweden,  however,  we  do  understand  this 
festival. 

I  went  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  to  a  grand  ohnroh, 
the  darkly-painted  windows  of  which  deprived  it  of  all 
light,  and  heard  a  dry,  soulless  sermon.  I  was  not  edified, 
and  felt  as  if  New  Orleans  was  a  dry  and  wearisome  place. 
I  thought  of  the  Christmas  early  morning  service  in  our 
country  churches,  of  the  sledgings  thither  in  the  gay  morn- 
ing twilight,  through  pine  woods,  along  the  fresh  snow ; 
I  thought  of  the  little  cottages  in  the  woods,  shining  out 
with  thoir  Christmas  candles ;  of  the  train  of  small  peas- 
ant sledges,  with  their  bells  ringing  merrily  by  the  way ; 
of  the  beautiful  church,  with  its  dark  background  of  wood 
beaming  with  all  its  lighted  meadows ;  of  the  cheerful 
scene  of  light  and  purple  within  it ;  those  good  country 
folk  in  their  warm  costume  ;  I  saw  the  representative  of 
the  Diet  of  Thyreste  enter  in  his  wolf-skin  cloak  at  the 
church  door;  I  saw  the  children  with  their  beaming 
glances ;  I  heard  the  animated,  powerful  hymn,  "  Hail  to 
thee,  lovely  morning  hour !"  Yes,  that  was  Christmas  life 
and  Christmas  joy ! 

In  New  Orleans,  Christmas  is  no  Christrtias.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  in  a  heathen  country. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day  I  was  amused  by  a 
fine-speaking,  original,  elderly  lady — a  somewhat  unusual 
personage  among  the  women  of  the  New  World.  Mrs.  D 
is  worldly,  but  witty  and  peculiar  with  a  vengeance ;  does 
not  bend  to  the  world,  but  has  the  courage  to  do  what  she 
likes  even  in  dress.  And  her  red  velvet  blowse,  which, 
Without  a  girdle,  inwrapped  her  like  a  matvtlb^  ^\ii^t^\ 
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it  is  becoming  or  not  ia  company,  in  very  beodming  to  her 
tall,  strong  figure,  which  had  quite  a  regal  appearaaoei 
and  wa»  a  rafce^hing  ijight  to  mo.     Thanks,  Mrs.  D. 

If  it  clears  up  in  the  aft^rnoou  or  ia  the  morning,  K14 
H.  will  take  me  to  see  the  slave-market,  whioh  is  ifne  of 
the  great  aights  of  "  the  gay  city."  I  begin  now  to  have 
a  presentiment  of  whj/  I  must  go  down  the  Uisaisaippi, 
and  why  J  must  visit  New  Orleans. 

December  21th.  Tbreo  days'  rain  and  bad  weather  in 
New  Orleans — each  day  worse  than  the  preceding,  with 
sleet  and  cold.  But  I  am  quite  well,  my  little  heart, 
amuae  myself  iu  my  escellent,  cheerful  room,  and  have 
;o-day  again  one  of  those  inward  spring  days  which  sorae- 
imes,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  astonish  me  with  overflow- 
ing life,  when  every  thing  within  my  soul  lives  and  grows 
1  infinite  sanshino ;  when  every  thought  bursts  forth 
nto  blossom,  and,  as  it  were,  produces  abundant  harveata, 
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Q.ilt  with  them  to  a  plantation  up  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  would  show  me  '<  what  slavery  really  is ;"  thus  speak 
they  who  merely  see  it,  or  choose  to  see  it,  as  it  is  in  one 
or  two  cases  under  good  masters.  But  I  now  know  enough 
not  to  let  myself  be  beguiled  even  by  good  people  to  be« 
lieve  what  a  young,  handsome  gentleman  (either  stupid 
or  false)  assured  me  last  evening,  that  the  slaves  in  Amer- 
]/ca  are  ^^  as  happy  as  can  be !"  My  new  friends  were  ev- 
idently kind  and  warm-hearted  people,  and  forgot  how  oft- 
en others  are  different. 

When  I  write  next  I  shall  tell  you  more  about  the  free 
people,  and  the  slave  people,  and  slavery  in  the  gay  city 
of  New  Orleans. 


LETTER   XXX  I. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Jan.  1,  1851. 
GooD-HORNiNG !  A  good  ucw  year,  my  sweet  sister,  my 
sweet  friend !  May  the  morning  of  the  new  year  shine 
brighter  on  you  than  it  does  on  me,  and  the  far  North  af- 
ford you  a  clear  sun  above  the  snowy,  gleaming  earth. 
Ah!  a  quiet  sun-bright  winter's  day  with  us,  when  all 
the  trees  are  white  over  with  snow,  and  every  thing  shines 
and  gleams  kindly  and  cheerfully  in  that  pure  air — that 
air  which  is  so  light  and  invigorating  to  breathe — then  to 
ramble  forth,  as  I  so  often  have  done  at  this  season,  across 
the  fiords  and  fields  of  the  park,  how  glorious  it  was !  But 
here,  in  this  glorious  South,  it  now  rains  and  pours  with 
rain  incessantly !  The  beautiful  day  on  which  I  last 
wrote  had  no  successor.  To-day  we  have  sleet,  and  alto- 
gether bad  weather.  The  young  trees  on  the  La  Fayette 
Market  look  quite  melancholy.  The  leaves  hang  on  them 
like  tatters.  But  I  am  very  comfortable  in  my  warm, 
light,  excellent  room,  and  there  shines  upon  my  chimney- 
piece  a  large  bough  full  of  the  very  sweeteatr— ^^^n^X.  ydl 
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every  way — little  oranges;  and  beaide  thom  stand  t*o^ 
large  bottles  of  the  genaine  Louisiana  grape-juice — ^New- 
year'a  gifts  from  kind  new  friends,  who  have  brought  sum- 
mer and  warmth  into  room  and  heart.  I  have  sun  enough 
on  this  new  year,  yes,  and  even  a  little  more,  to  give  away 
in  case  any  body  wanted  it. 

But  r  must  tell  you  something  about  Bushkiton  !  'Bosh- 
kiton  is  a  festival  which  was  celebrated  annually  by  Uta 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi  in  these  southern  regions,  when' 
the  Europeans  first  intnlded  themselves  here.  It  appears 
to  me  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  some  of  its  spiritual  meaning  might 
have  been  ingrafted  beneficially  upon  the  white  race, 
which  has  now  seized  upon  the  soil  of  the  red  man. 

This  festival  occurred  at  the  clo3e  of  the  year,  and  con- 
tinued eight  days.     Each  day  had  its  separate  ceremony ; 
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#v«ryHlay  garments,  nuumero,  aad  o^oapatipaa.  It  i9  in- 
mark  able,  however,  that  after  this  time  every  thing  whie^ 
oooorred  before  it  is  regarded  as  not  having  been^  All 
neglect,  all  quarrels,  great  or  small,  between  individuals 
of  the  nation,  are  to  be  finrgotten,  and  life  is  regarded  as 
if  new  bom.  Any  one  who,  aflcMr  this  time,  oalls  to  re- 
Boembranoe  any  annoyance  whieh  oooiirred  before  it,  or 
evinces  any  grudge,  or  cherishes  ill  will,  must  pay  a  fine. 
Boshkiton  returns  every  year  as  a  festival  of  reconciliation 
and  renovation.  How  excellent,  if  all  bitter  memories 
whatever  could  be  washed  away  by  this  Indian  Lethe ! 
And  who  shall  deny  but  that  Bushkiton,  with  its  inward 
desire  and  outward  labor,  might  not  be  a  good  help  for 
suoh  purpose. 

We  oivilized  people  should  do  well  by  adopting  the 
Bushkiton  of  the  savages.  And  there  is  a  custom  in  ihe 
United  States,  especially  in  their  large  cities,  and  it  is  said 
to  flourish  in  New  York  and  New  OrleaAs,  whieh  proba- 
bly may  have  its  origin  in  the  Indians'  feast  of  reconcilia- 
tion. In  these  cities.  New-year's  day  is  r^arded,  in  some 
aort,  as  a  day  of  renovation  and  reconciliation.  New- 
year's  visits  are  the  means  made  use  <^.  If  any  quarrel 
has  arisen  during  the  past  year  betwe^i  two  individuals 
or  between  two  families,  and  if  they  have  ceased  to  see 
one  another  or  ^to  speak  to  one  another,  a  visit  paid  on 
New-year's  day  is  sufficient,  without  any  further  expla- 
nation, to  make  all  amicable  again  between  them.  And 
both  sides  are  silently  agreed  to  forget  all  tiiat  is  past,  and 
to  let  life  begin  anew. 

The  ladies  of  '^  ia  haute  volie^^  do  not  go  out  on  this 
day,  but  sit  at  home,  i^lendidly  dressed  in  their  drawing- 
rooms,  which  are  decorated  for  the  occasion,  to  receive 
gentlemen,  who  pay  complimentary  visits ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  many  a  gentleman  who  is  blessed  with 
m  numerous  acquaintance  in  good  families  makes  himself 
«i|ait#  ill  by  inoessantly  driving  abopt  on  tUs  day -fiEjom  ofie 
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honttA  to  another,  rashing  up  steps  and  down  steps  msny 
Kandred  times,  from  morniiig  till  late  at  night. 

One  kind  family  among  mj  new  friends  at  New  Or- 
'lans  invitod  me  to  spend  this  day  with  them,  that  I  might 
see  the  cheerful  scene.  Bat  it  would  have  wearied  me, 
without  afTonling  me  what  I  need  on  New-yeat*a  day.  If 
however,  there  were  here  any  genuine  Indian  BnahkitoQ, 
then  would  I  gladly  be  present,  that  I  might  endeBTor  to 
forget.  For  this  I  would  willingly  plonge  into  tiie  His. 
sisaippi,  if  I  could  only  he  certain  of — coming  up  agaia ! 
God's  deep  mercy  shall  be  my  Bushkiton ! 

And  now,  while  the  weather  is  bad,  and  the  great  worM 
ia  paying  viaits  and  compliments,  and  polite  gentlemen  are 
sunning  themselves  in  the  beautiful  smilea  of  elegant  la- 
dies, in  gas-lighted  drawing-rooms,  I  will,  at  my  ease,  oon- 
verae  with  you  about  the  occurrences  of  the  laat  few  dayv, 
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bitnigfit  hitber,  ohained  together  two  and  two,  in  Icmg 
TOWS,  after  many  daya'  fatiguing  marches. 

I  observed  among  the  men  acme  really  atlilotio  figares, 
with  good  couDtfloanoes  and  remarkably  good  foreheads, 
broad  and  high.  The  slightest  kind  word  or  joke  called 
forth  a  sminy  smile,  fnll  of  good  hamor,  on  their  ooonte- 
■imnoes,  and  revealed  a  shining  row  of  beautiful  peart-like 
teedi.  There  was  one  negro  in  partioolar— his.  price  wae 
two  tbooaand  dollars— to  whom  I  took  a  great  fancy,  and 
I  said  aloud  that  "  I  liked  that  boy,  and  I  was  ran  we 
iriioold  be  good  friends." 

"Oh  yes,  Missis!"  with  a  good,  cordial  laugh.  '■'< 

Among  the  women,  who  were  few  in  number  in  oom- 
pariaon  with  the  men  (there  might  be  from  seventy  to 
eighty  of  them),  there  were  some  very  pretty  light  mu- 
lattoea.  A  gMitlemaa  took  one  of  the  prettiest  of  them 
by  the  chin,  and  opened  her  mouth  to  see  the  state  of 
hei  gutns  and  teeth,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  sho 
had  been  a  horse.  Had  I  been  in  her  place,  I  believe  that 
I  sIuKild  have  bitten  his  thumb,  so  much  did  I  feel  niyself 
irritated  by  his  behavior,  in  which  he  evidently,  no  mora 
than  she,  found  any  thing  ofTemive.  Such  is  the  custom 
of  the  plaoe. 

Hy  inqatrioo  fiom  these  poor  human  chattels  confined 
themselves  to  '.he  question  of  whence  they  came.  Hoat 
of  them  oamt.  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  As  I  was 
oonstontly  attended  by  the  slave-keeper,  I  could  not  ask 
■far  any  biographiotl  information,  nor  could  I,  in  any  case, 
have  been  oertair.  that  what  I  here  received  was  to  be 
relied  upon. 

In  another  t>J  these  slave-housfs  I  saw  a  gentleman 
vriicwe  exterior  r.nd  expression  I  shall  never  foi^et.  He 
seemed  to  be  thn  owner  of  the  slaves  there,  and  my  com- 
panion requested  permission  for  himself  and  me  to  see 
them.  He  consented,  bat  with  an  air,  ami  a,  ^laxcib  %^ 
me,  aa  if  be  woald  annihilate -me.  He  ■«*» '»,''tokr. -o^ 
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miUsual  hizc,  iiml  singuliiriy  hamlaumo.  Hla  figare  wn 
Hi^rculdnn,  unci  the  bead  had  the  features  of  a  Jupiter; 
bat  mnji-aty  and  gentletiess  were  there  coQverted  into  a 
hardnesii  whicli  wag  reaily  liorrible.  One  might  jast  as 
well  have  talked  about  justice  and  humanity  to  a  block 
of  titone  aa  to  Ikat  mau.  One  could  see  by  the  oold  ex- 
prt^ssion  of  that  dark  blue  eye,  by  those  lirmly-olosed  lips, 
that  he  had  aet  his  foot  upon  hia  own  oonsoience,  made 
an  end  of  ail  hesitation  and  doiibt,Bnd  bade  defiance  both 
to  heaven  and  hell.  He  would  have  money,  if  he  could, 
by  crushing  the  v,Yiole  human  race  in  his  hand,  have  con- 
verted tbein  into  money,  he  would  have  done  it  with  pleas- 
ure. The  whole  world  was  to  him  notliing  excepting  aa 
a  means  of  making  money.  The  whole  world  might  go 
to  rack  and  ruin  an  that  he  could  but  rise  above  it — a  rich 
man,  aa  the  only  rich  and  |>owerful  man  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  S.  is  a  livety  little  man,  with  a  Creole  graoe  of  da» 
meanor,  very  loquaoiofiB  and  kind.  He  is  married— hi 
eeoond  marriage— to  a  French  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  and 
has  by  her  several  most  beantifiil  little  hoys,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  dark,  flowing  looks,  like  littie  Frenoh  children. 
The  wife  was  also  lovely,  an  excellent,  simple  creatare, 
who  never  before  had  seen  an  authoress,  and  now  -seemed 
somewhat  astonished  to  find  her  like  other  people,  able  to 
talk  like  tiiem  also.  She  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  « 
person  who  wrote  a  book  mnst  talk  like  a  book. 

The  New  Orleans  dinner  was  remarkably  good,  and 
gumbo  is  the  orown  of  aU  the  savory  and  remarkable 
Bonps  in  the  world— «  regular  eliicir  of  life  of  the  eubstan* 
tial  kind.  He  who  has  once  eaten  gumbo  may  look  down 
disdainfnlly  up(m  the  most  genuine  turtle  soup.  After 
dinner,  my  hostess,  her  sister,  and  myself  had  a  charming 
gossip  over  the  fire.  It  was  a  real  refreshment  both  for 
tongue  and  ear  to  listen  to,  and  to  talk  French  after  that 
unmelodious  and  confused  English  language. 

In  the  evening  I  drank  tea  with  a  family  of  the  name 
of  C,  planters  of  Louisiana.  Deep  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  two  promising  children  seemed  to  have  depressed  the 
father,  and  almost  crushed  the  heart  of  the  mother.  One 
daughter,  Julia,  still  remains.  When  I  behold  the  dance 
of  the  mo(m-beams  on  the  waves;  when  I  perceive  the 
eoent  of  violets  and  the  glanoe  of  the  mild  forget-me-not; 
when  I  see  any  thing  which  is  lovdy  and  full  of  life,  full 
of  innocence  and  the  joy  of  existence,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  looks  as  if  it  would  not  long  linger  on  earth, 
I  shall  think,  Julia,  of  thee,  and  long  to  clasp  thee  once 
more  to  my  heart,  thou  pale,  lovely,  beaming  child  of  the 
South,  and  to  hold  thee  yet  on  earth,  that  thy  mother's 
heart  may  not  break,  and  that  thy  father  and  thy  home 
may  yet  have  some  light! 

•On  the  31st  of  December  I  went  witk  in^  ViiA  vs^ii 
^mtimabh  physiemn  to  witness  m  0lave-«ws^oii^'si^^  %«y3ftL 
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plaoe  nut  far  from  my  abode.  It  was  held  at  oaa  of  tbo 
small  auotioD>rooma  whiob  are  found  in  TRrioua  part*  of 
New  Orleans.  The  prinoipal  scene  of  slave-auotions  ia  ft 
splendid  rotunda,  the  magmfioent  dome  of  whioh  ia  woti 
thy  to  resound  with  songs  of  freedom.  I  onoe  went  then 
with  Ur.  Lerner  H.,  to  be  prestent  at  a  great  slave-ano- 
tion ;  bat  we  arrived  too  late. 

Dr.  D.  and  I  entered  a  large  and  somewhat  oold  and 
dir^  hall,  on  the  basement  story  of  a  house,  and  when 
a  great  number  of  people  were  assembled.  About  twea^ 
gentlemenlike  men  stood  in  a  half  circle  around  a  dirty 
wooden  platform,  whioh  for  the  moment  was  naooou|Mad. 
On  each  side,  by  the  wall,  stood  a  number  of  black  men 
and  women,  silent  and  serious.  The  whole  assembly  wm 
silent,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  heavy  gray  oload  rested 
upon  it.     One  heard  through  the  open  door  the  rain  fall- 
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MtbAd  TH»MB*fty  would  bare  compelled  their  mbsWr  to 
fan  with  them.  They  are  worth  the  highest  prioe,  umI 
he  who  part^asea  Uiem  may  be  snre  that  he  inoreueB  the 
prosperity  of  his  family." 

After  thb  he  beckoned  to  a  woman  SAiong  Vie  hlaaks 
to  oome  forward,  and  he  gave  her  hia  hand  to  moadt  apon 
&B  platfimn,  where  she  remained  Btanding  besidb'hin^. 
She  was  a  tall,  well-grown  mulatto,  with  a  faandBoi^  Imt 
nrrowfol  ooimtenanoe,  and  a  renlMfkably  modeat,  kcASe 
demeanta-.  She  bore  on  her  arrai  k  young  sleeping  litSM, 
npsD  which,  daring  the  whole  enotion  oeremonial,  she  kept 
iKfr  eyes  immovably  riveted,  with  her  head  oast  dffwn. 
She  wore  a  gray  dress  made  to  tns  throat,  and  a  pale  yel- 
low handkerohief,  checked  withlvawn,  was  tied  round 
hst  head. 

The  aaotioaeer  now  began  to  land  tliis  woman's  good 
qualities,  her  skill,  and  her  abilities,  to  the  assembly. 
He  praised  her  character,  her  good  disposition,  order, 
fidelity;  her  uncommon  ijnalifications  for  taking  care  of 
ft  house ;  her  piety,  her  talents,  and  remarked  that  the 
flfaild  which  she  bore  at  her  breast,  and  which  was  to  be 
sold  with  her,  also  increased  her  value.  After  this  he 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  how  mnoh 
-for  this  very  superior  woman,  this  remarkable,  &o.,  &o., 
and  her  child?" 

He  pointed  with  his  outstretched  arm  and  fbre-£nger 
'&om  one  to  another  of  the  gentlemen  who  stood  aroand, 
and  first  one  and  then  another  replied  to  his  appeal  wiHi 
ft  short  silent  nod,  and  all  the  while  he  continued  in  this 
style: 

"Do  yon  offer  me  five  hnndred  dollars?  Gentlemen, 
I  am  oflTered  five  hundred  dollars  for  this  anperior  i.vomen 
and  her  child.  It  is  a  sum  not  to  be  thought  of!  She, 
with  her  child,  is  worth  double  that  money.  Five  hnud- 
red  and  fifty,  six  hundred,  six  hundred  andfifti^ira-YaTA- 
-f^-ata  sixty,  six  hn'niJi^d -ftna 'severity.'    It^'^atJi'iett- 
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tlemeo,  why  do  you  not  at  onoe  say  seven  hnndnd  d(41*n 
for  this  uDoommonly  superior  woman  and  her  child  1  Stir- 
eti  hundred  dollars — it  is  downright  robbery !  She  wmUd 
never  have  been  sold  at  that  price  if  her  master  had  tut 
been  so  unfortunate,"  &o.,  fico. 

The  hanuner  iell  heavily ;  the  woman  »ad  her  child 
were  sold  for  seven  hundred  dollars  to  one  of  tiioae  datfc, 
silent  figures  befne  her.  Who  he  was ;  whethor  ba  was 
good  or  bad;  whether  he  would  lead  her  into  toWabla  « 
intolerable  slavery— of  all  this,  the  bought  and  sold  wom- 
an and  mother  knew  as  little  as  I  did,  neither  to  what 
part  of  the  world  he  would  take  her.  And  the  father  «if 
her  Mid — where  was  he  ? 

With  eyes  still  riveted  upon  that  sleeping  child,  witfi 
dejected  but  yet  submissive  mien,  the  handsome  molMto 
stepped  down  from  the  anoUon-ptatform  to  take  her  atand 
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of  those  go6d-natDred,  exoellent  coantenanoea  so  oommoil 
aiDoDg  the  hlaok  popniation,  and  whose  demeanor  and 
general  appearance  showed  that  she  too  had  been  in  the 
service  of  a  good  master,  and,  having  heen  aobtiitomed  to 
gentle  treatment,  had  become  gentle  and  hapfiy.  Alt 
these  slaves,  %s  well  as  the  young  girl,  wholotAied  pert 
rather  than  good,  bore  the  impression  of  baTiiig"beea'ao- 
oastomed  to  an  afieotionate  family  life. 

And  now,  what  was  to  be  their  future  fate?  flow  bit- 
terly, if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  wiokedi  wootd  ihey 
feel  the  di^erenoe  between  then  and  now — ^how  hnrible 
would  be  their  lot!  The  mother  in  particular,  whose 
whole  soul  was  centered  in  her  child,  and  who,  perhaps,; 
would  have  soon  to  see  that  child  sold  away,  far  away 
from  her — what  wonld  then  he  her  state  of  mind ! 

No  sermon,  no  anti-slavery  oration  could  speak  so  pow- 
erfully  against  the  inatitatlon  of  slavery  as  this  slave-aao- 
tion -itself! 

The  master  had  been  good,  the  servants  good  also,  at- 
tached, and  faithful,  and  yet  they  were  sold  to  whoever 
would  buy  them — sold  like  brate  beasts ! 

In  the  evening:  New-year's  day  is  at  an  end.  I  too 
have  had  visits  from  polite  gentlemen,  hitherto  strangers 
to  me.  Among  them  I  shall  remember,  with  especial 
pleasure,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  D.,  bankers  of  the 
olty,  eaiBMt  and  cordial  men,  who  are  said  to  be  remark- 
able for  tiifiir  brotherly  aSection  and  publio  spirit.  Uy 
oonntryman,  Herr  Charles  S.,  has  sat  and  talked  with  me 
C[ds  evening.  He  has  lived  long  in  New  Orleans,  and 
knows  many.  oirQumstances  of  great  interest;  is  frank 
and  agreeablcj'so  that  his  society  is  extremely  pleasant 
tome. 

I  am  as  comfortable  in  this  honse  as  I  can  desire.  I 
have  even  enjoyed  the  bad  weather,  because  it  has  ena- 
bled me  to  read  a  little,  and  to  draw,  and  the  latter  is  a 
neoessaty  repose  and  relreslunent  to  roe.    1  W'^Q  ft>uftiSDL> 
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fld  the  portraits  of  some  of  my  friends,  and  painted  that 
of  my  little  attendant  Hiere,  a  pretty  dark  malattu,  witH 
lovely  eyes,  and  a  grand  yellow  handkerchief  around  ber 
brow,  tied  in  a  manner  peonliar  to  the  negroes  of  Lotmi- 
ana.  She  has  hitherto  been,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
happy  slave.  • 

"Have  your  owners  been  kind  .to  youl"  inquired  L 

"  I  have  never  had  a  bad  word  from  them,  Missia !"  re- 
plied sho. 

But-  -there  are  slave-owners  of  another  kind  in  New 
Orleans. 

Sunday,  January  5th.  Hastily  and  shortly  a  few  wonh 
abput  many  things  which  have  occupied  me  daring  the 
last  few  days,  especially  yesterday  and  to>day. 

Yesterday  forenooa  I  visited  the  prisons  of  the  city,  90- 
companied  by  the  superintendents  and  two  distinguished 
lawyers.    The  outward  management  of  the  prisons  seems 
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«i  good  duiwutio^,  that  I  asked,  witli  no  snudl  Uogiee  of 
^toniahmont, 

"  Why  are  these  here?  What  orunas  have  they  oom- 
mitted  ?" 

"They  have  oommitted  no  oSaDae  whatever,"  was  the 
reply.  "But  their  master  having  given  seourity  fox  a 
persoQ  who  is  now  bankrupt,  they  are  brought  in  here  to 
prevent  their  being  seized  and  sokl  by  auction  to  cover  the 
demaod,  and  here  they  will  remain  till  their  ma^tter  find* 
an  opportunity  of  reoovering  them." 

"  Yon  see,"  said  one  of  the  lawyers,  "  that  it  is  to  deCaud 
thenii  it  is  Sot  their  advantage  that  they  are  here." 

"How  long  will  they  probably  remain  here?"  impaired 
I,  cx^tating  within  myself  an  to  what  partioulai  advant- 
age oould  be  derived  by  the  innocent  from  that  daily  as- 
aooiation  with  these  white  ladies  accused  of  the  darkest 
crimes. 

"Oh,  at  furthest,  two  or  three  weeks — quite  a  short 
time,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

One  of  the  young  negro  girla  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  bi^ 
terly.  "  Two  weeks !"  said  she ;  "  we  have  already  been 
here  two  years !" 

I  looked  at  the  lawyer.     He  seemed  a  little  confounded. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "it  is  extraordinaiy ;  something  quite 
qpoaual— very  unu3ual;-altogether  an  exceptional  ooae — 
Tny  rare!"     And  he  hurried  away  from  the  place. 

Again,  and  always  this  injustice  against  human  beings 
wfaoee  sole  crime  is — a  dark  skin. 

Imm^iately  aflar  dinner  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  where  two  hundred  little  girls  are  placed 
under  the  cars  of  fifteen  Sistera  of  Ueroy — a  beautiful  and 
well-managed  institution. 

Scarcely  had  I  returned  thence,  when  I  was  taken  by 
■ome  of  my  acquaintances  to  the  French  opera,  where  1 
HT  "Jenualem,"  by  Verdi,  which  was  veiy  well  giv^n. 
1^  pmna  4mm,  JUdemoiselle  D.,  U  a.  gie«^  k'tafi^  inii>% 
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the  public,  and  Je^icrves  to  be  so,  from  har  IotoIj  figure,' 
the  nobihty  of  her  demeanor,  and  her  exquiiiitely  beaotifo} 
and  melodioud  ijinging,  although  her  voice  in  itaalf  is  not 
remarkable.  Her  hands  aad  arms  are  of  rare  beaa^,u»l 
their  movement  was  in  exquisite  herraony  with  her  sing- 
ing. 

The  most  interesting  scene  to  me,  however,  was  not  on 
the  stage,  but  in  the  theatre  itself,  where  the  ladiea  of 
New  Orleans,  seated  in  their  boxes,  presented  the  »jipeax- 
anoe  of  a  parteiro  of  white  roses.  They  were  all  dreased  in' 
white,  gauze-like  dresses,  with  bare  necks  and  arms,  some 
of  them  very  bare  indeed,  and  some  of  them  with  flowen 
in  their  hair.  All  were  very  pale,  hut  not  unhealthy-look- 
ing ;  many  of  the  young  were  ^nite  pretty,  with  delicate' 
features,  and  round,  child-like  doiintenances.  Beauty  Is 
Bcaroe  here,  as  it  is  all  over  tiie  world.  The  white  pearl- 
powdor,  which  the  ladies  here  commonly  use,  gives  to  the 


->>^he  EsMtoh  MarlMt  u  uLioll  iiloom  on&ud^iiioni- 
4Dg  Moh-woek,  and  tku  alao  shows  tiie  diftereiioe  betweea 
the  PreDoh  popular  feiduig  and  that  of  the  An^o-Hat- 
man,  who  would  legaid  sooh  «  oiraunutauoe  aa.Sabbath- 
hreaking. 

The  French  Itarket  is  one  of  the  most  lively  and  pio- 
tnresqufl  scenes  of  New  Orleans.  One  feels  as  if  trans- 
ported at  OQoe  to  a  great  Fails  marcAS,  with  this  difiemuie, 
that  one  here  meets  with  various  races  of  people,  liaais 
many  different  languages  spoken,  and  sees  the  prodnotuins 
of  various  zones.  Here  are  English,  Irish,  Germans, 
French,  Spaniards,  Uexioans,  Here  are  negroes  and  In- 
dikDs.  Host  of  those  who  offer  articles  for  sale  are  hlaok 
-Creoles,  or  natives,  who  have  the  French  animation  and 
gayety,  who  speak  French  fluently,  and  "  Bon  jour,  ma- 
dame  !  ban  jour,  madame !"  was  addressed  to  ma  from 
■oany  lips  with  the  most  obeerfal  smiles,  revealing  the 
■whitest  of  teeth,  as  I  wandered  among  the  stalls,  which 
■were  piled  up'  with  game,  and  fruit,  and  flowers,  bread 
and  confectionery,  grain  and  vegetables,  and  ionumerable 
good  thiogs  all  nicely  arranged,  and  ahowiog  that  abund- 
•noe  in  the  productions  of  the  earth  which  involuntarily 
'Oxoited  the  feeling  of  a  sheer  impossibility  that  there  could 
be  any  want  on  the  earth,  if  all  was  as  it  should  be.  The 
Atiit^talls  were  really  a  magnificent  sight;  they  were 
-gorgeous  with  the  splendid  fruits  of  every  zone,  ammg 
which  were  many  tropical  ones  quite  new  to  me.  Be- 
tween two  and  tJiree  thousand  persons,  partly  purchasers 
•and  partly  sellers,  were  here  in  movement,  but  through 
aU  there  prevailed  so  much  good  order  and  so  much  sunny, 
amiable  vivaoity,  that  one  ooald  not  help  being  heartily 
■annnsed.  People  breakfasted,  and  talked,  and  laughed 
i^tat  as  in  the  markets  at  Paris,  and  were  vooiferoua  and 
^ijaonlar,  especialty  the  blacks— -the  children  of  the  tro|UOs 
jbeaniing  with  life  and  mirth.  The  whole  was  a  noi 
■nnutjii^oatbam  aovav,  JaU  o£«aaBhuie,><ibB«ri$LVk^»y«3DJS. 
"wrf  bamor. 
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On  the  ontskirts  of  the  nitrket  yon.  foand  Induiu.  Lt(> 
tie  Indian  ^rls  were  eeated  (m  the  groaod,  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  with  their  Berions,  uniform,  stiff  e 
nanoes)  and  downcast  eyes  riTeted  npon  an  oata 
cloth  before  them,  on  which  ware  laid  out  wild  roota  ■ 
herbe  which  they  had  brought  hither  for  sale.  Bdtind 
them,  and  outside  the  market-plaoe,  Indian  bt^  worv 
shooting  with  bows  and  arrows  to  indnoe  yonng  whita 
gentlemen  to  purchase  their  toy  weapons.  These  red  hajt 
were  adorned  with  some  kind  of  brilliant  ribbon  Toand 
their  brows,  and  with  feathers,  forming  here  also  a  strong 
oonlzaat  to  those  pele,  modest,  and  unadorned  girls.  Then 
Indians  were  of  the  Ciiootaw  and  Chickasaw  tribee,  maiqr 
families  of  which  may  still  be  met  with  in  Weatam  Lo» 
isiana. 

In  the  light  of  the  asoending  snn,  for  the  ann  Waa  alio 
at  this  market  festival,  end  sucking  thejaioe  of  deliuow 
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two  single  'graves ;  no  flowers,  nothing  which  testifies  of 
life,  of  memoryi  6t  of  love.  All  was  dead  ;  aL  stony,  all 
desolate ;  for  neither  were  there  here  any  living  heingg 
henide  ourselves.  Wherever  we  walked,  we  walked  he- 
tween  walled  graves  and  tombs ;  wherever  we  turned, 
the  eye  encountered  tombs  and  bare  walls,  with  nothing 
over  them,  with  no  haokgraund  except  the  clear  bine 
heaven,  for  it  was  bright  above  the  city  of  the  dead.  I 
thus  wandered  through  these  immense  grave-yards:  it 
was  the  greatest  contrast  which  could  be  imagined  to  the 
scene  of  the  morning. 

To-morrow  I  shall  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  to  Mo- 
bile in  Alabama,  whither  I  am  invited  by  Mrs.  W.  le  V., 
whom  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  as  a  very  charming 
and  much  celebrated  "  belle"  both  in  the  North  and  South 
of  the  United  States.  We  shall  travel  by  steara-boat 
across  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  into  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  hanks  of  which  Havilla,  now  Mobile,  is  situated. 
Mobile,  Alabama,  Jan.  8tb. 

Summer,  summer,  perfect  midsummer  weather,  my 
little  Agatha !  Oh!  that  I  could  by  some  magical  power 
transport  yon  to  thia  air,  or  this  air  to  you,  for  it  would 
make  yon  strong  and  happy,  aa  happy  as  it  has  made  me 
for  the  last  few  days.  Ever  since  the  4th  of  January, 
when  the  weather  changed  from  horrible  to  enchanting, 
and  yet  it  had  begun  to  clear  up  two  days  before,  I  have 
been  in  a  sort  of  astonishment  at  siich  air,  and  «iioh  a 
delicious  sensation  as  it  occasions;  and  if  I  only  had  yon 
here  to  enjoy  it,  I  should  want  nothing  more. 

I  left  New  Orleans  on  Monday  afternoon,  in  company 
with  the  estimable  Swcdenborgian,  Mr.  G.,  and  his  ami- 
able and  tmly  agreeable  lady.  It  was  the  most  beauti- 
ftll  evening,  and  the  sunset  was  glorious  on  Lake  Pont- 
eliartrain,  a  lai^  lake  which  empties  itself  into  the  Hex- 
loao  Onlf,  and  upon  the  flat  shores  of  which  the  planters 
"ttf  "Looisiana  have  flieir  beantifol,  Inancroa  -t^&aa  ici^ 
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gordea^.  The  steam-boat  "Florida,"  -vshich^oonveyed  tn 
acrodii  the  qiiii^t,  clear  lake,  wan  a  llowor  among  steannr 
boats,  30  oraaitiental  and  so  pretty,  and  as  yet  ia  (dl  ^tja 
first  freshness.  Mr.  G.,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ve^ 
ael,  would  not  allow  me  to  pay  my  paasago.  We  inhaled 
the  pleasant  air,  contemplated  tlio  magnificent  evening 
sky,  ate,  drank,  and  slept  well,  and  itaw,  the  next  mora- 
ing,  the  sun  riae  bright  above  Mobile. 

Mrs.  Le  V.  came  to  meet  mo  with  her  carriage.  I  '( 
found  her  a  short,  handsome  lady,  remarkably  like  Mrs. 
L.  in  appearance,  bearing,  and  maQnei  of  speaking,  bat 
without  her  coldness  of  temperament.  1  had  heard  ao 
much  of  Mrs.  Le  V.'a  vivacity  and  grace  that  I  was  sup- 
piised  to  find  evident  traces  of  deep  sorrow  in  her  coun- 
tenance. She  had  suffered,  two  years  ago,  blow  after 
blow  in  the  death  of  her  brother  and  two  of  her  children, 
since  which  she  has  altogether  withdrawn  herself  from 
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lUrk  folitgB.  It »  oot  a  beautifal,  but  an  extremely  po- 
etical trM,  and  when  it  shoots  tsath  ite  snow-wbite  fra- 
grant Bowers,  it  somim  to  noall  wune  beautifal  poem  of 
Lord  Byron'a. 

The  air  was  pleasant.  The  waves  of  the  Uexioan  G-nlf 
broke  softly  and  broadly  against  the  shore,  with  aloud  bat 
•oothing  sound.  The  woods  were  silent-,  fresh,  and  green. 
I  rested,  breathed,  enjoyed,  in  deep  harmony  with  the  scene 
around  me  and  the  yonng,  amiable  lady  at  my  side. 

la  the  evouiog  I  went  to  the  theatre,  to  which  I  was 
invited  by  the  theatrical  manager,  who  had  the  politeness 
to  place  a  box  at  ray  disposal  during  my  stay  in  the  city. 
I  saw  an  amastng  little  piece  called  "  Jenny  Lind  in  Hei- 
delberg,** which  was  performed  with  much  hucnoi ;  and 
I  was  greatly  pleased  by  another  pieoe,  "  The  Daughters 
of  the  Stars,"  in  whioh  a  very  young  and  highly  gifted 
actress,  Miss  Julia  D.,  caused  me,  to  my  surprise,  to  ahed 
tears.  I  have  never  seen  any  aoting  in  which  so  much  pa- 
thos WHS  oombined  with  so  much  freshness  and  truth  to 
nature  since  I  saw  Jenny  Lind  at  the  theatre  in  Stockholm. 

F^om  7tA  to  12th  July.  Beautiful  quiet  days!  I  like 
Uobile,  and  the  people  of  Hobile,  and  the  weather  of  Mo- 
Inle,  and  every  thing  in  Uobile ;  I  flourish  in  Mobile.  My 
liome  here  is  with  Mrs.  W.,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Lo  V.,  a 
good  old  lady,  the  widow  of  the  former  G-overaor  of  Flor- 
ida. The  home  is.snony  and  peaceful,  and  the  appear- 
ance and  demeanor  of  the  negro  slaves  is  sunny  and  peace- 
ful also.  I  go  out  every  morning  to  a  camp  of  Choctaw 
Indians  joat  outside  the  city,  for  it  amuses  me  to  see  the 
life  and  manners  of  these  wild  people.  In  order  to  reach 
this  oamp,  I  must  walk  up  G-overnmont  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  a  broad,  straight  alley  of  beautiful 
villas,  surrounded  by  trees  and  garden-plots ;  the  most 
beautiful  young  orange-trees,  covered  with  fruit,  shine  in 
Uie  sun,  and  the  son,  that  beautiful,  beneficent  southern 
son,  shines  here  all  day  long! 

Vol.  II.— K 
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7'he  Jnilioii  oamp  consists  of  thirteen  bark  huts,  son 
thing  like  our  booths  at  fairs,  but  always  open  on  c 
jide,  at  least  doriog  the  day.  Within,  the  huts  have 
very  poverty-stricken  appearance.  The  whole  busim 
and  anxiety  of  the  inmates  sooni  to  be  catering  for  ( 
ptomach.  I  have  been  there  nt  various  times  of  the  di 
and  have  found  them  always  occupied  in  eating  or  in  p 
paring  food.  This  morning  they  breakfasted  on  orang 
which,  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  seemed  to  have  been  ta 
ly  fetched  to  tlio  camp.  I  suspect  that  they  were  not 
(he  very  best  quality ;  but  it  was  a  very  lively  scene,  thi 
red  people  eating  that  splendid  fruit  on  the  edge  of  t 
splendid  sunbright  forest.  Fire  is  always  burning  in  frc 
of  the  bark  huts,  and  old,  shriveled,  gray-haired  worn 
iit  by  the  fire,  looking  like  real  witches,  sometimes  si 
ring  the  contents  of  a  kettle  over  tJio  fire,  and  sometin 
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on  faia  Ibonlden.  I  have  sketolLed  a  oonple  of-the  yonag 
girls  ;  they  look  very  plump  and  merry,  and  in  featnrea 
are  not  unlike  Jewesses,  that  is  to  say,  aack  as  have  broad 
and  flat  noaes. 

These  Indians  are  praised  for  their  integrity,  and  the 
ezaotness  with  which  they  keep  a  promise.  Further  up 
the  Alabama  River,  great  numbers  of  Indians  are  still 
met  with  ia  a  savage  condition ;  bat  a  great  portion  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  ia  still  in  a  savage  condition,  not 
only  as  regards  the  country  itself,  but  the  manners  of  its 
white  inhabrtants.  The  state  is  yonng,  ihaving  only  ob- 
tained its  CoDstitation  in  1817,  and  it  has  the  institution 
of  slavery — the  institntion  of  all  others  least  oondnoive  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  advanoemsnt.  The  fetters  of  slav- 
ery bind  the  white  masters  as  well  as  the  black  servants. 

Even  Ifobile  has  its  slave-market,  which  I  viaited,  bnt 
found  there  merely  a  few  mulatto  girls  who  remained 
unsold,  and  who  looked  stupid  and  indifferent,  and  who 
proposed  to  me  that  I  shonld  purchase  them. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  to  the  theatre,  and  always 
amused  and  interested  by  the  young  and  prombing  act- 
ress, U iss  D.  I  met  her  one  evening,  with  a  nnmber  of 
others  of  the  theatrical  company,  at  Urs.  Le  V.'s.  They 
all  appeared  agreeable  and  well-bred  people,  and  young 
Miss  D.  was  more  beautiful  in  a  room  than  on  the  stage, 
and  as  modest  in  dress  and  demeanor  as  any  of  the  yonng 
Puritans  of  New  England.  She  is  accompanied  by,  or 
rather  she  aooompanies,  her  father,  who  also  is  an  actor 
of  merit  It  is  evident  that  actors  in  the  New  World  take 
a  higher  position  in  educated  society  than  they  have  yet 
done  in  Europe.     They  do  not  here  form  a  caste. 

I  have  also  seen  at  lira.  Le  V.'s  a  great  number  of  the 
grandees  of  Mobile,  and  more  lovely  young  ladies  I  have 
never  met  with.  Some  of  these  were  from  the  Northern 
States,  and  exhibited  that  intelligence  and  life  whioh  ea- 
peoially  belongs  to  these  states.     And  ag^un  \  am  txtco.- 
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pellet!  to  feel  that  any  thing  more  agreeable  than  a  lore 
ly,  refined  American  woman  ia  scarcely  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Nor  can  1  remember  otherwise  than  with  pleasure  some 
elderly  gentlemen,  men  of  office  in  the  states,  who  were 
wise  and  clear  on  all  questions  with  the  exception  of 
slavery.  And  among  the  young  men,  I  must  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  as  my  especial  good  friend, 
the  young,  gift«d  poet  and  dramatic  author,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
who  has  accompanied  me  on  many  of  my  rambles,  and 
who  has  afibrded  mo  many  an  agreeable  hour  by  his  esoel- 
lent  heart  and  genuine  conversation.  He  has  prepared  for 
the  stage  some  national  historical  pieces,  and  one  of  his 
dramas,  "  Alfred  and  Inez,  or  the  Siege  of  St.  Augustine," 
I  shall  take  with  me  to  read  on  my  jonrney. 

Lastly.  I  must  tell  you  something  of  my  little  friend, 
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she  baa  givea  me  b  pleasaie,  s  gratifioatiM)  whioli  u  noai^ 
ishing  to  niy  heart  Ootavia  le  V.  will  be  always  nnited 
in  my  soul  with  the  remembranoe  of  the  moat  delioions 
breezes  and  odors  of  the  South,  with  the  verdure  of  mag- 
nolia forests,  with  the  fresh  roar  of  &0  Mexioan  CTnlf, 
with  the  sun  and  the  song  of  birds  iu  Uie  (vange  groves 
of  Mobile. 

This  fair  daoghter  of  beautiful  Florida— ibr  she  was 
bcMn  in  Florida,  and  there  she  spent  her  youtb— is  snr- 
ronoded  by  a  (uiole  of  relatives  who  seem  to  regard  bet 
as  the  apple  of  their  eye ;  and  if  you  would  see  the  ideal 
of  the  relationship  between  a  lady  and  her  female  slave, 
you  should  see  Ootavia  le  Y.  and  her  clever,  handBoma 
mulatto  attendant,  Betsy.  Betsy  seems  really  not  to  live 
for  any  thing  else  than  for  her  Uistress  Ootavia ;  to  dress 
her  hair,  a  la  Mary  Stuazt,  every  day,  and  to  see  her  hand- 
some, gay,  and  admired,  that  is  Betsy's  life  and  happiness. 
She  has  traveled  with  Octavia  in  the  United  States ;  and 
vrhea  she  gets  on  this  subject,  and  can  tell  how  oaptlva- 
ting,  how  mueh  admired  and  worshiped  was  her  lady,  then 
is  Betsy  in  her  element. 

"But  abl"  said  Betsy,  "she  is  now  no  longer  like  her- 
self. Formerly  she  had  suoh  beautiful  roses— you  should 
have  seen  herl  No,  she  has  never  been  like  herself  sinoe 
her  great  sorrow!"     And  Betsy's  eyes  £11  with  tears. 

Spite  of  Betsy's  devoted  affections-— -spite  of  Ootavia'a 
seeiDg  in  her  own  and  her  mother's  house  none  bnt  happy 
slaves,  she  stijl  belongs  to  those  whose  exoellent  hearts 
and  understandings  do  not  confuse  good  and  evil.  When- 
ever an  opportunity  ooours,  she  simply  and  earnestly  ex- 
presses her  conviction  that  slavery  is  a  curse,  and  on  tbia 
subject  we  are  perfectly  harmonious. 

Ootavia  le  V,  and  I  have  agreed  to  go  together  to  Cuba. 
In  the  morning,  therefiwe,  we  set  off  to  New  Orleans,  iu 
order  early  the  following  day,  the  14th,  to  go  on  board  the 
steamer  "  Pacific,"  which  prooeeda  thiUvet  «X  ^Wb  \ian&. 
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The  palms  of  Cuba  shall  fan  Octavia'a  dejected  eonnte- 
nance,  and  call  frcah  roses  iato  her  cheeks;  her  beautiful, 
kind  eyes  shall  grow  brighter  as  they  raise  themselves  to 
that  cloudless  heaven ;  and  there  will  I  calmly  talk  to  her 
of  those  subjects  iivhich  can  make  her  happy  when  I  am 
no  longer  near  her.     Such  is  my  dream  and  my  hope. 

And  now,  before  I  leave  Alabama,  and  the  pretty  littla 
city  in  which  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  kindness,  I  will 
merely  tell  you  that  Alabama  is  a  cotton -growing  state, 
and  has  in  the  south  plantations,  sandy  tracts,  and  appar- 
ently thick  forests,  and  in  the  north  beautiful  highlands ; 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  become  more  depressed,  and 
cease,  and  the  prairies  also;  the  scenery  along  its  naviga- 
ble rivers  is  celebrated,  in  particular  on  the  River  Mobile, 
on  which  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated 
1  have  been  greatly  tempted  to  make  a  journey  thither. 
But  time  !  time !     Rail-roads,  steam-boats,  sohoois.  i 
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vn&  me,  and  I  'was  pleased  to  'So  with  her.  The  good 
Doctor  Le  V.  had  presented  his  IttUe  wife  with  a  hand- 
some sum  of  moaey,  that  she  might  he  able  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  herself  in  Cnba.  Ootavia*s  mother,  and  her  two 
pretty  little  girls,  had  taken  an  atfeotionate  leave  of  her, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  retarn  happy.  Betsy  was  to 
travel  with  us,  for  Betsy  spoke  Spanish  almost  as  well  as 
Ootavia ;  and  Ootavia  oould  not  dispense  with  Betsy,  nor 
coold  Betsy  live  without  Octavia ;  and  Betsy  was  full  of 
cheerful  zeal,  and  managed  oleverly  and  e}cpeditiou3ly  all 
the  business  of  the  jonmey. 

We  went  cm  board,  and  the  morning  son  arose  glorious- 
ly over  Lake  Pontohartratn.  We  advanced  the  whole  day 
calmly  and  in  sunshine.  We  sat  in  Ootavia's  spacious 
cabin — I  beg  pardon,  state-room — amid  bouquets  of  flow- 
ers, inhaling  the  Ealmy  atmosphere  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  reading  aloud,  or  oonversiag  tranquilly  with 
heartfelt,  calm  emotion.  The  moon  shone  gloriously  in 
the  evening.  We  sat  on  deck.  Some  gentlemen  made 
our  acquaintance ;  introdnoed  themselves,  or  were  intro- 
dnoed  by  others,  and  soon  formed  a  oircie  around  Ootavia, 
whose  naturally  easy  and  agreeable  style  of  conversation 
always  exercises  a  captivating  power.  It  was  late  when 
we  retired  to  rest.  I  perceived  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
that  our  conrse  was  suddenly  checked.  I  rose  and  looked 
out  of  the  window ;  the  moon  shone  bright  over  the  mir- 
ror-like lake,  and— we  had  run  aground.  It  was  about 
one  in  the  morning.  The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  we 
were  to  have  been  at  New  Orleans,  to  go  on  board  the 
"  Pacific"  at  nine !  Such  had  been  our  plan.  But  now 
we  must  remain  where  we  were  until  one  o'clock  tho  next 
day,  when  high  water  would  carry  us  off.  We  had  rnn 
aground  on  a  sand-bank. 

The  next  day  was  as  beautiful  as  its  predecessor ;  and 
when  certain  dark  presentiments  of  our  not  being  able  to 
have  any  dinner  were  dissipated  by  tho  QH.doa.'^Qm  (A«KOft 
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of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  themBelves  rowed  to  land  and 

there  purchased  proviaiona,  and  a  most  delicate  and 
abundant  dinner  was  the  result,  there  waa  nothing  dis- 
agreeable in  our  little  misadventure,  except  that  the 
journey  to  Cuba  was  delayed  to  an  indefinite  time,  and 
that  I  probably  should  have  to  make  the  journey  by  my- 
self, as  Octavia  could  not  remain  so  long  from  homo. 

It  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  that  we  reaohed 
land,  and  no  rail-road  train  was  then  running  which 
would  convey  us  to  New  Orleans.  Betsy,  who  waa  nev- 
er without  resources,  looked  after  our  efl'ects,  and  took 
charge  of  every  thing ;  and  two  polite  gentlemen,  who  in 
genuine  Anglo-American  fashion  constituted  themaolves 
our  cavaliers,  conducted  us  to  a  country  house  neai  the 
rail-way,  where,  though  the  famdy  was  absent,  a  lira  was 
soon  lighted  for  us  in  a  large  drawing-room. 

It  waa  the  most  beautiful  night.     There  was  a  largd 
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I  laiMd  gently  tfio  hewi  of  Qa  wmpiiig  Ootem. '  SI19 
nid  mildly, 

"  Will  yoQ  olumge  rooma  with  m«  }" 

«  Moflt  willingly !"  replied  L 

Betsy  and  I  remored  Ootavia  ioto  my  room,  nor  did  I 
leave  her  until  I  esw  her  somewhat  calmer. 

Oar  rooms  were  nearly  onder  the  roof,  and  I  conld  not 
}»«Tent  myself  measaring,  with  my  aye,  the  di»tanoB 
firom  my  window  down^to  the  oonrt  below,  thinking  what 
sort  of  leap  I  sbonld  have  to  make  in  ease  of  fire  breaking 
out  in  the  hotel  dnring  the  night— for  people  moat  always 
keep  themselves  prepared  for  suoh  eraei^nciiea  in  the  great 
oities  of  America.  I  started  with  the  oonvicticai  that  snoh 
a  leap  as  that  would  be — my  very  last 

The  next  morning  I  was  glad  and  thankful  to  find  my> 
aelf  ealmly  in  my  bed.  1  found  my  poor  Ootavia  still 
sadly  ont  of  spirits,  but  I  was  so  tender  of  her  in  her  sor- 
row that  I  succeeded  in  drawing  her  away  &om  images 
of  death  and  cormption. 

I  shall  this  afternoon  leave  this  hotel  and  remove  to  a 
private  family,  to  whioh  I  am  invited  by  yonng  Mias  W., 
from  Haasaohusetts,  in  the  name  of  her  cousin.  There 
was  something  so  agreeable  to' me  in  her  whole  person 
and  manner,  and  even  in  her  mode  of  inviting  me,  that  I 
immediately  felt  an  inolination  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  gave  a  half  promise.  I  had  done  that  before  I  came 
to  Mobile,  and  now  this  forenoon  Uiss  W.  called  on  me, 
and  said,  with  her  refined  and  somewhat  aroh  smile,  and 
her  calm,  resolute  bearing, 

"  I  consider  myself,  Miss  Bremer,  to  have  a  right  to  in- 
qnire  why  you  are  at  this  place?" 

I  oonld  not  do  other  than  consent  to  be  taken  to  Annua- 
ciation  Street,  and  to  the  house  of  Hr.  C,  this  very  after- 
noon. Hiss  W.  obviated  all  my  Imt'e  and  ife ;  she  is  a  tme 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims  in  her  steadfastness  of  ^r^iawi, 
to  which  is  added  that  charm  whioh  maVes  \\,  \TmniBh%^- 
K  2 
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I  here  find  myself  once  more  among  friends,  Mr.  Lemer 
H.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  with  whom  I  shall,  in  abont  an 
hour's  time,  drive  out  upon  a  road,  about  six  miles  long, 
made  of  cockle-shells,  which  runs  along  the  shore.  It  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  things  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  G. 
resides  at  Cincinnati,  but  has  business  at  New  Orleans, 
and  he  and  his  wife  will  remain  at  an  hotel  here  during 
the  winter  months,  together  with  their  two  children,  two 
magnificent  boys,  the  youngest  still  quite  young,  and  their 
nurse,  a  stout,  capital  negro  woman,  a  free  negro,  but 
bound  by  the  silken  bonds  of  attachment,  stronger  than 
the  iron  fetters  of  slavery.  Many  families  take  up  their 
abode  thus  at  hotels  for  several  months,  and  many  young 
couples  live  in  the  same  way  also  during  the  first  months 
of  their  rnarriago.  That,  however,  is  not  so  much  beoause 
they  relish  hotel  life,  as  because  it  is  very  expensive  to 
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'  diamond,  Urs.  G-.  a  gennmB  pearl,  and  yoa— yon  are  my 
Agatha ! 

Annnnciilion  Street,  18008)7  IBth, 
My  dear  Heart!  »  •  *  • 

January  20M.  I  began  to  vrite,  but  ivas  iotenxipted, 
on  the  second  day  after  my  removal  to  this  good,  qaiet 
home,  the  home  of  a  yonng  couple,  gentle  and  qaiet  peo- 
ple, who  seem  to  live  wholly  and  entirely  for  each  other 
and  their  two  littte  children,  the  youngest  still  a  baby, 
just  now  beginning  to  open  his  little  rosy  mouth,  and 
smile  and  coo.  It  waa  the  moat  glorious  weather  on  the 
afternoon  end  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I  removed 
here;  ■!  can  not  describe  the  delicionsness  of  the  air,  the 
serenity  of  the  heavens,  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  sun, 
the  clouds,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  on  this  day,  when 
merely  to  live,  to  see,  and  to  breathe  sufficed  to  give  a 
frillness  to  life.  Kiss  W.  and  I  sat  out  on  the  piazza  with 
oleanders  and  magnolias,  around  us,  and  enjoyed  this  af> 
fluence  of  nature.  Tall  aloes,  the  Yncca  gloriosa,  and 
many  rare  trees  and  plants,  shone  out  verdantly  from  the 
little  flower-beds  of  the  garden  which  surround  the  lovely 
house.  I  enjoyed,  besides  this,  her  conversation,  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  freshness  and  originality,  its  per- 
fectly independent  and  earnest  mode  of  feeling  and  judg- 
ing. I  agaia  perceived  that  imprisoned  fire  which  I  had 
before  seen  glimmering  in  her  olear,  dark -brown  eyes, 
diamond-like  and  still.  It  warmed  me.  We  talked  about 
Jane  Eyre,  and  I  for  the  first  time  heard  any  one  openly 
express  my  own  secret  wishes  with  regard  to  Jane's  be- 
havior to  Rochester.  I  love  that  virtue  which  is  above 
conventional  morality,  and  which  knows  something  better 
than  to  be  merely — free  from  blame. 

Bnt  I  ought  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  interruption  in 
my  letter  yesterday.  First  it  was  tho  cold,  and  then  it 
was  the  fire.  I  will  explain.  The  day  which  sncoeeded 
that  heantifnl  summer  Jay  of  which  I  ta^e  *\oVctv  ■<k*s. 
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wretched  weather,  so  cold  that  it  shook  both  so^  and 
body,  and  made  me  so  irritable  and  so  out  of  humor,  that 
I  thanked  my  good  fortuDO  not  to  have  slaves,  and  that  I 
thus  should  pot  be  excited  to  wreak  my  bad  temper  on 
them.  Never,  uatil  I  came  into  America,  had  I  any  ex- 
perience of  the  power  which  the  feelings  of  the  body  can 
have  over  the  soul.  God  help  the  slave-owner  and  the 
slave  in  this  variable  climate,  the  penetrative  atmosphere 
of  wljich  causes  both  body  and  soul  to  vibrate  according 
to  its  temperature. 

Well,  I  was  frozen,  but  I  had  a  fire  in  my  large,  haad- 
Borae  room.  Octavia  le  V.  came,  and  Mrs.  G.,  for  I  had 
begun  tu  sketch  their  portraits  in  my  album,  and  they 
were  to  sit  to  me. 

I  enjoyed  the  contemplation  and  the  drawing  of  these 
two  amiable  ladies,  the  noble,  earnest,  regular  profile  of 
and  the  round,  child-like,  piouant  countenance 
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Mid  Ootavia,  azid  sat  tranquilly  befbra  me,  kd  image  of 
unexampled  equanimity.  The  heart  which  had  hied  with 
the  deepest  bottow  oonld  not  agitate^itself  by  ihe  loss  of 
earthly  possessions;  the  eye  which  had  wept  so  long  over 
a  beloved  brother  and  those  dear  children,  had  no  tears  for 
worldly  adrersity.  I  saw  this  evidently,  while  Ootavia 
calmly  reokmed  up  every  thing  which  her  room  contain- 
ed,  and  which  woald  now  be  oonstimed.  She  said  that 
early  that  morning  she  had  seen  a  volnme  of  black  smoke 
issue  from  under  her  bed.  Bbe  gave  the  alann,  and  sent 
a  message  to  the  master  of  the  hotel,  who  replied  that 
there  was  no  danger;  that  the  smoke  had  merely  foond 
its  way  thither  throngh  a  defect  in  one  of  the  chimney- 
flues,  and  that  all  would  soon  be  pat  to  rights.  An  hour 
afterward  smoke  was  again  in  the  room ;  but  it  seemed 
perfectly  to  have  subsided  when  she  left  the  hotel. 

I  had  seen  so  much  of  Betsy's  prooantion  and  alertness, 
as  well  as  affection  for  her  mistress,  that  I  could  uot  bat 
hope  for  and  rely  upon  her  help  on  this  occasion. 

"  She  will  soon,"  said  I,  "  hear  of  the  fire,  and  then  she 
will  immediately  hasten  to  the  place,  and  find  some  means 
of  saving  your  property." 

"She  vrill  not  hear  of  it,"  said  Ootavia;  "she  has  gone 
a  long  way  out  of  the  city.  The  hotel  is  built  of  wood, 
and  the  fire  will  consnroe  it  in  a  few  hours ;  besides,  I  am 
certain  that  the  fire  has  broke  out  near  my  room.  Oh, 
no!  all  the  things  will  he  destroyed." 

The  loss  seemed  as  nothiag  to  Ootavia.  She  was  much 
more  uneasy  on  account  of  the  distress  which  her  husband 
and  her  mother  would  feel  if  they  should  hear  of  the  oir- 
cnmstance  before  she  wrote. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  hour  after  hoar  went  on,  and  we 
received  no  tiding*  either  from  Betsy  or  from  St,  Charles's, 
Octavia  determined  to  go  to  one  of  her  friends,  who  dwelt 
not  far  from  the  great  hotel,  that  she  might  there  gain 
some  information,  or  even  still  go  to  the  \iV&cn\\a^V. 
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When  slie  had  been  gone  about  an  hour,  there  was  a 
hasty  ring  at  the  gate  which  leads  from  the  garden  into 
the  street.  I  recognized  Betsy,  anri  rushed  down  to  speak 
to  her. 

"How  is  it,  Betsy?"  cried  I, 

"  All  safe !"  said  she,  so  out  of  breath  that  she  could 
hardly  speak,  but  with  a  beaming  coantenanca.  "I  have 
all  the  money  with  me  1"  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
breast.     "  Where  is  my  Missis  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  she  is  gone  to  St.  Charles's,"  said  I. 

"  There  is  no  longer  a  St.  Charles's,"  said  Betsy.  "  It 
is  turned  to  the  ground  !" 

And  so  it  was.  In  less  than  three  hours'  time  that 
splendid  building  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  its  population 
of  nearly  four  hundred  persons  were  houseless. 

I  went  out  with  Betsy  to  seek  for  Mrs.  Lc  V. 

On  our  way,  that  faithful  creature  fold  mo  how  the 
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father,  and  little  brother  were  all  well  lodged  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  at  no  great  distanoQ.  I  passed  St.  Charles's ; 
merely  a  small  number  of  people  were  now  busied  about 
the  fire.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  the  flames  were  now 
oonsuming  the  lower  portion  of  the  beautiful  colonnades, 
and  ravaging  the  remains  of  ihe  basement  story.  The 
burning  ruins  produced  a  very  picturesque  effect  Not  a 
trace  of  tumult  or  disorder  appeared  on.  the  open  space  in 
front.  Every  thing  had  been  already  disposed  of  and 
housed  elsewhere ;  every  thing  was  tranquil.  It  was  now 
only  about  four  hours  from  the  outbreak  of  the  fire,  and 
I  have  heard  to-day  that  a  subscription  is  already  on  foot 
to  erect  another  St. Charles's..    American  expedition! 

A  few  persons  have  been  injured  by  the  fire,  and  many 
have  lost  their  effects.  The  fijre  broke  out  just  by  Octa- 
via's  room,  which  was  very  near  mine.  How  fortunate 
that  it  did  not  happen  in  the  night ! 

I  do  not  grieve  about  St.  Charles's.  It  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  dear,  uncomfortable,  splendid  hotel,  and  worthy  of 
such  a  death!  I  was  obliged  to  pay  four  dollars  and  a 
quarter  for  a  residence  there  of  one  night  and  half  a  day 
in  a  dark  room,  four  stories  high.  But  Louisiana  is  a  very 
dear  place,  the  dearest  in  the  United  States. 

From  20th  to  27th  January.  Quiet  days,  but  disagree- 
able weather !  Since  the  day  when  I  last  wrote,  and  when 
the  weather  had  changed  from  warm  to  bitterly  cold,  it 
has  rained  incessantly,  and  been  cold  and  cheerless  with 
a  perseverance  such  as  I  scarcely  ever  saw  before.  Not  a 
blue  speck  in  the  heavens,  not  a  sunbeam — perpetual  fog, 
sleet,  and  gray  cold.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  it  has 
cleared  up,  and  seems  as  if  it  would  again  become  pleas- 
ant. This  weather  has  caused  many  excursions,  both 
within  and  out  of  the  city,  to  be  deferred.  But  how 
thankful  I  am  for  my  jquiet  and  pleasant  home  during  this 
time!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  are  kind,, gentle,  and  very  quiet 
people,  and  that  order  and  comfort,  which  \a  \i  d\aXAXi^\^* 
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ing  feature  of  American  homes,  prevails  in  their  honsb 
Anne  W.  ia  fall  of  life  and  quiet  fire,  imprisoned  within 
her,  aa  in  the  diamond;  she  is  an  intelleotual  and  inter- 
eating  being,  who  afVorda  me  great  pleasure,  from  the  orig- 
inality of  her  character,  and  her  reading  aloud  in  the  even- 
ing. In  this  way  ahe  has  made  me  acquainted  with  va- 
rious EngUah  poeta  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  me.  It 
has  heen  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  her  read  Shelley's 
magniiicent  poem,  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  which  would 
be  the  raost  glorious  poem  of  the  age  if  its  oonolnsion  had 
been  equal  to  its  opening  scenes.  But  this  ia  stranded  on 
a  threadbare  morality.  I  have  also  enjoyed  the  reading 
of  Browning's  poems  and  dramatic  pieces,  as  well  es  some 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  wife  of  Browning.  Browning 
does  not  appear  to  me  great  as  an  artist.  There  ia  a  de- 
ficiency of  strength   and  colierence  in  his  compositions. 
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fat  thoagfat,  asd  it  ezeited  my  □«n<M  to  Qtai  dagrse  with 
its  oontinnsl  Btartliiig  effects,  that  it  was  widi  diffionlty  I 
eonid  keep  my  eyes  open.  The  last  soese  was  monstroo^ 
ly  mBgnifieent,  aod  woke  me  ap  a  little.  The  sight  oi 
the  white-garmented,  lovely  yootag  Creoles  in  the  jMt  and 
hoxea  charmed  my  eyes  as  before.  Bnt  I  disooTned  some 
pearl-powdered  noses  on  the  feces  of  some  of  the  eldn'ly 
ladies. 

I  have  also  visited  asylama  and  sokools  in  ecmssqnenoe 
of  invitations.  New  Orleans  is  divided  into  three  mnni- 
cipalitiea ;  the  sohools  are  said  to  have  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.  Teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
come  hither  from  the  Northern  States,  and  wherever  they 
oome,  they  bring  with  them  that  energetic  educational 
life  which  distingaishes  those  states.  A  female  teaoher 
in  one  of  the  schools  of  New  Orleans  can  obtain  a  salary 
of  one  thonaand  dollars  annnsUy;  bnt  the  living,  m  the 
ether  hand,  costs  three  times  as  mnoh  as  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Union. 

I  heard  the  boys  in  the  great  boys'  schocJ  singing  boldly 
the  praise  of  their  native  land,  as 

The  land  of  the  brsTe  and  the  land  of  the  ftee ! 

This  is  sung  in  the  slave  states  withont  any  one  per- 
ceiving the  satire  of  the  domestic  institution  which  snoh 
praise  implies. 

Thna,  from  childhood  upward,  b  the  natural  sense  of 
right,  and  the  pnre  glance  of  youth,  falsified  by  the  insti- 
tution  of  slavery. 

And  it  does  not  operate  injnrionsly  merely  npoa  the 
npright  mind  of  the  child,  ao  that  it  does  not  perceive  the 
lie,  but  also  upon  its  heart  and  its  character.  A  noble 
lady  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  resided  here  some  years, 
told  me  a  great  deal  of  the  anhappy  efiTeota  of  slavery  upon 
the  education  of  the  child,  and  its  influence  in  making  the 
young  disposition  stubborn  and  intractable.  The  ohild^ 
BtuTounded  by  slaves  from  the  crad\Q,  aocaa\ionn\ana^V 
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to  comniaud  them,  to  have  all  hia  caprices  gratified,  or  to 
see  the  refusal  punished,  often  with  cruelty.  Heace  re- 
sults that  violenoo  of  temper,  and  thoae  ferocious  and 
bloody  scenes  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  slave  states.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Even 
I  have  seen  a  few  examples  of  the  behavior-of  cliildrea 
to  slaves,  which  lias  shown  how  much  this  institution  tends 
to  develop  the  naturally  despotic  disposition  of  the  child. 

I  visited  a  school  for  young  girls,  where  I  could  not  but 
admire  their  capacity  for  making  intellectual  salto  mor- 
tales. 

During  the  examination  which  the  superintendent 
caused  them  to  pass  through,  and  which  they  passed 
through  with  remarkable  abihty,  the  questions  were  pro- 
posed something  in  this  style: 

"  What  is  snow  ?  How  large  is  the  standing  army  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  ?     Where  Js  Lapland  1     Who  v 
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We  came  too  late  to  hear  the  sennon  in  this  Airioan 
Church,  whithoT  we  had  betakea  oaraelvea.  Bat  at  the 
close  of  the  eervioef  a  so-called  olasB-meeting  was  held. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  already  said  that  the  Ueth- 
odists  form,  within  their  oommuaity,  certain  divisions  or 
classes,  which  elect  their  own  leaders  or  eshorters.  These 
exhorters  go  ronnd  at  the  class-meeting  to  snoh  of  the 
members  of  their  class  aa  they  deem 'to  stand  in  need  of 
consolation  or  enoooragement,  talk  to  them,  alood  or  in  an 
□nder  voice,  receive  their  confessions,  impart  advice  to 
them,  and  so  on.  I  had  seen  such  a  olaas-meeting  at 
Washington,  and  knew,  therefore,  what  was  the  kind  of 
scene  which  we  might  expect.  Bnt  my  expectations 
were  quite  exceeded  here.  Here  we  were  nearer  the 
tropical  inn  than  at  Washington. 

The  exhorters  went  round,  and  began  to  converse  hem 
and  there  with  the  people  who  sat  on  the  benches.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  they  talked  for  a  minnte  before  the  per- 
son addressed  came  into  a  state  of  exaltation,  and  began 
to  speak  and  to  perorate  more  loudly  and  more  vehemeni^ 
ly  than  the  exhorter  himself,  and  so  to  overpower  him. 
There  was  one  exhorter  in  particular,  whose  black,  good- 
natured  countenance  was  illumined  by  so  great  a  degree 
of  the  inward  light,  by  ao  much  good-humor  and  joy,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him  too  ;  iat, 
although  his  phrases  were  pretty  much  the  same,  and 
the  same  over  again,  yet  they  were  words  full  of  Christian 
pith  and  marrow,  and  they  were  uttered  with  so  much 
cordiality,  that  they  could  not  do  other  than  go  straight 
to  &e  heart  with  enlivening  power.  Sometimes  his  ideas 
seemed  to  come  to  an  end,  and  he  stood,  as  it  were,  seek- 
ing for  a  moment ;  but  then  he  would  begin  again  with 
what  he  had  just  now  said,  and  his  words  always  brought 
with  them  the  same  warmth  and  faithfulDess,  and  he 
looked  like  a  life-infusing  sunbeam.  And  it  was  only  as 
the  messenger  of  the  joy  in  Christ  that  Vl«  ^i«aj^b»^\ 
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"  Hold  fast  by  Christ !  He  is  the  Lord  1  He  ia  the 
mighty  One !  He  will  help  I  He  will  do  every  thing 
well  I  Trust  in  him,  my  sister,  my  l>rother.  Call  upon 
him.  Yes.  Yes.  Hold  fast  by  Christ!  He  13  tho 
Lord  1"  &o.,  Sco. 

By  degrees  the  noise  increased  in  the  chureli,  and  be- 
came a  storm  of  voices  aod  cries.  The  words  were  heard, 
"Yea,  come  Lord  Jesua!  Come,  oh  come,  oh  glory!'"' 
and  they  who  thus  cried  aloud  began  to  leap — leaped 
aloft  with  a  motion  as  of  a  cork  flying  out  o£  a  bottle, 
while  they  waved  their  arras  and  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  air,  as  if  they  were  endeavoring  to  bring  something 
down,  and  all  the  while  crying  aloud,  "  Come,  oh  come  !*' 
And  as  they  leaped,  they  twisted  their  bodies  round  in  a 
sort  of  cork-screw  fashion,  and  were  evidently  in  a  stat« 
of  convulsion ;  sometimes  they  fell  down  and  roiled  in  the 
nid  loud,  lamenting  crie.s  and  i. 
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dtmn,  and  8)m  to  leap  Qp  ftSdtlmwfier  ftmuVTonfid.  At 
leogth  sbe  fell  and  rolled  abeot  atiHd  oonTBlsin  pouta. 
After  that  sho  rose  dp  and  b^aa  to  walk  a^boat,  up  aad 
down  the  ohnrob,  with  oatspread  anrts,  ejaonlatiB^  amy 
now  and  then,  "  Halleluiah !"  Her  appeanmee  was  now 
oalm,  earnest,  and  really  beantifial.  Amid  all  the  wild 
tamalt  of  crying  and  leaping,  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  she  oontjnaed  to  walk  np  and  down  the  church,  in 
all  directions,  with  oatspread  arms,  eyes  oast  upward, 
exclaiming,  in  a  low  voioe,  "  Halleluiah  !  Hallelniah  ^ 
At  length  she  sank  down  upon  her  knees  on  the  plat£»Tn 
by  &e  altar,  and  there  she  beoame  still. 

After  ^e  crying  and  the  leaping  had  continued  for  a 
good  quarter  of  on  hoar  longm-,  several  negroe«  raised  iba 
mulatto  woman,  who  was  lying  prostrate  by  the  altar. 
She  was  now  quite  rigid.  They  bore  her  to  a  bench  m 
front  of  us,  and  laid  her  down  ttpon  it 

"  What  has  happened  to  her  ?"  inquired  Anne  W.  from 
a  young  negro  girl  whom  she  knew. 

"  Converted !"  said  she  laoonioally,  and  joined  those 
who  were  softly  rubbing  the  pulses  of  the  converted. 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  hrovr.  It  was  quite  cold,  so 
also  were  her  hands. 

When,  by  degrees,  she  had  reoovered  consciousness,  her 
glance  was  still  fixed,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
directed  rather  inwardly  than  outwardly;  she  talked  to 
herself  in  a  low  voice,  and  such  a  beautiful,  blissful  ex- 
pression was  portrayed  jn  her  oonntenanoe,  that  I  would 
willingly  experience  that  which  she  then  experienced,  saw, 
or  perceived.  It  was  no  ordinary,  no  earthly  scene.  Her 
countenance  was  as  it  were  transfigured.  As  soon  as, 
after  deep  sighs,  she  had  returned  to  her  usual  state,  her 
appearance  beoame  usual  also.  Bat  her  demeanor  was 
changed ;  she  wept  mnoh,  but  calmly  and  silently. 

The  torrftdo  graduoUy  subsided  in  the  church;  shriek- 
ing uid  leaping,  admonishing  and  pteM^Vn^,  «%.\)wnraA 
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hushed ;  and  now  people  shook  hands  with  eaoh  other, 
talked,  laughed,  congratulated  one  another  sio  heartily,  so 
cheerfully,  with  such  cordial  warmth  and  good-will,  ihat 
it  viaa  a  pleasure  to  behold.  Of  the  whole  raging,  excit- 
ing scene  there  remained  merely  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  as  if  they  had  been  together  at  some  joyful 
feast. 

I  confess,  however,  to  having  been  thoroughly  amused 
by  the  frolic.  Not  so  Anne  W.,  who  regarded  that  dis- 
orderly, wild  worship  with  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  al- 
most of  indignation ;  and  when  our  warra-hearted  exiiorter- 
came  \ip  lo  us,  and,  turning  especially  to  her,  apologized 
for  not  having  observed  us  before,  that  it  was  with  no  in- 
tention to  neglect  us,  and  so  on,  I  saw  her  lovely  coral- 
red  upper  lip  curl  with  a  bitter  scorn  as  she  replied,  "I 
caU'Dot  see  in  what  respect  you  have  neglected  us."  The 
man  looked  as  if  he  would  have  been  glad,  with  all  hia 
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Dy  the  snow  and  the  gray  coldness  of  conventionality—- 
had  not  been  imprisoned  in  the  stone  chnrch  of  custom. 

I  have  visited  some  other  churches  in  New  Orleans,  a 
Unitarian,  an  Episcopalian,  and  a  Catholic  Church,  the 
last  with  the  name  dear  to  me,  that  of  St.  Theresa.  But 
the  heavenly  spirit  of  St.  Theresa  was  not  there.  An  Irish- 
man jabbered  an  unintelligible  jargon,  and  in  not  one  of 
these  houses  of  God  could  I  observe  or  obtain  that  which 
I  sought  for — edification.  There  was,  at  all  events,  life 
and  ardor  in  the  church  of  the  negro  assembly. 

What  more  have  I  to  tell  you  about  New  Orleans? 
That  it  is  a  large  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  commercial  capital  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  you  can  learn  from  books.  The 
crescent-formed  site  of  the  city  on  the  Mississippi  is  beau- 
tiful, and  it  has  some  handsome  streets  and  markets,  and 
splendid  houses  surrounded  with  trees  and  shrubs,  like 
other  American  cities.  The  French  and  older  portions  of 
the  city  have  a  more  bald  and  business-like  character; 
but  New  Orleans  is  beyond  every  thing  else  a  business 
and  trading  city,  and  it  is  far  behind  the  other  large  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  regards  institutions  for  a  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  It  does  not  possess  any 
means  of  artistic  enjoyment,  excepting  at  the  theatres, 
and  these,  especially  as  regards  dramatic  scenes,  do  not 
take  a  very  elevated  stand. 

At  the  present  moment,  people  here  are  occupied  with 
the  prosecution  of  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied Lopez  as  leaders  on  his  robber  expedition  to  Cuba. 
Lopez  has  been  released  on  his  finding  surety  to  a  consid- 
erable amount — 15,000  dollars,  I  believe — ^but  a  certain 
Colonel  Henderson,  and  others,  have  yet  to  be  tried,  and 
are  to  plead  their  own  cause,  as  they  are  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  great  ability  in — ^making  speeches.  The  New 
Orleans  gentlemen  laugh,  and  call  the  whole  thing  <<a 
farce,"  which  will  not  result  in  any  ^yx%  W\i— \<^^% 
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speeches!  There  ia  no  earaestness  ja  the  proseoutton,  and 
this  gives  ride  to  somewhat  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
certain  slave  atates  have  an  interest  in  the  expeditloD. 

I  have  rambled  aboat  the  city  during  the  few  iine  days 
which  have  occurred  while  I  have  been  here,  but  havs 
found  few  objects  of  interest  for  the  eye,  excepting  those 
lovely,  colored  Creole  women,  who,  with  their  delicate 
features,  fine  eyes,  and  pretty  heads,  adorned  with  showy 
handkerchiefs,  tnatefuily  arranged,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  New  Orleanii,  prodnoo  a  very  piquatUe  appearance; 
and  I  have  seen  in  the  streets  young  servant- girls,  qoad- 
roons,  whose  beauty  was  perfect.  Their  figures  also  are 
generally  slender,  and  remarkably  well-proportioned. 

New  Orleans  has  long  been  known  as  a  "  very  gay  city," 
bat  has  not  so  good  a  reputation  for  its  morality,  into 
which  French  levity  ia  strongly  infused.  This,  however, 
it  is  said,  decreaaea  in  proportion  aa  the  Anglo-American 
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which  is  now  beiog  erected  by  good  men  of  the  oity,  will 
hencufortli  provide  a  comfiirtable  and  safe  haven  for  t^e 
mariner.  Two  o/ my  gentiemeti  friends,  who  are  working 
for  this  causo,  hope  tu  interest  Jenny  Lind  in  it,  who  ia 
»hurtly  expected  hither  from  Cuba;  and  as  the  house  is 
int«nded  for  the  beneht  of  the  Swedish  as  well  as  any  otl^ 
er  seamen,  it  is  probable  that  this  patricAio  and  generons 
Swede  will  inteieat  heritelf  in  its  behalf. 

I  read  to-day  in  a  Mew  Orleans  paper,  "  The  Daily.  Pic- 
ayune" (picayune  ia  the  name  of  a  little  Spanish  silver 
Coin  which  ia  oorrent  here,  value  sixpenoe),  a  beantifiil 
and  earnest  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans, 
beseeching  them  to  leave  the  celebrated  Swedish  singer  at 
full  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  her  well-known  beneficence, 
and  not  to  fail  in  proper  respecit  to  a  stranger  by  their  ob- 
trusiveness  or  exhortations,  etc. 

And  it  mustbeoonfesBed,thatalthongh  Jenny  Lind  has 
often  had  jnst  oaune  to  complain  of  the  Americans'  well- 
meant,  but  frequently  thoughtless  and  childish  obtruaive- 
ne^it,  yet  I  have  often  had  opportunities  of  knowing  and 
admiring  the  beautiful  and  magnanimous  manner  in  which 
people  here  have  felt  for  her.  How  many  there  are  who 
have  satisfied  themselves  by  a  silent  benediction  rather  than 
cause  her  a  moment* a  annoyance ;  how  many  who  would 
not  allow  thenuelves  to  approach  her,  because  they  knew 
that  they  could  not  give  her  pleasure  by  so  doing,  nor  would 
venture  to  invite  her  to  their  homes  for  the  same  reason. 

I  remember  hearing  an  estimable  old  gentleman,  a  judge 
at  Cincinnati — a  magnilicent  old  man  he  was ! — say  that 
he  accompanied  her,  in  the  newspapers,  every  step  of  her 
journey,  with  that  interest  and  aolicitnde  which  a  father 
might  have  for  his  daughter ;  and  that  he  felt  real  distress 
that  she  shonld,  in  any  degree,  compromise  her  beaatifnl 
reputation  by  any  unadvised  stop.  And  I  have  heard  so 
mach  said  about  Jenny  Lind  in  America,  that  I  know  that 
while  people  love  in  her  the  singei  axA  t\ie  ^-^Cit  ol  xqickus^  ^ 
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they  lave  still  more  the  young  woman,  in  her  beautjfn. 
role  ami  reputation — the  ideal  Jenny  Liod. 

But  I  must  now  sipeak  of  Loiiittiana  and  New  Orleans 
Louiaiana,  as  you  know,  was  lirst  discovered  by  the  Spaa^ 
iarJa  and  Fronoh.  The  Freuch  weia  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  colonize  Loui:jiana.  They  began  and  left  ofT, 
and  then  began  afresh.  It  would  not  succeed.  But  a 
groat  deal  waa  said  in  France  and  England  about  Loui- 
siana as  a  promiaed  land,  an  E!  Dorado,  with  immeasar- 
able  iuternal  wealth  ready  to  be  brought  to  light,  and 
faiih  iu  thin  gave  rise  to  the  gigantic  financial  speculation 
of  John  Law,  baaed  upon  the  fabulous,  delusive  wealth 
of  Louisiana,  and  afterward  to  the  great  bankruptcy  of  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  that  wild  speculation.  Louiaiana, 
or  that  vast  country  embracing  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  which  at  that  time  included  Arkansas, 
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Tho  whole  of  Louisiana  i.i  flat,  in  part  swampy  and 
under  water,  and  in  part  rich  and  fertile  oountry ;  sugar, 
cotton,  maize,  rice,  indigo,  are  the  products  of  Louisiana. 
In  the  northern  portion,  where  the  sand  elevates  itself  into 
little  hills,  are  forests,  which  abound  in  many  kinds  of 
trees — oak,  chestnut,  walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and 
poplar.  In  the  south  the  palmetto,  mulberry,  live-oak, 
qedar,  and  pine,  and  every  where  an  abundant  growth  of 
the  wild  vine.  There  are  also  many  navigable  rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  as  well  as  Ix^  and 
small  lakes,  abound  in  alligators.  These  alligators,  though 
they  do  not  venture  to  attack  full-grown  men,  not  unfre- 
quently  carry  off  little  negro  children.  Louisiana  is  said 
to  produce  many  poisonous  plants,  serpents,  and  other 
noxious  creatures.  It  seems  to  me  an  undesirable  place 
in  every  way.  I  would  not  live  in  it  for  all  its  sugar  and 
cotton. 

I  must  now  tell  something  of  the  internal  history  of 
New  Orleans,  or,  rather,  a  story  which  has  struck  me. 
That  noble-minded  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  old  ex-minister  of 
South  Carolina,  told  me  that  slavery  seemed  to  operate 
still  more  prejudicially  on  women  than  on  men,  and  that 
women  not  unfrequently  were  found  to  be  the  crudest 
slave-owners.  And,  whether  it  was  a  mere  accident  or  a 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  most  ter* 
rible  instances  which  I  heard  mentioned  in  South  Caroli- 
na of  the  maltreatment  of  slaves  were  of  women,  and  of 
women  belonging  to  the  higher  grades  of  society.  I  be- 
lieve I  already  have  told  you  of  the  two  ladies  in  Charles- 
ton who  were  publicly  accused  for  the  murder  of  their 
slaves,  the  one  by  hunger,  the  other  by  flogging,  and  who, 
although  they  were  acquitted  by  cowardly  laws  and  law- 
yers, yet  fell  under  the  ban  of  public  opprobrium,  and 
were  left  to  a  dishonorable  solitude  and  to — the  judgment 
of  Ghjd. 

My  friend  of  the  Mississippi,  Ihe  ^\uce  ocsoacAATi^^  ^^ 
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LouisiaDB,  had  asserted  the  same  fact  as  Mr.  Poinsett 
and,  aa  if  it  were  in  aubstantiation  thereof,  Wew  Orleaus 
has  not  in  its  chronicle  of  crime  a  more  bloody  or  a  more 
detested  name  than  that  of — a  woman,  Mrs.  Lallorue,  born 
Macarthy.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  New  Orleans  that  this 
wealthy  lady  has  been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  fury  of  its 
hatred.  But  how  long  before  that  time  had  ahe  torment- 
ed her  victims  ? 

It  appears  that  the  behavior  of  her  brother  to  his  mis- 
tresses of  the  colored  race  excited  her  hatrad  toward  them. 
Other  slave-owners  maltreat  their  slaves  in  the  irritation 
of  the  moment  or  the  excess  of  temper,  but  Madame  Lal- 
lorue maltreated  hers  because  she  enjoyed  and  relished 
their  sufferings.  &he  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  plant- 
ation, and  indulged  upon  it  her  arbitrary  sway  in  such  a 
manner  as   mused  her  neighbors   in  arms   against  her. 
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indignation.  They  gathered  in  orowds  round  the  bout^e 
in  which  she  lived  ;  they  vowed  to  release  the  victims,  to 
pull  down  the  house,  and  take  vengeance  on  this  monster 
in  the  shape  of  woman.  The  business  was  in  rapid  prog- 
ress ;  the  walls  of  the  house  were  beginning  to  fall,  when 
— the  mayor  appeared  with  an  armed  force.  Madame 
Lallorue's  house  was  preserved,  and  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  her  to  escape  through  a  back  gate.  She  fled, 
half  dressed,  out  of  New  Orleans ;  and,  somewhat  later, 
left  America. 

She  afterward  lived  in  Paris,  and  received  there  the  in- 
come of  an  immense  property  acquired  in  Louisiana,  by 
what  means  we  know.  She  died,  it  is  said,  only  a  short 
time  since.  Who  can  doubt  a  hell  after  death  when  they 
see  the  life  and  pleasure  of  such  persons  on  earth!  Ma- 
dame Lallorue's  husband,  a  Frenchman,  still  resides  in 
New  Orleans,  and  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  good  character. 
He  must  at  that  time  have  lived  separate  from  his  wife. 

This  circumstance  occurred  ten  or  twelve  years  since. 

If  it  really  be  true  that  women  are  the  worst  of  slave- 
owners, it  must  proceed  from  their  temperament  being  in 
general  more  excitable,  and  from  the  climate  having  an 
unusually  irritating  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  by  its 
stimulating  character;  besides  which,  women  generally 
exceed  men  in  their  extremes  either  of  good  or  evil;  they 
are  by  nature  more  eccentric,  more  spiritual,  nearer  the 
spirits,  whether  they  be  angels  or  devils. 

In  Sweden  also — in  the  highest  circles  of  Stockholm — 
we  have  known  ladies  whose  domestics  bore  bloody  marks, 
and  whom  the  police  were  obliged  to  take  in  charge. 
Countess  L.  was  amiable,  kind,  agreeable  to  every  body 
except  her  domestics,  and  she  was  not  able  to  keep  a  serv- 
ant in  her  house  beyond  six  weeks.  We  have  had  the 
ladies  of  two  foreign  ministers — both  English — ^both  of 
whom,  from  their  treatment  of  their  servants,  deserved 
the  Christmas  gift  which  one  o{  ttvem  xecieAN^  itov^  ^sv 
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aoqaaintanc<;  of  the  fBtnily — a  bloody  medal  of  bravery! 
A  good  thing  is  it  that  the  servants  of  these  ladies  oould 
leave  them,  thanks  to  the  laws  of  a  free  country!  But 
here,  in  this /fee  country,  people  can,  in  the  face  of  aach 
facts,  atill  defend  slavery  as  a  patriarchal  inatitution,  quite 
oompatihle  with  the  laws  of  a'free  people,  and  with  hu- 
man rights  and  happiness! 

I  have  liad  here  several  coatesta  with  a  lady  who  de- 
fends these  opinions,  and  who,  in  order  to  prove  the  jas- 
tico  and  equity  of  slavery,  and  the  happiness  of  the  negro 
slaves  under  this  excellent  institution,  avails  herself  of  ar- 
guments and  sophisms,  backward  and  forward,  with  such, 
an  amazing  conU^mpt  of  logic  and  all  sound  reason,  that 
I  have  sometimes  become  dumb  from  sheer  ait  ton  ish  meat. 

I  avoid,  in  a  general  >vay,  as  much  aa  possible,  oonver- 
sation  ou  this  subject.     The  question  of  slavery  is  a  sore 
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pended  next  to  nothing  upon  himself,  and  never  gave 
away  any  thing,  not  even  to  his  near  relatives,  who  were 
almost  perishing  of  want;  his  one  thought  was  how  to 
save,  to  accumulate,  and  by  the  increase  of  each  day  to 
double  his  capital,  and  to  this  end  all  his  activity  and  in* 
dustry  were  applied,  even  in  the  smallest  thing.  He  was 
parsimonious  even  of  his  words,  and  parted  with  nothing 
unnecessarily. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  great  thoughts  and  plans.  He 
considered  himself  as  destined  by  Providence  to  acquire 
an  immense  prdperty,  by  means  of  which  to  achieve  great 
things  for  the  good  of  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  native. 
He  regarded  himself,  therefore,  as  the  steward  of  his 
wealth,  and  maintained  that  he  had  no  right  to  give  even 
the  smallest  portion  thereof  for  the  most  trifling  object. 
These,  at  least,  were  the  pretexts  with  which  he  gilded 
his  parsimony  and  his  hardness  of  heart. 

He  said,  <'  If  I,  year  after  year,  double  my  capital  in 
this  (a  certain  given)  proportion,  I  shall  in  the  end  become 
the  richest  man  in  Louisiana;  I  might,  continuing  in  this 
way,  ultimately  purchase  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  and  then 
— "  Then  he  would  do  great  things,  which  would  make 
Louisiana  the  finest  and  the  happiest  state  in  the  Union. 
And  Macdonald  had  views  for  this  purpose,  and  plans 
-which  prove  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  deeply  think- 
ing mind.  But  the  poor  man  forgot  that  he  was  mortal, 
and,  although  he  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age,  yet  he 
had  not  nearly  acquired  the  wealth  after  which  ho  strove 
when  he  was  surprised  by  —  death.  His  magnificent 
plans  will  die  with  him,  and  effect  little  or  nothing  for 
Louisiana,  except  possibly  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  the 
one  of  which  I  sjwke,  as — the  opening  of  the  prison-door. 

Macdonald  was  a  planter  and  the  owner  of  slaves.  He 
determined  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  and  that  in  a  mode 
by  which  they  should  gain,  and  he  lose  nothing. 

He  said  to  them, 
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"You  shall  work  youraelvea  free,  and  purohftse  yoar 
own  release  from  slavery  for  the  same  sum  which  i  paid 
for  you.  I  Will  give  you  the  mtjans  of  iloiog  thii.  You 
shall  work  for  mo  five  days  in  each  week,  as  heretofore, 
for  food,  ololhing,  and  habitation ;  you  lihall  work  for  mo 
also  on  the  sixth  day,  but  1  will  pay  you  wages  for  that, 
and  give  you  credit  for  tJie  money  thus  earned,  which  I 
will  employ  for  you.  Thua  the  first  year.  During  iho 
second  year  you  ^hall  he  paid  for  two  daya'  labor  in  the 
week,  provided  that  you  work  industriously  and  well ;  the 
following  year  three,  and  so  on,  till  the  sum  U  acquired 
which  is  requisite  for  my  reimhursement,  and  for  you  to 
have  a  little  over,  so  that  you  may  possess  enough  to  be- 
gin life  witE  in  Liberia,  whither  I  shall  send  you  whea 
you  are  free." 

The  slaves  knew  that  Macdonald  would  keep  his  word. 
They  began  to  labor  with  new  heart,  becauae  thev 
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I  know  many  estimable  and  thinking  men  of  Now  Or- 
leans who  coDHidei  that  such  a  mode  of  emanoipation,  as 
woald,  by  degrees,  oonvert  the  negro  staves  into  fceo  la- 
borers, might  be  put  into  operation  withoat  much  diffi 
oalty,  and  that  all  those  dangerous  results  which  pei^le 
imagine  are,  in  great  measure,  only  fears  and  fanoies. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  severest  slave-owners  in  this 
neighborhood  are  French,  and  I  can  credit  it  from  the 
French  popular  temperament ;  the  8ootoh  and  the  Dutch 
take  the  second  place.  Slaves  of  small  and  poor  proprie- 
tors often  suffer  very  much  from  hunger,  as  do  also  cattle. 
I  heard  to-day  of  one  place  where  a  considerable  nuinbei 
of  cattle  had  literally  perished  for  want  of  food. 

I  have  made  inquiries  after  the  Christmas  dances  and 
festivities  of  the  negro  slaves,  of  which  I  heard  so  much, 
bnt  the  sugar-harvest  was  late  last  year,  and  the  sugar- 
grinding  was  not  over  till  after  Xew-year's  day ;  the  cotton 
batiU  being  plucked  on  the  plantations,  and  the  dances  are 
deferred.  I  have  now  traveled  in  search  of  these  negro  fes- 
tivities from  one  end  of  the  slave  states  to  the  other,  with- 
out having  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  with,  to  see,  nay, 
nor  even  to  hear  of  one  such  occasion.  I  believe,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  do  occur  here  and  there  on  the  plantations. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  experienced  so  mu(^  kindness,  have 
met  with  so  many  good  and  warm-hearted  friends,  that  I 
have  been  both  astonished  and  aSeoted.  I  had  always 
heard  New  Orleans  mentioned  as  a  very  lively  but  not 
very  literary  city,  and  llr.  Lemer  H.  had  prepared  me  to 
find  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  liked  to  see  that  which 
was  beautiful.  It  was  cleai*,  therefore,  that  for  that  very 
reason  they  would  not  like  to  look  at  me ;  and  yet  they 
have  oome  and  como  again  to  me,  have  overwhelmed  me 
with  kindness  and  presents,  as  well  men  as  women,  and 
made  my  days  pleasant  in  many  ways.  For  my  owi^ 
](art,  I  have  no  other  memories  of  New  Orleoi^,  bat  ^Vlt;^^ 
of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  .w^j»^,.  ^  ^  . 

L3  fr-^:2^w^^- 
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Ootavia  le  V.  returned  horna  a  fuw  daya  ago.  Those 
eyes,  which  rcniainiiil  dry  and  bright  when  ahe  waa  is 
danger  nf  losing  all  her  ornaineDta  and  her  money,  over- 
dowed  with  tears  when  ahe  had  to  part  from  her  newly 
found  friend.  1  kissed  away  the  tears  from  those  pale 
checks.     I  feel  that  1  am  heartily  attached  to  her. 

Ifrs.  G-.  has  been  an  incomparable  friend  to  me  at  this 
time  when  I  had  to  prepare  my  wardrobe  for  Cuba — some- 
what eltigant,  and  of  a  light  summer  texture  at  the  same 
time — and  when  I  had  divers  little  misfortunes,  partly 
caused  by  the  dress-maker,  but  principally  through  my 
own  blunders.  Yon  know  how  annoying  all  such  bus- 
ines^i  is  to  me ;  but  you  can  scarcely  imagine  how  I  have 
felt  it  here,  where  weariness  both  of  body  and  mind,  as 
well  as  ignorance  of  prices  and  persons  in  the  dress-mak- 
ing and  millinery  world,  rendered  all  my  difficulties  ten- 
foM.      X.nlli.T  run  yon  .'it  all  iiiiT.?ino  Imw  kiti.j  itiiJ  ami. 
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111  the  morning,  in  the  momingy  my  Agatha,  I  shall 
go  on  board  the  great  steamer,  **The  Philadelphia,"  and 
in  three  days  I  shall  be  at  Cuba.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
get  there,  both  because  I  shall  see  some  new  beauties  of 
nature,  and  because  I  shall  breathe  a-  ihilder  air,  and  shall 
escape  during  the  winter  months  this  variable  American 
climate,  which  is  so  trjring  to  my  strength  both  of  body 
and  mind.  I  have  become  physically  ten  years  older  dur* 
ing  this  twelve  months'  journey  in  North  America. 

But  be  not  afraid  for  me,  my  dear  heart,  but  trust,  as 
I  do,  that  my  traveling  fairy ^  your  little  friend,  which 
has  hitherto  conducted  me  safely  through  all  perils — 
which  conducted  me  without  any  misadventure  down  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  at  the 
very  time  when*  four  steamers,  with  their  passengers,  were 
blown  into  the  air  upon  its  waters,  and  caused  me  to  re- 
move from  St.  Charles's  Hotel  to  this  good  home  the  day 
before  the  hotel  became  the  prey  of  flames — the  same  will 
ocHiduct  me  safe  and  sound  once  more  to  my  own  sister- 
friend,  to  YOU. 

P.S. — I  have  been  gladdened  here  by  letters  from  my 
friends  in  the  North,  the  Downings,  the  Springs,  and  the 
Lowells.  These  friends  accompany  me  like  good  spirits, 
and  I  must  tell  you  so,  because  you  must  love  my  friends. 
Maria  Lowell  writes,  the  little  traveling  companion  who 
went  with  us  every  where,  and  to  Niagara,  and  yet  which 
never  spoke,  and  remained  so  quiet,  was — a  little  boy, 
who  now,  large,  and  stout,  and  rosy,  is  little  Mabel's  or- 
acle. She  listens  to  every  sound  he  utters,  and  says  to  it 
all,  "What  does  little  brother  mean?"  Beloved,  happy 
Maria ! 

Jenny  Lind  is  now  in  Havana,  and  people  speak  dif- 
ferently of  the  success  of  her  concerts.  I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  she  will  gain  the  victory  over  her  adversaries, 
who  in  reality  belong  to  the  French  party  in  the  country, 
and  who  contest  her  rank  as  a  great  ainuei,    SjYv^  ViKv\i^ 
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received  hero  in  New  Orleans  with  enthusiasm ;  every 
heart  is  warm,  every  ear  open  to  her.  She  will  leave  Ha- 
vana JQst  when  I  ara  arriving,  Biid  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
I  shall  see  her, 

I  am  well,  my  beloved  child,  and  ia  good  spirits.  God 
grant  that  you  are  so  too !  And  you  must  be  so,  witli  the 
help  of  homeopathy.  May  .^sculapius  enlighten  you  and 
thoae  concerned. 

1  shall  soon  writ«  again  iiom  Cuba! 


«     ,  LETTERXXXII. 

Havana,  Cuba.  Feb.  5. 
Sweet  Child  I  I  am  sitting  beneath  the  warm,  bright 
heavens,  and  the  beautiful  palms  of  the  tropics,  and  it  is 
lovely  and  wimderful !      The  glorious,  delicious  air,  the 
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morning  joy  was  disturbed ;  but  I  placed  them  among 
the  goats. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  I  seated  myself  wttb  a 
book  in  my  hand  on  the  piazza  aft,  and  contemplated  the 
shores  and  lived — ^high  life.  For  thelre  I  ooald  be  alone, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  shores  was  like  a  beantifdl  Sonth- 
ern  fairy  scene.  We  advanced  down  the  Mississippi  npon 
that  arm  which  falb  into  Atchafalaya  Bay,  and  thence  into 
the  Mexican  Gnlf.  One  plantation  after  another  shone 
out  upon  the  shore  with  its  white  houses  inclosed  in  thick- 
ets of  orange  and  cedar  trees,  flowering  oleanders,  aloes, 
and  palmettoes.  By  degrees  they  were  more  scattered ; 
the  land  descended  more  and  more  till  it  became  one  vast 
swamp,  overgrown  with  grass  and  reeds,  and  without  trees, 
shrubs,  oj^  human  dwellings,  yet  still  maintaining  itself  at 
a  smooth  level  above  the  water,  till  finally  it  sunk  below, 
but  still  forming  widiin  it  that  singular,  uniform  figure 
which  is  called  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  Stems  of 
grass  still  waved  above  the  water,  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
the  waves  and  the  wind.  Then  they  too  disappeared ;  the 
waves  alone  prevailed.  And  now  the  land,  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  lay  behind  me,  and  before  me 
the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  its  unfathomable  depth, 
the  Southern  Sea,  with  its  islands. 

The  dark  blue,  almost  black  blue  color  of  the  water 
Btraok  me  greatly.  I  was  told  that  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  extreme  depth.  The  heavens,  with  their  soft  white 
summer  clouds,  arched  themselves  light  blue  over  the 
dark  blue  sea,  which  heaved  and  roared  joyfully  before 
the  fresh,  warm  summer  wind.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was ! 
1  inhaled  the  breeze,  and  life,  and  rested  from  thought, 
and  talk,  and  every  thing  which  was  not  a  portion  of  the 
beautiful  life  of  the  moment  The  sea!  the  sea  hud  in  it- 
self an  inexpressibly  rest-giving,  healing,  and  regenera- 
ting power.     If  thou  wilt  commence  witKvtv  lVc]^<^l  %tA 
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without  a  new  life — cross  the  sea.  Let  tlio  air  and  the 
life  of  the  aea  batiie  thy  soul  for  days  and  'weeks.  Every 
thing  becomes  new  and  fresh  upon  the  aea. 

Thus  did  I  live  the  first  day  on  the  sea;  thus  did  I 
live  the  second  also.  Now,  however,  I  enjoyed  a  book  at 
the  aame  time,  Browning's  tragedy,  "The  Return  of  the 
Druses,"  the  lofty  thought  and  the  life-warm  spirit  of 
which  was  in  harmony  with  the  spectacle  aroand  me;  I 
inhaled  from  both  the  bonndlesa,  the  great,  and  the  pro- 
found; nnd  if,  during  all  this,  there  came  one  and  another 
gentleman  with  the  inquiry,  "How  do  you  like  America?" 
ur  with  a  request  for  an  autograph,  itwaa  only  like  a  fiy 
huzziug  past  ear  and  thought 

There  was,  however,  one  gentleman  on  board  who  was 
more  agreeable  and  attentive  to  me  than  the  others  were 
disturbing.  The  same  polite  gentleman  who  had  consti- 
tuted himself  my  cavalier  at  the  time  of  our  disaster  on 
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oat  on  the  sea.  Of  sea-sickness  I  was  not  afraid,  and  here 
I  could  be  alone. 

Among  the  passengers  of  interest  on  board  was  an  eld- 
erly man,  one  of  the  richest  planters  of  Louisiana,  and 
his  only  child,  a  young  girl  Her  mother  had  died  of 
consumption,  and  the  father,  ever  since  the  childhood  of 
his  daughter,  had  endeavored  so  to  bring  her  up  that  she 
might  be  preserved  from  the  dangerous  inheritance.  She 
had  lived  in  great  freedom  in  the  country,  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  the  4>pen  air,  and  did  not  wear  stays.  Thus 
she  grew  up  a  handsome,  blooming  girl,  and,  as  such, 
made  her  appearance  in  society.  After  merely  one  season 
of  tight  lacing  and  dancing  in  the  social  circles  of  New 
Orleans,  the  lovely  flower  was  broken,  and  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  had  carried  ofTthe  mother  showed  them- 
selves in  the  dangfater.  The  brightness  of  the  eye,  the 
flush  of  the  cheek,  its  hollowness,  the  bearing  of  the  tall, 
slender  figure,  all  testified  of  danger. 

It  was  affecting  to  see  the  old  father  stand  and  gaze 
silently  at  his  daughter,  with  eyes  that  grew  dim  with 
tears— there  was  such  a  speechless  sorrow,  such  a  deep 
feeling  of  helplessness  in  his  expression.  Then  she  would 
look  up  at  him  and  smile  sweetly,  like  a  sunbeam ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  cloud  was  there— ^was  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  that  all  the  gold  of  the  millionaire  could  not  pur- 
chase life  for  his  child  and  heiress. 

The  journey  which  they  were  now  making  was,  how- 
ever, an  attempt  at  this ;  they  were  intending  first  to  visit 
Cuba,  and  then  Europe.  A  handsome  and  blooming  young 
girl,  a  cousin  of  the  invalid,  was  her  companion. 

There  were  two  Swedes  also  on  board,  on  their  way  to 
Chagres,  whence  they  would  proceed  to  California.  One 
of  them,  named  Horlin,  the  nephew  of  Bishop  H.,  was  an 
agreeable-looking  young  man,  of  cultivated  mind,  and  was 
now  making  his  second  journey  to  the  land  of  gold,  where 
he  already,  as  a  merchant,  had  made  a  oonsiderablQ  «wc^« 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  seooa^  day  the  sky  beoanw 
overcast,  and  the  wind  rose.  I  scarcely  believed  ray  oye»  . 
when  I  beheld,  rioting  ap  to  the  clouds  before  us,  lofty 
moantains  and  craggy  peaks,  not  unlike  a  fortress  with 
walls  and  towers,  oeea  in  the  hazy  distance,  and  was  told 
that  that  was  Cuba !  And  yet  we  ooald  not  arrive  there 
before  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  I  had  not  yet 
seon  such  lofty  and  bold  mountain  peaks  in  tikis  westem 
land. 

The  night  waa  st^irmy  but  very  warm,  and  I  opened  my 
window  for  the  Bdmi3:iion  of  air.  I  could  see  from  my 
bed,  which  was  directly  below  the  window,  the  oloudy  sky 
and  the  stormy  sea  when  the  motion  of  the  vessel  sank  it 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  on  ray  side.  The  billows  foamed 
and  hissed  clo^e  to  my  window,  and  soon  came  into  my 
bed.  But  the  water  was  ao  warm  that  I  did  not  observe 
it  at  first;  and  afterward,  when  I  had  to  choose  between 
closing  my  window  and  breathing  the  sufTooating  air  of 
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bnoy-wares  ;  aad  no  smoke,  not  the  slightest  column  of 
smoke,  to  give  any  intimation  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  city 
with  ita  cooking  and  mannfactoriDg  life,  snch  aa  I  had 
been  acoostomed  to  in  the  Amerioan  cities.  Oronps  of 
palm-trees  rose  np  among  the  houses.  One  height  to  the 
left  of  OS  was  covered  by  a  great  nnmber  of  tall  and  ex- 
traordinary plants,  resembling  lofty  green  candelabra, 
with  many  pairs  of  arms.  Between  the  verdant  hiUa 
which  snrrounded  the  harbor  stood  groups  of  country 
houses  and  groves  of  cocoa  palms  and  other  palm-like 
trees,  and  over  all  this  rested  the  dearest,  softest  heaven, 
and  the  most  delioions  air.  The  water  of  the  harbor 
aeemed  as  clear  as  orystal,  and,  above  all,  atmosphere  and 
color  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  diaphonous  clearness  and 
serenity.  Among  the  objects  whioh  caught  my  sight 
were  the  fortress  in  which  the  state  prisoners  are  kept,  a 
second  prison,  and  a — gallows.  But  those  beautiful  wav- 
ing palms  and  those  verdant  hills  enchanted  my  eyes. 

Small,  half-covered  boats,  rowed  by  men  with  Spanish 
physiognomies,  surrounded  our  vessel,  to  convey  the  pas- 
sengers on  shore.  But  the  passengers  conid  not  go  on 
shore.  News  had  reached  tlie  Spanish  authorities  of  the 
island  that  a  certain  Colonel  White,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
Lopez's  robber-expedition  against  Cuba,  was  on  board 
our  steamer,  and  a  message  now  came  from  them  to  pro* 
bibit  the  landing  of  any  of  the  passengers  till  farther  in- 
timation was  received  from  them.  This  was  not  quite 
right.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  graatly  displeased, 
and  wished  any  thing  bnt  good  to  Colonel  White,  who, 
big  and  bony,  with  a  red  face  and  an  Irish  nose,  and  an 
nntroubled  and  careless  expression,  now  made  his  appear- 
ance on  deck,  walking  up  and  down,  smoking  a  cigar,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wrathful  glances  of  the  passengers.  He 
men;ly  intended,  he  said,  to  go  to  Chagres,  on  his  way  to 
California. 

We  lay  for  six  hoars  in  the  haiW,  &'«a\l\n%  osk  t*x- 
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ini:<.tion  to  lanil.  For  my  part,  it  did  not  appear  long,  the 
viuw  of  the  sh.JTfs  and  the  objects  around  were  so  en- 
chanting to  me.  The  weather  wad  divine,  and  we  had 
taken  on  biiard  great  clniters  of  beautiful  golden  bananas. 
Thoy  were  presented  hy  polite  gentlemen,  and  I  break- 
fasted with  delight  upon  ray  favorite  fruit,  which  is  as 
delicious  and  beneficial  to  me  aa  this  tropical  atmosphere. 
Sugar-cane  was  also  added  to  the  eatertainment,  and  en- 
joyed by  many.  It  was  a  regular  tropical  breakfast,  eat- 
en in  the  iiunshine  amid  the  harbor. 

At  length  a  boat  approached,  bearing  the  Spanish  flag 
and  several  otBcers.  They  came  on  board  our  vessel. 
Colonel  White  was  taken  aside,  and  reqnired  to  give  his 
word  nf  honor  not  to  land  on  the  island,  but  to  proooed 
on  his  way  to  Chngres  without  leaving  the  vessel.  I  saw 
Kcveral  of  the  oiTicers  (handsome  men,  with  refined  fea- 

There 
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the  bearer  of  my  letter.  It  was  in  the  erening,  and  after 
that  T  took  my  light  and  wSnt  up  stairs  to  my  ohaniber 
to  go  to  rest  Sut  scarcely  had  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
atairs,  when  I  heard  a  voice  below-  mention  my  name.  I 
looked  round  astonished,  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  stood  a  lady  holding  by  the  balustrade,  and  look- 
ing  np  to  me  -with  a  kind  and  beaming  oonntenanoe.  It 
was  Jenny  Liad— Jenny  Lind  here,  and  with  that  beam- 
ing, fresh,  joyons  expression  of  oonntenanoe  whioh,  when 
onoe  Been,  o6n  never  be  forgotten  \  There  is  the  whole 
Swedish  SfM-ing  in  it.  I  was  glad.  All  was  forgotten  in 
a  moment  whioh  had  formerly  oome  between  her  and  me. 
I  oould  not  but  instantly  go  down,  bend  over  the  balus- 
trade, and  kiss  her.  I^t  agreeable  young  man,  Max 
Hjortsberg,  was  with  her.  I  shook  hands  with  htm,  bat 
I  took  Jenny  Lind  with  me  into  my  chamber.  We  had 
never  met  since  that  time  at  Stockholm  when  T  predicted 
for  her  an  European  reputation.  She  had  now  attained 
it  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  artist,  because  the 
praise  and  the  laurels  whioh  she  won  every  where  had 
not  reference  alone  to  her  gifts  as  a  singer. 

I  spent  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  two  days  while 
she  yet  remained  in  Havana,  partly  with  her  in  he^  (nrn 
apartments,  and  partly  in  driving  with  her  on  theiieaii- 
tifbl  promenades  around  the  city,  and  partly  in  mjjt  own 
room,  where  I  sketched  her  portrait ;  and  I  could  nmlfi^ 
onoe  more  loving  her  intensely.  Beneath  the  palm-tr^ 
of  Cuba  we  talked  only  of  Sweden  and  our  mutual  friends 
there,  and  shed  bitter  tears  together  over  the  painful  loss 
of  others.  We  talked  much  about  old  friends  and  old 
Donneotions  in  Sweden— nay,  truly  speaking,  we  talked 
of  nothing  else,  because  every  thing  elae — honor,  reputa- 
tion, wealth,  all  which  she  had  obtained  out  of  Sweden — 
did  not  seem  to  have  strack  the  least  root  in  her  soul.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  heard  something  about  them, 
bat  she  had  neither  inolinatioD  nor  p\«aBXiTQ  '\Q.  ef««>«\'a^ 
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.  .  .>v*vd<rD  nlnne,  anil  those  old  friends,  us  well  aa 
^  L..  w,->KH"ts,  lay  uppermost  in  her  soul,  and  of  thesB 
■-Ij  lM>^»he  any  wish  to  converae.  In  certain  reapeots 
I  .'  uttli  Offt  entirely  agree  with  her  ;  but  she  was  alwaya 
iu  ■uuiiHM.l  and  auperiur  character,  and  ^o  fresh,  so  Swed- 
i>U!  JoniiY  Lind  \i  kindred  with  Trollhatan  and  Niaga- 
ra, [)uU  with  every  vigorous  and  decided  power  of  nature, 
.mil'  the  efflwla  which  she  produces  rCiiemble  theirs, 

'I'ho  Amoricana  are  enchanted  with  her  beneficence.  I 
oiu»  not  admire  her  for  this;  I  can  only  congratulate  het 
ill  being  able  to  follow  the  impuUe  of  her  heart.  But 
that  Jenny  Lind,  with  all  the  power  she  feola  herself  po»- 
ntMsud  of,  with  all  the  away  dhe  exercises,  amid  all  the 
praise  and  homage  whioh  is  poured  upon  her,  and  the 
multitudea  of  people  whom  she  sees  at  her  feet,  still  looks 
up  to  something  higher  than  all  this,  higher  than  heraelf, 
and  in  comparison  with  which  she  esteems  herself  and  all 
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and  her  voioa  seemed  to  me  as  freah  and  youthful  tm 
ever. 

One  day  she  drove  me  to  the  Bishop's  Garden,  which 
was  "heaatiful,  heantifal !"  she  said;  beautiful  park-like 
grounds,  near  Havana,  where  she  was  anxioas  to  show 
me  the  bread-fruit-tree,  and  many  other  tropical  plants, 
which  pravea  her  freah  taate  for  nature.  In  the  evening 
we  drove  along  the  magnificent  promenade,  el  Passeo  di 
Itabella  seconda,  which  extends  for  oertainly  upward  of 
three  English  miles  between  broad  avenuea  of  palm  and 
other  tropical  trees,  beds  of  flowers,  marble  statues  and 
fountains,  and  which  is  the  finest  promenade  any  one  can 
imagine,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  under  the  clear  heav- 
en of  Cuba.  The  moon  was  in  her  firat  quarter,  and  float- 
ed like  a  little  boat  above  the  western  horizon.  Jenny 
Lind  made  me  observe  its  different  position  here  to  what 
it  has  with  us,  where  the  new  moon  is  always  upright, 
or  merely  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  earth.  The  en- 
tire circle  of  the  moon  appeared  nnnsoally  olear. 

That  soft  young  ooonlight  above  the  verdant,  billowy 
fields,  with  their  grdnps  of  palm-treea,  was  indeacribably 
beautiful. 

I  fancied  that  Jenny  Lind  was  tired  of  her  wandering 
life  end  her  role  of  singer.  She  evidently  wished  for  a 
life  of  qnteter  and  profbunder  oharaoter.  We  talked  of — 
marriage  and  domestic  life. 

Of  a  certainty  a  change  of  this  kind  is  approaching  for 
Jenny  Lind.  But  will  it  satiafy  her  soul,  and  be  enough 
tot  her?     I  doubt. 

'  She  left  that  evening  for  New  Orleana,  out  of  spirit, 
and  not  happy  in  her  own  mind.  The  vessel  by  which 
dkb  sailed  was  crowded  with  Califomiaa  adventurers,  four 
hnndred  it  was  said,  who  wore  returning  to  New  Orleana; 
and  Jenny  Lind  had  just  heard  a  rumor  that  Captain 
West,  who  had  brought  her  over  irom  England  to  Amer- 
ie*,  bad  perished  in  a  disaatroaa  voyage  at  msu    ^  'Ao^ 
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dupreBsed  her  mind,  and  neither  my  encouragemeni— 1 

wut  <in  boarii  the  vessel  to  take  leave  of  her,  to  give  hw 
my  goiid  wiahea  and  a  bouquet  of  roses — nor  the  capMin'i 
olier  <if  his  cabin  and  aaloon,  where,  ahuve  dock.  (h« 
might  have  remainud  undisturbed  hy  the  CaliibmiaBaW 
low,  were  ahlu  ti)  oheur  her.  She  was  pale,  and  said  htlk 
She  acarcoly  looked  at  my  poor  rosea,  although  they  wen 
the  moat  beautil'ui  I  could  get  iu  Havana;  when,  how- 
ever, I  again  waa  seated  in  my  little  gondola,  and  w« 
already  at  some  diatanee  from  the  vessel,  I  aarw  SeBBJ 
Lind  lean  over  the  railing  toward  me. 

And  all  the  beautiful,  regnlar  cnuntenanoe.s  of  the  Wwt 
paled  below  the  beaming,  living  beauty  of  expression  IB 
the  countonanoe  which  I  then,  aaw,  bathed  in  tears,  ki» 
ing  the  rosos,  kissing  her  hands  to  me,  glancing,  heamil^ 
a  whole  summer  of  atlluent,  changing,  enchanting,  warm 
inward  life,      t-he  felt  that  she  had  been  cold  to  me,  anl 
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and  flowers  of  Cuba.  lit  sot  that  chaitning?  Is  not  my 
little  traveling  fairy  oaTeful  of  me? 

I  have  hltheiiti  apent  my  day  as  followa.  At  half  past 
Boven  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Mary  eatera  my  chamber  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  little  wheatea  bread,  which  looks 
very  enticing.  And  Mra.  Mary  is  an  Irish  woman,  one  of 
the  most  excellent,  nicest,  most  thoughtful,  and  good- 
hearted  beings  ono  can  imagine,  and  the  greatest  treasure 
of  thi^i  hotel,  to  me  at  least.  Mrs.  Mary's  good  temper 
and  kind  solicitude  give  to  this  hotel  a  feeling  of  home, 
and  I  should  get  on  infinitaly  well  here  if  the  place  were 
not  ijo  terribly  dear. 

After  I  have  drank  my  ooffoo  and  caton  my  bread,  I  go 
out,  first  to  La  Plaxa  des  Armas,  where  the  governor,  the 
intcndant,  and  the  great  admiral,  the  three  great  digni- 
taries of  the  island,  have  their  palaces,  ocoapying  three 
sides  of  the  square,  the  fourth  of  which  is  an  inclosed 
plantation,  between  the  iron  railing  of  whioh  is  seen  u 
marble  bnst  standing  on  its  pedestal,  and  beyond  this  a 
ohapel.  This  is  the  plobe  where  Catholic  mass  was  first 
performed  by  order  (rf  Columbus.  The  bust  is  his,  and  it 
and  the  chapel  hav£  been  wected  there  in  memory  of  the 
first  divine  soivioe  on  the  iuand.  A  large  white  marble 
statue,  that  of  Charles  V.,  I  believe,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  square,  surrounded  by  lofty,  magnificent  king-palms, 
regular  kings  among  trees,  and  around  these  small  plan- 
tations of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  these  I  have 
observed  ono  tree,  which  has  foliage  and  a  head  very  like 
oar  lime-tree,  although  not  so  large,  with  fire-colored  flow- 
ers not  unlike  our  Indian  oross-dower,  hut  darker  in  color; 
and  shrubs  too,  which  have  the  same  kind  of  flowers,  and 
upon  the  stems  of  which  small,  splendid  green  lizards  dart 
about  and  gaze  quite  calmiy  at  me,  while  I  gaze  at  thorn. 
A  number  of  white  marble  seats  are  placed  here,  where 
people  may  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  palm-trees.  But  VW,>j 
do  not  oast  ftiuch  shade,  and  ono  haa  to  keuy  vaX^V  W 
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the  moment,  ami  for  the  »pot  where  their  proud  crowns 
atHirtl  u.  sh<-lter  from  tlin  aun.  But  it  i:<  a  pl<'nsiir>i  to  ^<;e 
.thuir  braiichc.i  move,  ruathn^  in  the  wind.  Tor  ih-Mr  ino- 
tit>n  \i  majestic,  ami  ?ramfnl  at  the  ^^nimt  time! 

Hf-nci!  I  <rii  to  an  esplanade,  or  loftv  terrace,  OMlled  La 
Corli/ii:  (h;  Valikz,  rrei«;d  aloni|r  ihe  harlmr  on  the  oppo- 
site aiilu  t'l  I  lie  Moro.  It  is  a  nhort  promenade,  but  has  the 
mo.^t  Iwaiitifnl  vii:\v.  And  hero  I  wander,  to  inhale  the 
si'ii  air  and  tn  kvatch  the  wave^,  if  it  be  calm,  break  in  loity 
white-trrusled  surf  against  the  rocka  of  the  Moro,  which 
cxoliidii  iho  tuiniilt  of  the  ocean,  and  leave  the  harbor 
uiilin ;  walcli,  throni^h  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  white  sails 
akimiiiing  over  the  vast  blue  sea;  watch  little  lizards  dart 
out  and  in,  or  lit;  gently  basking  in  the  aun  on  the  low 
walls  which  run  along  the  esplanade,  and  white  doves  fly 
drnvn  to  drink  ttt  a  white  marble  basin  below  a  lovely 
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large,  steadily-gleaming  star,  with  the  most  respleadeut 
light  over  the  ocean  and  city.  The  air  is  delicious  and 
calm,  or  breathes  merely  like  a  slumbering  child ;  and 
around  me  I  hear  on  all  sides  the  sweetest,  most  serene 
little  twitter,  not  unlike  that  of  sparrows  with  us,  but  more 
serene,  or  with  a  softer  sound.  I  am  told  that  is  the  lit- 
tle lizards,  which  are  here  found  in  such  abundance,  and 
which  have  the  gift  of  voice. 

The  city  has  a  most  peculiar  aspect.  The  houses  are 
low,  and  for  the  most  part  of  but  one  story,  never  above 
two ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  lin- 
en cloth,  which  serves  as  a  shade  to  the  shops,  is  stretched 
over  the  street  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  walls  of 
houses,  pcdaces,  or  towers  are  colored  blue,  yellow,  green, 
or  orange,  and  frequently  adorned  with  fresco-painting. 
The  glare  of  the  sunlight  on  white  walls  is  feared,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  sight,  and  hence  they  are  all  tinted.  No 
smoke  is  visible,  nor  yet  a  single  chimney.  Flat  roo&  are 
universal,  with  their  parapets  of  stone  or  iron,  and  their 
urns  with  bronze  flames.  I  can  not  understand  where  the 
fires  are,  nor  what  becomes  of  the  smoke.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  narrow 
streets  are  not  paved,  and  when  it  rains,  as  it  has  done  in 
torrents  for  a  couple  of  days,  immense  puddles  and  holes 
are  the  consequence,  and  when  it  dries  again,  a  great  deal 
of  dust.  Narrow  causeways,  scarcely  wide  enough  for 
two  persons  to  pass,  line  each  side  of  the  street,  and  aln*'6 
the  streets  rush  about  in  all  directions,  and  winr'  ^  ^^^ 
out,  a  sort  of  huge  insect,  witli  immense  h'"*'  -^^8*  ^^^  * 
long  proboscis,  upon  which  stands  a  *^^  black  horn,  or 
towerJike  elevation— so  at  leas*^  uppeared  to  me  at  first 
the  Cuban  equipages  or  voiantes,  which  constitute  the 
only  kind  of  Havana  carrisge.  If,  however,  you  wish  to 
take  a  clear  survey,  you  will  find  that  they  resemble  a 
species  of  cabriolet,  but  the  two  immense  wheels  are  placed 
the  body  of  the  carriage,  which  testa  \x^tx  v^\yki^ 
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between  ihe  wheela  nnil  the  horses,  and  for  tho  most  part 
ia  supported  by  them.  A  postilUon,  who  is  always  a  ne- 
gro in  largo,  projecting  riding- boots,  is  mounted  upon  tbs 
horse,  whioh  ia  considerably  in  advance  of  the  carriage  it- 
self. This  driver  is  called  caloshero,  and  both  he  and  tb4 
horse  are  sometimes  richly  caparLsoned  with  silver,  ofteB 
to  the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  eqai> 
page  is  of  an  unusual  length,  and  reminds  me  of  some 
queer  kind  of  harry-long-lega. 

When  the  voJante  is  in  great  state,  or  prepared  for  a 
longer  journey,  it  has  two  horses,  or  oven  three.  The  sec- 
ond horso  is  guided  by  the  hand  of  tho  calashero,  and  run* 
a  little  ahead  of  the  first. 

When  the  volante  is  in  great  state,  you  will  see  two  or 
three  signoras  seated  in  it,  always  without  bonnets,  and 
sometimes  with  flowers  in  their  hair ;  bare  arms  and  neck, 
wiiitmlrcsse^',  as  if  attired  f.>r  a  ball.     When  they 
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beautiful  dark,  ^mi,  at  the  aame  tune,  soft  0700,  pna  a 
{Hquanoy  to  their  appeamnoB.  The  priests,  in  their  long 
oloftka  and  qaeer,  large  hata,  go  tibaat  on  foot  The 
greater  nomber  of  the  people  in  the  streets  are  negroea 
and  inulattoes  ;  even  in  the  shops  one  sees  mnlattoea,  es- 
pecially in  the  oigar-sbopa.  Cigara  are  smoked  anivera- 
ally,  eapeoially  a  small  kind  oallsd  eigarita$.  The  ool- 
-  oied  population  seem  to  intoxioate  themselrea  with  tobwv 
oo-smoke.  I  frequently  see  negroes  and  mulattoes  sitting 
dozing  before  the  shops  with  oigars  in  their  months.  The 
oalashero,  when  he  waits  before  a  house,  alights,  seats 
himself  by  the  carriage,  smokes,  and  shnts  his  eyes  in  th* 
snoshine.  But  where'  goes  all  the  smoke  ?  How  can  it 
be  ?     It  must  be  abnorbed  by  the  sea^^ir. 

X  must,  howeTer,  make  an  end  of  my  day.  After  I  have 
walked  about  or  sat  upon  the  aioteon  till  toward  mid- 
night, enjoying  the  air,  whioh,  it  seems  to  me,  is  possessed 
of  a  peculiarly  sanative,  beneficial  life,  anda  banana,  whioh 
has  the  same  qualities,  and  my  own  solitary  thoughts,  I 
retire  to  my  chamber,  and  go  to  rest  in  a  bed  'vithout  any 
bedding  excepting  a  pillow  and  a  coverlet,  but  on  which  I 
repose  excellently,  and  sleep  to  the  fanning  of  the  wind, 
which  enters  playfolly,  as  it  were,  through  the  iron  grat- 
ing of  the  door  and  window,  to  which  there  is  neither 
glass  nor  shutter. 

My  chamber,  and  a  row  of  the  other  chambers  also,  have 
each  an  outlet  to  the  roof,  whioh  is  very  agreeable  to  me, 
as  I  can  thus  have  air  at  any  time,  and  I  have,  from  my 
roof,  merely  to  ascend  a  little  flight  of  steps  to  arrive  at 
the  azoteon  proper.  The  azoteon  is  the  prinoipal  place  of 
assembly  for  the  Cuban  &railiei»  when  in  the  evening  they 
wish  to  enjoy  la  brise. 

I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  the  family  whioh 
has  received  ine  \vith  ao  much  kindness.  Xhey  are,  in 
the  first  place,  an  English  family  of  the  name  of  P.,  a 
liig^y-fiateemed  commercial  hoose  in  tbe  t^fWaii  «. 
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v-i-unsT  iTtarr.T'i  t  Vifle.  Mr.  and  Mr?.  S..  the  ^on-in-lav 
'urA  ■i>.ii;:;.v.-r  ■;  Mr  aa:  Mrs.  F.  Mr  F.  was  fiirmerly 
•.h-  .:_■-::.:  ;r. '  ■iba  f-.r  in-;  h'^iUse  ■■i  R'<;hsohiiJ  in  London, 
1,';:  :.-  hi.  r-.-;i:r.--i  h.s  i.-usinf-is  in  favor  of  hU  soa-ia- 
iUv-'.  Mr.  > .  v;.    i-  a  i.Temian. 

;.Ir.  r. ;  ;i  >  "n-'-'-Merly  man.  wi:h  a  c^tunie nance  and 
ii—.:.-itt.-  7  :'a..  ■:'  ii-n<.-vr,!enfe  and  C'>'-1  htiiiior.  lively  and 
winy  in  ?  .'■i'-;y.  iiii  wifc  is  of  I)an):h  de<cpnt.  a  native 
ui  111'-  I'ani-h  i-i  itid  ."^i.  Cr"iK.  and  has  heen  a  celebrated 
bpuniy.  and  t.wn  --.i;].  when  ai>-iut  iifty.  i<  a  very  hand- 
!:'>]ii<^  Imiy.  wAh  li'-iicaic  feature^,  and  an  eA-pression  of 
if.f  ini':^-  wlmdi  (iiscinaie*  me.  The  honse  is  full  of  hand- 
:<i!ii<-  ('hil<lr>'ii.  iKiir  svns  and  five  daughters:  the  daugh- 
\rT.'.:  in  |iiiriii:iiliir,  are  hand^otii''.  and  the  two  eldest  niar- 
ri'-d  d;iiiL'litiT>  nr--  tntlnitely  charming.  The  younjjest  of 
ih'-c  i^  u  !jliii,''i  ■,  and  lnvcly.  like  a  norihern  maiden  of  the 
iil'l  Ijallad-:,     'lli';  f-!de:^t  ;fon  of  the  family  haa  returned 
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the  Creole  temperament,  inasmach  as  it  expresses  an 
efTeminate,  playful,  pleasure-loving,  and  yet  half  melan- 
choly life,  in  which  the  breezes  seem  to  waft,  and  the 
palm  branches  to  rustle ;  that  cheerful,  free  tone  of  social 
intercourse,  the  many  languages  which  are  spoken,  the 
beautiful  evenings,  the  soft  v<rinds  and  stars  of  night 
which  glance  in  at  open  doors  and  windows — all  these 
made  this  evening  one  of  the  most  beautiftd,  the  most 
perfectly  festal  occasions  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Nothing 
was  tiresome,  nothing  contracted ;  one  rested,  and  enjoy- 
ed, and  amused  one's  self  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  seen  mass  performed  twice  in  the  early  morning  . 
at  the  Cathedral  church  here;  I  have  seen  tiiere  such 
great  priestly  show  and  priestly  magnificence  in  full 
bloom,  that  one  might  fancy  one's  self  removed  two  or 
three  centuries  backward  in  time;  I  scarcely  saw  any 
praying  in  the  church,  and  the  priests  marched  hither 
and  thither,  and  swung  smoking  censers,  and  lighted  can- 
dles, and  busied  themselves  with  divers  ecclesiastical  cer- 
emonies, evidently  without  any  devotion  at  all.  >  But 
there  was  supplication  in  the  music;  the  music  was  beau- 
tiful, and  replete  with  heartfelt  prayer.  A  pious  and  in- 
spired spirit  had  breathed  its  soul  into  it,  and  I  prayed  in 
unison  with  it.  The  Cathedral  is  handsome  and  light, 
although  not  large.  It  contains  some  pictures  which  gave 
me  pleasure.  One  of  these  represents  the  spirits  in  Pur- 
gatory ;  above  the  flames  float  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
glancing  down  with  compassionate  eyes.  Some  of  the 
souls,  becoming  aware  of  them,  are  captivated  by  their 
beauty,  and  while  they  gaze  upon  them  with  involuntary 
prayer,'  they  are  raised  out  of  the  flames,  without  them- 
selves being  conscious  of  it. 

Another  picture  represents  the  Holy  Virgin  standing 
upon  the  globe.  Her  glance  is  in  heaven ;  her  prayers, 
her  whole  soul  lives  there,  and  without  apparent  intention 
she  treads  upon  the  serpent^  which  glidea  a'^^.^  css^  "0^^ 
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earth.  These  pictiircs  are  evidently  the  work  of  an  agv 
of  pmlound  spiritual  iniipiration. 

The  bones  nf  Cnlumbiis  rest  in  the  Cathedral,  A  iriiite 
marble  tablet  in  the  wall  near  the  chancel  points  oat  the 
spot.  This  tablet  presents  also  his  head  in  bass-retref, 
below  which  are  some  symbols  of  a  very  common  char- 
acter, and  below  these,  again,  a  poor,  ill-constructed  in- 
scription, abounding  in  platitude,  the  purport  of  which  is 
that  his  dust  reposes  here,  but  his  fame  shall  live  for 
many  centuries. 

C>iie  day,  when  I  visited  the  chnroh  in  company  with 
Mr.  v.,  we  were  attended  by  a  youth  who  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  young  neophytes,  "When  ho  heard  that  Mr.  T, 
had  been  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  delighted,  and  so  anxioiu 
to  hear  abont  the  holy  grave  and  the  holy  places  near  the 
city,  and  then  was  so  zealous  to  show  us  every  remark- 
able thing  about  the  chnrch,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  ses 
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of  the  widow  and  the  iktherless.  I  have  heard  almost  ia* 
credible  stories  of  this  kind.  People  are  now  hoping  great 
things  from  the  new  Oovernor-general  Concha,  who  ar- 
rived here  from.  Spain  two  months  since.  The  last  deposed 
governor  distinguished  himself  by  the  peculation  through 
which  he  became  a  rich  roan.  The  clergy  are  said  to  be 
quite  unclerical,  the  greater  number  living  in  open  defi- 
ance of  their  vows ;  and  religion  here  is,  I  am  told*-dead. 
Traffic  in  slaves  is  also  carried  on  in  secret.  The  govern^ 
ment  is  cognizant  of  the  fact,  but  winks  at  it — nay,  in- 
deed, it  is  said  that  it  derives  a  gain  from  it. 

Ah!  that  this  earthly  paradise  should  be  so  poisoned  by 
the  old  serpent ! 

Serro,  Feb.  lOth. 

I  have  lived  for  the  last  three  days  at  a  rural  abode  in 
the  little  rural  village,  or  small  town  of  Serro,  two  miles 
irom  Havana,  with  a  German-American  family  of  the 
name  of  S.,  who  have  kindly  invited  me  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  them,  to  know  something  of  life  in  the  country, 
which  I  greatly  wished,  and  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  Bishop's  beautiful  garden,  which  lies  very  near 
their  home.  I  have  a  little  newly-built  house  to  myself, 
consisting  of  two  airy  rooms.  Below  the  window  of  my 
sleeping-room  stands  a  little  clump  of  banana-trees  laden 
with  their  beautiful  fruit,  and  the  light  green  ell-broad 
leaves,  which  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  are  wafted  by  the  wind, 
and  immediately  beyond  them  roars  a  little  mountain 
stream.  Beyond  our  little  garden,  and  just  opposite  to  it, 
I  see,  within  a  blue-painted  inclosure  on  a  little  hill,  a 
group  of  glorious  cocoa  palms,  poplars,  and  bamboo-trees, 
beneath  which  a  fountain  falls  into  a  magnificent  marble 
basin.  The  whole  village  is  composed  of  gardens  with 
their  little  dwellings,  and  beyond  them  the  extensive  plain 
is  scattered  over  with  king  and  cocoa  palms,  and  trees, 
the  names  of  which  I  am  yet  unacquainted  with. 

The  first  night  that  I  slept  here  on  my  cool  cam^-hod- 
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atead,  I  heard  the  stream  roaring  along,  and  the  banun 

leaves  whiaperinj^  outside  my  window,  and  felt  the  de- 
licious night-winda  around  me  like  the  winga  of  angela ; 
it  waa  tn  me  enchantingly  beautiful — so  beautiful  that  I 
could  scarcely  sleep.  I  waa  obliged  to  get  up  many  timea 
to  contemplate  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  I  thus  beheld 
a  constellation  of  incomparable  magnificence  and  brilliaDcy 
ascend  above  the  bill  of  the  cocoa  palms.  Could  it  be  tho 
ship  Argo  oi  the  constellation  Sagittarius  ?  I  do  not  oa 
yet  know.  I  am  stilt  ignorant  what  constellations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  may  be  seen  here.  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  any  one  who  can  tell  me.  People  here  think  a. 
deal  more  about  trade  and  pleasure  than  about  the  stars. 
Allien  the  blush  of  morning  appeared,  amid  beautiful  gold 
and  rosy  clouds,  1  saw  the  morning  star  standing  above 
the  earth,  wonderfully  bright  and  large.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  it  produced  in  me  a  melancholy  eflect.    It  si 
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tioxiB  of  the  rainy  seascm,  which  is  now  just  at  an  end| 
and  which  gives  place  to  the  dry  season,  la  Secca,  whidi 
extends  from  the  present  time  into  May.  Both  yesterday 
and  to-day  there  has  been  unremitting  sunshine,  so  that 
I  have  to-day  been  to  the  Bishop's  garden;  and  wander- 
ing under  palms,  bamboos,  and  many  kinds  of  beautiful 
tropical  trees,  among  splendid  unusual  flowers  and  but- 
terflies, have  celebrated  alone  the  most  glorious  morning, 
a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  among  the  silent  spirits  of  nature. 
Ah!  when  the  Creator  allows  us  here  on  earth  to  behold 
such  beauty,  allows  us  to  experience  such  joy,  what  treas- 
ures of  His  kingdom  has  He  not  in  store  for  His  children, 
risen  again  and  enfranchised  from  dust  on  the  other  side 
the  grave! 

The  beauty  of  these  trees  and  flowers,  and  of  this  air, 
give  me  a  foretaste  of  a  glory  of  creation,  a  fullness  of 
existence  in  the  consciousness  of  natural  life,  which  ex- 
ceeds all  that  I  have  hitherto  imagined.  When  nature, 
in  a  perfected  world,  becomes  a  thanksgiving  song  of 
beauty,  harmonious  delight,  and  magnificence,  what  will 
not  life  become,  what  praises  shall  we  not  sing?  We  are 
not  bold  enough,  we  are  not  rich  enough  in  imagination, 
as  we  glance  toward  the  kingdom  of  heaven  beyond  the 
grave ;  we  are  too  poor  in  faith  to  conceive  of  the  power 
and  affluence  of  the  Creator. 

Palms,  laurel-trees,  groves  of  bamboos,  yellow  jasmines, 
which  fling  their  fragrant  branches  from  stem  to  stem; 
the  beautiful  air  filled  with  the  purest  life,  all  these  whis- 
pered to  me  words  and  thoughts  of  that  morning  which 
is  to  be.  And  I  walked  alone  through  these  magnificent 
avenues,  amid  those  silent  groves,  where  hundreds  of 
splendid  butterflies,  all  unknown  to  me,  fluttered  up  out 
of  the  moist  grasses,  and  I  praised  God  in  the  name  of 
all  existence !     How  happy  I  was  that  morning ! 

"But  the  slaves — the  slavery  which  surrounds  this 
Bden!"  you  will  say.     Yes,  I  know;  but  «\A.^^rj  tcsc^V. 
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coase,  and  the  fetters  o{  the  slave  fall  from  him;  bat  the 
goodness  and  magnifieencfl  of  God  will  remain  forever. 
I  lived  here  in  the  oontemplation  of  this,  and  a  day  will 
oome  when  the  slave  shall  do  ao  tot>. 

The  garden,  or,  more  oorreotly  sjieaking,  the  park,  is 
much  neglected  since  the  death  of  the  old  bishop,  and 
since  a  terrible  hurricane  in  1&48,  which  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  house,  of  which  merely  a  rain  now  remains, 
and  injured  many  trees  and  statues ;  bat  I  am  pleased 
with  the  less  trim  condition  of  the  park,  because  it  all 
the  more  resembles,  from  that  very  cause,  a  beautifat 
natural  scene. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  and  Krs.  S.  with 
a  select  party.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  veranda 
opening  into  the  garden,  which  efTonled  us  a  glorious 
view  beyond  it  over  the  island.  This  garden  was,  like 
other  ornainental  gardens  which  I  have  seen  here,  very 
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DieDoiDg  at  their  assembling-plaoes  in  the  neighborhood. 
Hy  hoiit  had  the  kindness  to  accompany  me  to  one  of 
these,  very  near  our  Serro.  I  found  a  large  room,  very 
like  those  of  public  houses  among  us,  in  which  I  saw  these 
negroes  naked  to  the  waist,  wild,  energetic  figures  and 
countenances,  who  were  beating  drums  with  energetic 
animation.  These  drums  were  hollowed  tree-stems,  over 
the  openings  of  which  was  stretched  a  parchment  skin, 
OB  which  the  negroes  drummed,  in  part  with  sticks  and 
in  part  with  their  hands,  with  their  thumbs,  with  their 
fists,  with  wonderful  agility  and  skill,  a  wild,  artistic  per- 
fection, or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  perfected  natural  art — 
they  drummed  as  bees  hum  and  beavers  build.  The 
time  and  measure,  which  sometimes  varied,  was  exqui- 
sitely true;  no  one  can  imagine  a  more  natural,  perfect, 
lively  precision  in  that  irregular  regular  time.  The  drum 
was  held  between  the  knees;  they  held  in  their  fists  a 
large  ball  filled  with  stones  or  some  other  noisy  things, 
and  ornamented  outside  with  a  tuft  of  cock's  feathers. 
They  seem  to  me  to  create  as  much  noise  as  possible. 
Some  dancing  couples  assembled ;  ladies  of  various  shades 
of  color,  dressed  in  ragged  finery ;  men  (negroes)  without 
any  finery,  almost  without  any  attire  at  all  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  A  man  took  a  woman  by  the  hand,  and 
then  began  to  dance,  she  turning  round  on  one  spot  with 
downcast  eyes,  he  surrounding  her  with  a  vast  many  gam- 
bols, among  which  are  most  astounding  summersets  and 
leaps,  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and  agility.  Other 
negroes,  in  the  mean  time,  set  up,  every  now  and  then, 
wild  cries,  and  strike  with  sticks  upon  the  walls  and  doors. 
The  sweat  pours  from  the  drumming  negroes,  who  look 
desperately  in  earnest.  When  the  hall  began  to  be  crowd- 
ed, I  would  not  any  longer  detain  my  friend  and  his  little 
daughter;  but  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  witness  again 
and  again  these  African  dances,  with  their  peculiar  wild 
life,  at  the  same  time  so  irregular  and  yet  so  rhythmical 
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On  our  return  we  heard,  both  near  and  afar,  the  wHd 
sound  of  the  dnims.  It  is  only,  however,  the  free  ne- 
grofls  of  the  inland  who  hold  their  dances  at  this  reason. 
During  the  whnlo  time  of  la  Secca  the  grinding  of  the 
sugar-cano  is  going  forward  on  the  plantations,  and  the 
negro  slaves  can  not  then  dance,  scarcely  have  time  to 
sleep.  There  are,  however,  in  Cuba  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  free  negroes, 

A3  we  entered  the  village,  wo  met  two  young  men  who 
were  playing  a  lively  air  on  the  guitar,  and  who  were  ac- 
companied by  several  other  young  men.  They  were  cele- 
brating the  birth  or  name-day  of  some  of  their  friends — 
a  beautiful  poetical  custom  I 

I  have  rambled  about  a  gooil  deal  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  have  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  beauti/nl 
trees  of  the  island.  Among  these  I  must  introduce  fo  you 
ciba-tree,  tme  of  the  loftiest  and  most  lovely  trees  of 
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agreeable  to  my  taste.  The  mango-tree  Hob  a  thick,  leafy 
head,  which  reminds  me,  both  ia  form  and  oompactneas, 
of  our  chestnnt-tree.  The  mango  fruit  is  yet  green,  and 
hangs  in  long  racemes,  several  npon  a  stalk,  like  colossal 
almonds  in  form.  They  are  said  to  be  of  a  beautiful  gold- 
en yellow  when  ripe ;  they  are  called  the  apples  of  Cuba, 
and  are  much  liked  on  the  island.  The  mango-tree  af- 
fords a  thick,  impenetrable  shadow ;  the  tamarind-tree, 
on  the  other  hand,  spreads  out  above  yonr  head  like  a 
fine,  transparent,  embroidered  green  veil,  tfarongh  which 
you  see  the  blue  sky.  It  bears  pods  with  small  beans  in 
them,  which  have  an  acid,  but  very  agreeable  and  &esh 
flavor. 

The  gourd,  or  calabash-tree — (N.B.— I  tell  yon  the 
names  of  the  trees  as  I  hear  them  called  here,  for  I  have 
no  access  to  any  botanical  work) — resembles  an  apple- 
tree  in  its  growth,  has  its  branches  overgrown  with  thick- 
set leaves,  and  bears  fruit  round  as  a  ball,  without  any 
stem.  This  fruit,  which  will  grow  as  targe  as  a  man's 
head,  and  which  has  a  very  hard  rind,  furnishes  the  poor- 
er people  with  their  most  useful  domestic  utensils,  and 
becomes,  when  out  in  two,  their  bowl,  dish,  plate,  drink- 
ing vessel,  water  cask,  dipper,  ladle,  their  all  in  all.  The 
calabash,  or  gourd,  is  especially  the.negro'a  house  furni- 
ture, and  it  is  the  calabash  also  which  adorns  his  fists, 
and  which  occasions  pleasure  and  noise  at  their  dances.  I 
might  mention  other  trees,  and  many  there  are,  of  which 
as  yet  I  do  not  know  the  names ;  but  I  must  tell  you  how 
my  beloved  banana-tree  blossoms  and  seta  its  fruit ;  for  it 
is  a  pecnliar  story,  which  for  a  long  time  has  puzzled  me 
when  I  saw  it  from  a  distance,  and  now  I  have  studied  it 
near. 

You  see  the  banana-tree — you  shall  see  it  in  my  albnm 
— a  tree  of  low  growth,  with  a  palm-like  crown  not  mnch 
above  yoar  head  in  height.  The  stem  shoots  up  strai^ht,^ 
TOrrounded  bv  leaves,  which  fall  off  as  ttie  atem  VRCt«,%a«& 
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in  height,  and  ^vhich  leave  it  somewhat  rugged,  and  witb 
rather  a  withered  appearance,  When  the  tree  haa  attain* 
ed  the  height  of  four  or  five  eils,  it  ceases  to  grow,  but 
iinfold:j  and  expands  a  orown  of  broad  light  green  leavesi 
as  soft  as  velvet,  and  from  two  to  four  ells  long,  and  which 
bend  and  are  swayed  gracefully  by  the  wind.  The  wind, 
however,  is  not  quite  gracious  to  them,  but  slita  the  leaves 
on  each  side  of  the  strong  leaf-fibre  into  many  parts,  so 
that  it  often  looks  tatt«red,  hut  still  preserves,  even  amid 
its  tat(er:j,  its  soft  grace  and  its  beautiful  movement 
From  amid  the  crown  of  leaves  shoots  forth  a  bud  upon  a 
stalk,  and  resembling  a  large  green  flower-bud.  This 
shoots  up  rapidly,  and  becomes  as  rapidly  too  heavy  for 
its  stalk,  which  bends  under  its  weight  The  bud  now 
bends  down  to  the  stem,  and  grows  as  large  probably  as  a 
cocoa-nut,  its  form  being  like  that  of  a  Provence  rose-bud, 
and  of  a  dark  violet  color.     I  saw  upon  ahiiost  all  banana- 
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proteoting  wug,  like  a  ■Indowy  nrnf.  The  ran  would  as 
yet  bo  too  hot  for  tino  little  ones.  But  they  grow  more 
uid  more.  They  begin  to  develop  themselves,  to  plnmp 
oat  their  breasts,  and  to  raise  their  heads  more  and  more. 
They  will  become  independent ;  they  will  see  the  son ; 
they  need  no  longer  the  old  leaf.  The  leaf  now  disengages 
its^l — the  beantifnl  maternal  leaf — and  falls  to  the  earth. 
I  have  frequently  seen  these  leaf-screens  lying  on  the 
gronnd  beneath  the  tree,  and  taken  them  up  and  contem- 
plated them  with  admiration,  not  only  for  the  port  they 
act,  bat  for  the  rare  beanty  and  clearness  of  the  crimson 
oolor  on  their  inner  side ;  one  might  say  that  a  warm  drop 
ot  blood  from  a  yonng  mother's  heart  had  infused  itself 
there.  The  yonng  chickens,  which  are  oocka  and  hens  at 
the  same  time,  plttme  themselves  now  proudly,  and  with 
projecting  breasts,  and  beautifully  curved  backs  and  beads, 
and  beaks  raised  aloft,  range  themselves  garland.like 
uound  the  stem,  and  thus,  in  about  two  weeks'  time, 
they  ripao  into  delicious  bananas,  and  are  out  oET  in 
bnnohes. 

The  whole  of  that  dark,  purple-tinted  bud-head  is  a 
thick  cluster  of  such  leaf- envelopes,  each  inclosing  sooh 
an  of&pring.  Thus  releases  itself  one  leaf  after  another, 
and  falls  off;  thus  grows  to  maturity  one  cluster  of  fruit 
after  another,  until  the  thiek  stalk  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold 
of  their  garlands ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  always  remains 
a  good  deal  of  the  bud-head,  which  is  never  able  to  de- 
velop the  whole  of  its  internal  wealth  during  the  year  in 
which  the  banana-tree  lives;  for  it  lives  and  bears  fruit 
only  one  year,  and  then  dies.  Bat,  bef&re  that  happens, 
it  has  given  life  to  a  large  family  of  young  descendants, 
who  grow  up  at  its  feet,  and  the  eldest  of  which  are  ready 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  when  the  mother-tree  dies. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  banana-tree,  l^sa  paradi' 
•  siaca,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Tropical  Flora.     And  of  a  oer- 
Uiuiy  it  was  at  home  in  the  first  paradiaa,  -^^mt^  «^  '^W: 
goaJ. 
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One  can  Bcaroelj  jinBgiae  any  thing  pnttur  or  mora 
perfect  tliaii  these  yoang  desoendants,  Ilia  buuuw  oUl- 
dren;  they  are  the  porfeot  image  in  miniatan  of  Hm 
mother-tree,  hot  the  wind  haa  no  power  apm  Hieir  yooig 
leaves  :  they  stand  under  the  wing  of  the  motheNtna  in 
paradisiacal  peace  and  Iteaa^. 

It  has  l3een  attempted  to  b^nsplant  the  banuwptrae 
into  the  soathera  portion  of  North  Amerioa,  wham  n 
many  trees  from  foreign  olimatea  flonriah ;  hut  Q)o  ban*. 
na-tree  will  not  flonrish  there ;  its  frnit  will  not  ripsn;  it 
reqnires  a  more  equal,  more  delioions  warmth ;  it  will  mt 
grow  without  the  paradisiacal  life  of  the  tropica. 

Roasted  Imnana  is  as  common  a  diah  at  the  hreakfiuti 
of  the  Creoles  as  bread  and  ooffee ;  bat  I  tike  it  tmly  in  ita 
natural  state. 

The  ladies  in  this  country  have  very  light  h 
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inquiring  whether  she  will  pnrohase  this  or  tfaat^  and  she 
says  a  couple  of  words  in  reply  in  that  melodious  Spanish 
tongue,  and  the  whole  is  done  in  few  words,  without  her 
needing  to  rise  from  her  seat.  Life  might  be  very  easy 
here.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  we  sit  in  rocking-chairs 
in  the  piazza,  dressed  as  lightly  as  propriety  will  allow, 
and  enjoy  the  air  and  the  dolce  far  niente.  All  is  then 
quiet  in  the  little  village ;  to  breathe  here  is  to  live  and 
enjoy ! 

My  kind  friends  have  taken  me  to  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  some  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighborhood — 
they  are  splendid,  but  formal.  Every  thing  is  set  in  rows 
along  the  graveled  walks;  and  the  tropical  trees,  the 
forms  of  which  are  regular  by  nature,  add  to  the  formal- 
ity, when  they  are  not  grouped  with  some  artistic  and  po- 
etical feeling.  In  the  lovely  garden,  for  instance,  of  Ei 
Conti  HernandinoSy  it  was  this  feeling  which  led  to  the 
planting  of  a  circle  of  king-palms.  In  this  way  the  most 
beautiful  columned  rotunda  was  formed  which  can  be 
imagined ;  the  crowns  being  all  at  the  same  height,  look- 
ed their  branches  into  each  other,  and  formed  a  gigantic 
verdant  garland,  which  waved  and  rustled  in  the  wind, 
while  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  shone  brightly  through  it. 

I  have  taken  a  walk  every  morning  into  the  Bishop's 
garden ;  but  I  was  one  morning  persecuted  there  by  a 
couple  of  ha&naked,  horrible-looking  negroes,  who  prob- 
ably said  witty  things  while  they  begged,  although  I  did 
not  understand  them,  and  they  disturbed  my  comfort 
Another  morning  I  was  so  very  unwell  from  something 
which  I  had  taken,  though  I  knew  not  what,  that  the  joys 
of  Paradise  could  not  have  pleased  me ;  a  third  morning 
I  was  free  and  at  peace,  and  again  enjoyed  life,  but  not  as 
I  did  on  the  first  morning.  But  neither  was  that  need- 
ful ;  I  was  happy  and  thankful :  one  single  morning  such 
as  that  is  enough  for  an  immortal  memory. 

I  have  every  night  again  saluted  that  \bi^^>  TOA%X£i&L*' 
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oent  constellation  above  the  palm-tree  mound,  and  hav« 
seen  the  quiet,  melancholy,  clear  glance  of  the  rnomitig 
star  over  the  earth.  These  niglita,  with  the  roar  of  th« 
mountain  stream  and  the  rostling  of  the  banana-trees,  I 
shall  never  forget. 

This  morning  Mrs.  S.  and  myself  went  into  the  park.  I 
observed  soma  verses  in  Spanish  inscribed  upon  a  bamboo- 
tree,  and  aitked  her  to  read  them  to  me,  She  could  not 
do  it,  because  their  meaning  waa  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Again  the  old  serpent ! 

One  sees  in  the  country  around  here  small  farms,  oB  ' 
all  of  which  are  houses  built  of  palm-trees,  and  thatched 
with  tawny  palm-leaves ;  the  roofs  are  all  pointed,  sod 
frequently  taller  tlian  the  cottages  themselves.  But  &U 
the  dwelling-houses  of  the  island  are  low,  on  account  of 
the  hurricanes,  which  otherwise  would  destroy  them. 
Many  small  cottages  are  built  of  bark  or  of  woven  brush" 
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hot  some  time  give  pleamra  to  tiie  exoellent,  kind  people 
who  have,  by  their  hospitality,  given  so  maoh  to  me !  I 
am  Sony  to  leave  them,  and,  in  partionlar,  the  youngest, 
most  charming  little  girl,  the  dark-eyed  little  Ellen  I 

HBTaba,  Feb.  16. 

Again  I  am  here !  Heat  is  a  good  thing,  bnt  too  much 
is— 4oo  much !  And  this  heat  is  too  stimulating  both  for 
soul  and  body.  It  may  be  possible  to  keep  in  health,  but 
to  keep  in  spirits  is  an  impossibility;  one  beoomes  quite 
enervated.  A  fine  sand-dust  enters  through  the  jalousies 
from  the  streets,  and  filb  the  air  of  the  room,  and  covers 
every  thing.  Evening  is  the  only  time  of  the  day  in 
which  one  can  breathe  at  all  freely,  partly  in  the  open  air, 
partly  in  the  airy  galleries  within  the  house,  opening  into 
the  court 

I  am  now  staying  with  the  F.  fetmily  in  Calle  (street) 
de  Obra  Pia.  Good  Mrs.  F.  has  arranged  a  room  for  my 
accommodation,  and  seems  to  have  my  comfort  at  heart 
m  *0very  possible  way.  She  is  one  of  those  beautiful,  ma- 
ternal natures  who  make  life  so  rich,  and  all  in  the  house 
love  her.  I  should  love  her  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  likes  the  negroes ;  is  a  motherly  protect- 
or of  the  slaves ;  and  openly  tcdces  the  part  of  the  negro 
diaracter  on  all  occasions,  and  can  relate  many  beautiful 
traits  of  their  nobility  of  mind,  their  faithfulness  and  good 
disposition.  She  spends  one  portion  of  the  forenoon  quite 
patriarchally  in  sitting  and  sewing  among  her  female  slaves, 
as  well  as  in  reading  to  the  younger  children  in  one  of  the 
long,  open  galleries,  where  she  also  receives  visits,  and 
gives  orders  for  the  business  of  the  kitchen  or  the  toilet. 
Tax  the  evening  the  large  fsmily  party  and  their  circle  of 
friends  gather  around  her  in  the  galleries  or  the  drawing- 
room.  Then  come  the  two  young,  lovely  ladies,  her 
daughters,  with  their  husbands,  both  Grerraans,  and  one 
of  whom  is  very  musical ;  then  come  the  English  consul, 
Mr.  O.,  wstik  hts  lovely  jFoong  wife,  a  dvQ^Dtet  iittd  ^ 
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Mrs.  F.,  though  by  a  former  morriage ;  and  there  are  ihri  I 
enamored  pair,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  and  his  bloom-  ? 
ing  wife  ;  and  there  are  the  betrothed  couple,  Loaisa  P^   I 
still  almost  a  child,  and  her  lover,  a  young  Scotch  gentle-   J 
man,  who  ia  desperately  in  love,  and  very  agreeable ;  there 
are  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the  house,  tha 
youngest  of  theso  my  grave  little  Maestro  in  the  Spanish 
tongue,  the  thirteen -year-old  Gulio  and  Emily,  as  pret^ 
and  graceful  as  one  itijaginea  a  good   fairy;  then  also 
come  other  friends  of  the  family,  and  there  is  niuaio,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing;  but  the  enamored  bridegrooms,  mar- 
ried or  betrothed,  sit  beside  their  young  brides  and  gaza 
at  them,  and  will  not  let  them  dance  or  leave  their  sides. 
The  construction  of  houses  in  Havana  is  very  peculiar, 
and  one  must  get  accustomed  to  them  to  like  it.     Every    j 
thing  is  arranged  so  as  to  produce  as  much  air  and  as 
much  circulation  as  possible.     Long  galleries,  with  wide 
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ornamented,  and  fireqnently  handsome  ladies,  roddng  them- 
selves in  rocking-chairs,  and  fanning  themselves  with  splen- 
did fans,  may  be  seen  sitting  behind  the  grating.  Glass 
is  never  nsed.  This  oonstmction  of  houses  and  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  gives  free  and  general  circulation  to  the 
air,  and  the  air  of  Cuba  can  not  be  other  than  welcome, 
bnt  with  it  comes,  here  in  Havana,  a  vast  deal  of  dnst, 
which  is  detrimental  both  to  neatness  and  cojnfort. 

-  If  one  goes  into  the  city — and  I  have  rambled  abont  a 
great  deal  by  myself  in  the  evening— one  gets  glimpses 
on  all  hands,  through  arcades  and  half-dnsky  passages, 
into  homes  and  amid  households,  the  figures  of  which  are 
seen  in  a  charming  clair-obscur.  They  pass  by  and  van- 
ish into  shade.  On  all  sides  you  see  new  vistas  open, 
new  pictures  in  dusky  arcades  and  beneath  porticoes,  or- 
namented with  fresco-painting  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  but 
all  is  seen  in  a  half  light.  Publicity  has  here  a  mystery, 
a  shadowy  depth ;  and  in  front  of  the  open  windows  of 
the  houses  is  iron  grating.  There  is  in  the  building  of 
(he  city  a  great  mixture  of  regularity  and  irregularity,  of 
old  and  new,  of  the  splendid  and  the  dilapidated.  Close 
beside  the  elegant  arched  arcade,  with  its  gayly  painted 
walb,  stands  a  half-ruinous  wall,  the  fresco-paintings  of 
which  are  half  obliterated  or  have  pealed  off  with  the 
mortar.  And  this  old  wall  is  not  repaired,  nor  the  old 
painting  restored.  All  this — ^the  countenances  and  life 
of  the  colored  population;  the  silent,  wedge-like  way  in 
which  the  volantes  insinuate  themselves  between  the  rows 
of  houses,  give  to  Havana  a  peculiar  character,  and  a  ro- 
mantic life  which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  city  which 
I  have  seen,  and  especially  unlike  those  of  England  and 
North  America. 

We  have  now  moonlight,  and  I  can  not  but  admire  its 
brightness  and  transparency.  Our  moonlight  in  Sweden 
19  tolerably  bright,  but  has  a  colder,  more  blue  tinge: 
here  it  is  light  yellow,  and  seems  to  me  akaoat  loai^^^^ 
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ed.  Mooolight  here  is  considered  dangerous,  aad  peo^ii' 
do  not  venture  into  it  with  unooverod  heads. 

I  have  been  two  evenings  to  La  Plaza  des  Armaty  tqt 
hear  the  music,  with  my  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B, 
Elegant  aignoraa  with  light  mantillas  over  their  heads^ 
which  are  adorned  with  flowers,  walk  about  with  polite 
caballeros  under  the  magniGceut  king-palms,  or  sit  oa 
marble  benohes  talking,  while  the  music  plays  Cuban 
dances  or  marches,  and  pieces  from  favorite  operas.  A 
more  beautiful  festal  ball  than  this  place,  with  its  palou 
and  palaces,  seen  beneath  the  moonlight,  and  the  beam- 
ing heaven  of  Cuba,  can  not  be  conceived.  I  have  alas 
aeeo  here  lovely  poetical  forms,  and  poetioally  lovely  oo»* 
turaes.  That  tronspareut  >;panish  veil  is  like  moooUgh^ 
a  talisman  which  conceals  deformity,  and  enhances  baaik* 
ty  by  its  myotic,  shadowy  half  light. 

My  amiable  entertaiaera  drove  me  one  day  to  a  village 
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tliere.  These  earthen  vessels  are  universal  in  Cnba  for 
the  keeping  drinking-water  cool  in  the  hoose.  The  wa- 
fer evaporates  through  the  porous  vessel,  around  whioh  a 
oloth  is  bound,  which  is  thus  always  moist,  and  the  water 
which  is  drawn  off  is  fresh,  if  not  always  cool  enough  for 
my  taste.  The  want  of  good  drinking-water  is  a  great 
want  in  Cuba.  Ice  is  not  as  yet  used  there  for  the  cool- 
ing of  water,  except  in  the  large  hotels  of  Havana. 

The  day  was  beautiful  on  which  we  drove  to  Guana- 
haooa,  and  the  drive  was  beautiful  also;  but  I  was  not 
able  fully  to  enjoy  it.  I  was  worn  out,  from  the  want  of 
rest  for  two  nights,  owing  to  the  heat  and  the  musquitoes, 
and  I  saw  every  thing  in  a  half-slumbering  state.  The 
little  town  reminded  me  of  a  miniature  picture  of  Havana, 
the  houses  built  and  painted  in  the  same  style,  with  the 
same  flat  roofs,  and  even  ornamented  azoteons,  but  all  less 
and  lower.  The  country  exhibits  still  the  same  expanse 
of  billowy  plain  scattered  with  palms  and  small  farms,  and 
with  a  background  of  that  lofty  mountain  chain  which 
runs  from  east  to  west,  and  which  is  every  where  a  fine, 
prominent  feature  of  its  landscape.  The  highest  peaks  of 
these  mountains,  PatuUo  and  Cobre.  are  said  to  be  upward 
of  3000  feet. 

The  natural  fortresses  and  strong-holds  of  the  island 
have  their  own  gloomy,  romantic  significance.  Fugitive 
slaves  live  in  these  mountains,  and  have  fortified  them- 
selves in  their  innumerable  grottoes  and  caves,  so  that  any 
pursuit  of  them  is  impossible.  They  have  there  built 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  obtained  fire-arms,  and  at  one 
time  amounted  to  so  large  a  number — it  is  said  many  thou- 
sands—that  the  government  of  Cuba  entertained  serious 
apprehensions  from  them.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  ob- 
taining food  for  themselves  in  these  remote  fastnesses  have 
eaused  them  of  late  greatly  to  decrease  in  number.  Never- 
tiieless,  they  prefer  to  live  free,  amid  those  free,  stem  mount* 
tains,  than  to  come  down  and  live  amid  still  titetikst  timsgl 
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The  palm  always  constitutes  an  important  feature  m 
the  landscape,  especially  when  it  stands  singly  or  acattofr- 
ed  in  small  groups.  It  strikes  mc  as  being  the  noblnfe 
and  moat  human-like  of  all  trees.  On  our  homeward  <lnn 
from  Guanabacoa,  I  observed,  in  the  clear  niooalight.  tvo- 
palm-trees  standing  solitary  in  a  large  iield.  They  aloo4 
a  little  apart,  but  the  stems  had  more  and  more  incUosA 
toward  each  other,  and  their  crowns  met.  Thus  they 
stood,  embracing  each  other  witJi  whispering  branches,  I 
beneath  that  beantiful  vault  of  heaven,  themselves  fonaf. 
ing  below  it  a  lofty  Gothic  arch.  Thus  sometimes  Wift 
two  noble-minded  adversaries  approach  each  other  ani" 
grow  together  the  nearer  they  grow  toward  heaven. 

Our  road  through  the  whole  drive  lay  between  qniofc,, 
hedges,  constating,  for  the  most  part,  of  immense  aloo^ 
the  pointed,  thorny  leaves  of  which  forbade  any  approaol^ 
I  8UW  ill  the  iiiidillc  of  theae  plaiita  tali  white  and  pigfc 
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a  viflit  to  the  fish-market  of  Havana,  and  no  stranger  in 
Havana  should  fail  of  seeing  this  remarkable  sight 

The  fish  glow  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  with 
the  most  splendid  clearness  and  distinctness;  they  are 
blue,  yellow,  red;  they  are  edged  with  gold  and  violet, 
gold-tinted,  and  so  on — ^it  is  the  most  magnificent  fish- 
splendor  that  any  one  can  imagine.  The  most  beautiful 
algse  and  oorals  are  gathered  from  the  sea  around  Cuba. 

(rood  Mrs.  F.  has  frequently  invited  me  to  accompany 
her  to  the  opera,  but  I  am  so  covetous  of  the  air  and  the 
moonlight  here,  that  I  prefer  spending  my  evenings  on 
La  Plaza  des  Armas,  Nature  here  is  to  me  No.  1 ;  people 
and  their  fine  shows,  No.  2 ;  I  shall,  however,  go  to-mor- 
row to  a  large  soiree  at  the  house  of  the  English  consul, 
and  see  there  the  Spanish  beauties.  And  then  farewell 
to  Havana  for  a  time. 

I  have  received  two  invitations  which  have  greatly 
pleased  me:  the  one  to  Matanzas,  to  the  house  of  an 
American  merchant  there ;  the  other  to  a  plantation  at  a 
few  miles'  distance,  from  a  Mrs.  De  C,  whose  friendly  let- 
ter was  a  real  refreshment  to  me ;  for  there  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  out  into  the  country,  and  to  became  acquainted 
widi  palms,  and  coSee-shrubs,  and  sugar-cane,  and  other 
tropical  growths.  I  am  greatly  delighted.  I  wished  to 
leave  Havana,  where  the  oppressive  heat  and  the  unusual 
mode  of  living  have  caused  me  to  suffer  from  an  intoler- 
able headache,  which  I  have  now  had  for  three  days,  and 
which  I  can  not  get  rid  of,  although  I  ani  as  much  in  the 
air  as  possible.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  by  rail- way  to  Ma- 
tanzas, which  is  not  quite  a  day's  journey. 

Before  I  close  my  letter,  I  must  tell  you  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  Swedish  consul  here,  Mr.  N.,  and  Mr.  S., 
wish  to  make  for  me.  Mr.  N.  has  a  small  country-house 
which  he  does  not  occupy,  in  the  beautiful  garden  region 
dofie  by  the  S.'s.  This  he  wishes  to  furnish  for  me,  and 
tkere  I  am  to  live  in  rural  peace  and  freedom^  attended  b^ 
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a  respectable  duenna,  and  to  take  ray  raeaU  with  the  S.'b, 
who  also  invite  me  to  takft  up  my  qtiartera  with  them  aa 
soon  as  their  guest-chamber,  which  is  now  occupiecl,  shall 
be  at  liberty.  Is  not  this  charming?  I  shall  not  prob- 
ably avail  myself  of  this  profTered  kindness,  bat  I  am 
grateful  with  all  my  heart  for  such  hospitality.  The  good' 
F, "a  are.  however,  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  God  bless  them! 
You  have  now  frost  and  snow,  and  cold,  cold  air,  oold 
all  around  you!  and  here  it  is  too  hot  for  rae ;  and  beat 
is  not  much  better  than  cold,  particularly  when  one  has  a  ■ 
headache.  But  heart  and  soul  are  sound,  and  with  them 
I  embrace  you  in  all  love  I 
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tail-way  station.  I  waa  glad  -wlieii  I,  with  the  h«lp  of 
my  yoniig  oondootor,  had  got  safely  thnmgh  all  the  diffi- 
oalties  and  impediments  of  the  rail-way,  and  waa  seated 
qnietly  io  a  spaoioua  oarriage.  The  oaniages  are  built 
in  the  American  foahioD,  because  Americans  oonstrnoted 
the  rail-way  and  built  the  carriages  at  Cuba.  All  the 
windows  were  down,  to  allow  the  glorious  morning  air 
free  ingress;  and  although  all  the  gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  carriage — from  forty  to  fifty  in  number — emoked 
cigars  or  eigaritos,  there  was  no  smell  of  smoke,  and 
Boaroely  any  to  be  peroeived.  The  air  of  Cuba  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  annihilating  amoke.  I  was  the  only 
lady  in  the  carriage,  and  sat  solitarily  on  my  sofa,  and 
nearly  solitarily  in  my  portion  of  the  oarriage ;  but  all  the 
more  uninterruptedly  conld  I  see  around  me,  and— eh! 
that  morning,  when  I  flew  over  the  new  earth,  beautifal 
as  a  paradise,  through  a  paradisiacal  atmosphere,  and  saw 
arooad  me  new  and  enchanting  scenes  and  objects-^t 
was  only  by  inward  and  deep  thanksgiving  that  so  mnoh 
enjoyment  oould  be  sanctified. 

There  had  been  rain  in  the  night,  and  splendid  clouds 
piled  themselves  in  masses  along  the  horizon,  and  grouped 
themselves  in  fantastic  shapra  above  the  blue  mountains. 
Now  they  lifted  themselves  in  heavy  draperies  above  them, 
to  See  from  the  asoending  sun;  tlien  formed  a  magnifi- 
cent portal,  with  a  frame  of  gold ;  and  beyond  it  shone  a 
sea  of  soft,  rose^oolored  light;  it  lightened  above  the  tops 
of  the  moontaim,  and — the  sun  rose.  The  fantastic  little 
blue  and  yellow  villas,  with  their  splendid  gardens  fnll  of 
splendid  flowers  and  strange  plants;  the  palm-thatched 
cottages  in  the  fields,  the  lof^,  green  palm-trees  above 
their  yellow-gray  roofs ;  groves  of  mango,  plantain,  orange, 
and  cocoa-trees,  the  verdant  hedges  and  fields,  all  shone 
fresh  and  beautiful  amid  the  gushing  sunshine  in  the 
moist,  mild  morning. 

Along  .dw  whole  coarse  of  the  way  new  a&&.\En^')  <^ 
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jeots  met  my  eye;  flowers,  plants,  gardens,  dweUiogs, 
all  bade  lue  guod-inorning  as  we  aped  past  them.  Bat  s 
potato-OeUl  and  a  large  cabbage- ground  greeted  tne  as 
fetlow-oountrymen  and  old  friends.  The  whole  oonntiy 
looked  like  an  immense  garden ;  beautiful  palms  presented 
themselves  at  all  distance?,  waving  tbeir  crowns  in  the 
morning  wind,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  linrizon  befora 
me  arose  a  chain  of  dark  blue  mountains,  the  heights  of 
Camerioca. 

I  was  quite  well ;  no  human  being  could  be  better ;  both 
body  and  soul  had  wings,  and  I  flew  over  the  beaatiful. 
brilliant  earth. 

The  villas  disappeared  by  degrees,  and  plantations  of 
sugar-cane,  and  other  vegetable  growths  which  were  niw 
known  to  me,  took  their  places.  We  traveled  l^roagh 
whole  forosls  of  planted  banana •  trees.     After  that  tha 
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^MctatWf  •iDoitg  -whieh  I  most  nakon  mne  BXOell«tit 
■uidwiohM  and  bumnas  wbioh  good  Kn.  F.  provided  ms 
wi^  and  aa  I  ate  ttiem  I  ^loiiglit  of  her,  so  Rtotherly,  ao 
kind,  BO  thonghtftil  for  me  and  for  ^1  who  belong  to  hut. 
Gratitude  and  joy  in  hnman  beings  is  the  beat  food  of  A» 
Boal.  Id  a  while  the  daj  beoame  too  warm,  and  the  wlude 
of  natnre  too  moob  overrun  with  paraaitio  growtlis.  It 
a|>pfeased  me,  aad  made  me  drowsy. 

Some  lodiea  with  Spanish  phyeiognomiea  entered  the 
earriage  at  one  of  the  rail-way  etationa.  They  seemed  to 
be  ooontry  pec^Ie,  bat  were  well  dressed,  and  wore  no 
oovning  on  the  head.  Two  of  them  were  very  handsome, 
vwe  stout,  and  bore  themselves  prondly  and  with  great 
hauteur  and  angracionsness  to  a  ooopie  of  gentlemen, 
evidently  their  admirers,  who  attended  them,  and  who,  at 
the  last  moment,  presented  bouquets  with  an  air  wluoh 
did  not  look  despairing,  but  rather  fall  of  rognishnees,  as 
Aey  withdrew,  without  obtaining  a  glance  from  tim  proud 
beauties.  This  woke  me  op  a  irtUe.  And  I  was  wide 
awake  when  we,  ia  the  afternoon,  left  behind  ua  that  re- 
gi<m  of  ensnarement,  and  the  landooape  suddenly  expand- 
ing itself,  tike  city  of  Uatanzas  was  before  us,  its  prions 
bay  now  blue— clearly,  brightly  blue— and  in  the  baek- 
ground  the  lofty  moontain  ridge,  Pan  de  Matanzat,  so 
called  from  its  form,  and  the  opening  to  Ynmori  Valley. 
The  freshest,  the  most  delicious  breezes  met  us  here ;  and 
at  the  rail-way  station  I  was  met  by  two  gentlemen,  with 
mild,  agreeable  oonntenanoes,  who  bade  me  vreloome.  It 
was  my  oonntryman,  Mr.  F.,  from  Gotheberg,  now  resi- 
dent at  Hataoiiaa,  and  Mr.  J.  B.,  who  oonveyed  me  in  his 
Tolante  to  his  handsome  house.  Here  I  was  received  most 
kindly  by  his  handsome  young  wife,  a  Creole,  but  with 
such  a  fair,  fresh  Northern  appearaaoe,  Uiat  she  needed 
merely  a  helmet  on  her  brow  to  have  served  as  a  model 
fat  a  Valkyria. 

With  this  agreeable  young  oonple  I  vm  «9«Sf^su|,  isfi^ 
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pklnu-aod  Teidoioas  shraba,  and  inoloaed  on  e»ak  eide  by 
lofty  moantaia  ridges.  Tbe  shadowa  of  the  hills  lie  cool 
and  duak  upon  that  portion  of  the  valley  along  which  our 
path  rans.  How  beautiful  it  is  here  in  the  cool  shadow! 
On  our  left  is  the  mirroi-like  river,  which  begins  to  with- 
draw, tinder  our  gaze,  into  a  wood  of  mangrove— a  iipe- 
oiea  of  shrub  which  grows  in  the  water,  and  increases  by 
throwing  its  twigs  down  to  the  bottom,  where  they  take 
root  and  spring  np  a&esh  into  green  ahrabs.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  riaea  abruptly,  hot  with  a  soft, 
waving  ontline,  Fan  de  Uatanzas,  and  on  oar  side  ran 
sloping  upward  the  heighta  of  Combre.  The  rook  shoots 
out  on  the  hillsidea  in  bold  basaltic  colonnadea,  scoops 
itself  into  grottoes,  myateriona  porttooes,  and  arohea  which 
are  alone  visited  by  the  birds  of  heaven.  The  bold  heights 
are  here  and  there  crested  with  palms,  and  heavy  trails 
of  creeping  plants  hang  arouod  them.  Lower  down,  and 
at  their  feet,  the  vegetation  becomes  still  more  laxariant; 
it  is  one  rich  mass  of  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
among  which  I  lost  myself  in  delight  and  ignorance.  I 
know  the  popular  names,  however,  of  some  of  the  flowers. 
There  glows  the  fever>tiower,  iu  gold  and  flame,  inde- 
scribably brilliant;  there  is  the  wild  heliotrope,  luxuriant 
in  growth,  but  as  modest  in  color  and  form  as  our  north- 
ern hot-honae  heliotrope ;  there  ia  the  beautiful  white  blos- 
som of  the  mangrove,  with  a  oHalioe  half  of  the  convol- 
TotuB  and  half  of  the  lily  form,  and  diffuaing  a  delicious 
fragrance;  and  there,  along  our  path,  at  our  very  feet,  see 
diat  little  shrub,  full  of  small,  splendidly  crimson  flowers, 
with  hundreds  of  little  mouths  or  bills  gaping  on  its  stalk, 
npwanl  when  they  are  young,  and  downward  toward  the 
earth,  apon  which  they  fall,  still  quite  crimson  and  fresh, 
as  they  become  older;  and  see  how  little  velvet  green 
(inmming-birds  flutter  around  them — how  enamored  they 
are  of  them,  how  little  afraid  of  us;  how  they  dip,  hover- 
ing on  ihe  wing,  their  long  bills  into  Hba  oQen.  \»^  cil  ^Qu& 
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flowers — animal  life  and  vegetable  Ufa  here  meet  and  kiM 
— it  is  most  beautiful !  This  plant,  with  its  crimson,  fall* 
ing  flowers,  is  Cupid's  tears,  Lacrymos  cupido.  Bat  Xa«> 
rymos  cupido  are  not  the  pale  tears  of  sorrow.  They  are 
the  glowing  tears  of  an  overflowing,  blissful  heart.  They 
are  wept  by  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  winged  lovers  sip 
their  sweetness. 

The  valley  still  lies  before  us,  but  its  extent  is  hidden. 
The  bend  of  the  hills  closes  the  view.  Now,  however,  oor 
path  suddenly  turns  to  the  right,  Etnd  the  valley  revetk 
itself.  Before  us  on  the  right  lies,  in  the  bosom  of  tba 
hills,  and  amid  t!ie  most  beautiful  grove  of  palms,  a  littb 
farm,  a  Cuban  farm,  with  palm -leaf- thatched  roof,  and 
our  path  leads  through  groups  of  cocoa-palms,  laden  with 
fruit.  Now  we  descend  a  little  hill,  and  now  on  the  right 
of  the  descent,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  path,  we  find 
the  ruins  of  a  stone  wall  and  a  well.     All  around  grow. 
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UosMtaing  olsander,  vhioh  nhe  breaka  off  &r  oa  with  a 
hear^  good-wiiL  The  atm  is  now  beginning  to  be  liot, 
let  as  therefore  return;  we  will  oome  Iiitlier  again,  for 
we  most  become  still  better  aoqoainted  with  the  valley  of 
Yomori, 

And  see,  here  oome  Honteros,  with  their  heavily-laden 
horses,  the  packages  being  laid  straight  across  their  baoks. 
They  salnte  ns  kindly  with  mefodions  roioes,  halt,  and 
inqnire  good'hamorediy  where  goes  la  signora,  and  wiiat 
ihe  wants.  La  signora  says  that  she  oomee  from  Svecia. 
The  JCoDteroB  look  at  her  perplexed,  and  then  at  one  an- 
ttthw.  T^y  ^°  °°^  know  saoh  a  plaoe  as  Svecia,  and  oan 
not  onderstand  the  wanderer.  She  tells  them  that  she  is 
from  ««  paeto  sotta  la  ettreja  del  Norte  /-  And  now  they 
believe  she  says  that  she  comes  from  the  north  ttar,  and 
tiiey  say,  "  Oh!"  and  look  at  one  another,  and  smile  sig- 
laStxntly,  and  wrinkle  their  brows ;  they  now  comprehend 
that  la  lignora  is  somewhat  wrong  in  the  head,  and,  com- 
passionately shaking  their  heads,  they  drive  on  their  horses. 
I  oan  not  tell  ycm  how  gentle  and  good<hearted  they  seem ; 
and,  idowly  following  them,  we  pnrsne  the  road  back  to 
JIatanzas.  Still  the  lofty  mountain  wall  casts'its  shadow 
■overihe  ooooa  palm  grove  by  the  well.  We  seat  onrselves 
<m  the  broken  stone  wall,  and  breakfast  on  bananas,  whioh 
we  have  taken  with  us ;  an  incomparable  breakfast,  in  that 
delicious  morning  air,  in  that  wonderfiaUy,  beautifal  val- 
ley I  Gentle  and  happy  people  ought  to  live  at  the  farm 
among  the  palm-trees,  up  among  ^te  hills.  Amid  snoh 
beautiful,  joy-giving  objects  in  that  delioioos  Mr,  human 
beings  should  become  gentle  and  good. 

The  sun  climbs  over  the  hills,  and  it  is  <]aite  hot  before 
we  reach  Matsnzas ;  but  we  hdve  thus  spent  a  beautiful 
naoraing  in  the  valley  of  Yaatori. 

I  have  made  some  acqiialntanoe  in  the  city  of  Hatanxas, 
md,  through  one  of  these,  have  been  able  to  visit  a  hrge 
oofiM  and  Sugar  plaatakion  in  the  m^boriiood  of  ttamCf 
N9 
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There  I  saw  avenues  of  many  rare  tropical  trees  and 
plants  ;  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  which  twists  its  gigantically 
strong  hranchea  like  cork-screws,  and  beara  gigantio  fruit; 
akindof  citron-tree,  which  bears  immense  citron -like  fruit, 
but  which  are  not  valued  as  such.  I  was  most  iutorested 
by  making  acquaintance  with  the  sago  and  date  palms, 
with  arrow-root,  with  the  guava-tree  and  ita  pleasant  fruit, 
as  well  as  with  the  wonderfully  beautiful  hibiscus  Sow- 
ers ;  and  nothing  delighted  me  more  than  to  be  surrounded 
with  little  flattering  humming-birds,  which  are,  on  the 
island,  so  remarkably  fearless  of  man,  and  continually 
hover  around  the  splendid  red  flowers  with  which  Cubs 
seems  to  adorn  herself  rather  than  with  flowers  of  any 
other  color.  Their  rapid,  arrow-like  flight  hither  and 
thither,  the  fluttering  movement  of  their  wings  while  they 
are  sipping  from  the  flowers,  are  a  perpetual  astonishment 
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liU.  bust.  I  would  veiy  willingly  be  liis  guest,  but  not 
hia  ilave.  The  slave^rooms,  in  a  low  wsll  or  bailding, 
were  no  better  than  dark  pig^styes  with  as.  There  was 
ako  a  hospital.  It  was  a  large,  dark  room,  in  whioh 
stood  some  wooden  bedsteads,  hot  withoat  coverlets  or 
pillows,  nor  was  there  a  ray  of  light  in  the  room.  He 
was  himself,  he  said,  the  only  physician  of  the  siok :  he 
could  himself  let  blood,  &o.  I  could  not  help  shuddering. 
The  plantation  seemed  almost  a  desert.  I  saw  a  shrivel- 
ed old  negro  cripple  steal  past  as,  with  a  shy,  submissive 
look.  A  little  sharp  lad  waited  at  table  with  an  unoon- 
oerned  air,  and  who  seemed  not  to  tronble  himself  in  the 
least  about  his  master's  violent  exolamations  and  move- 
ments. 

This  gentleman  was  alt  one  time  very  wealthy,  but  he 
has  during  the  last  few  years  suffered  great  loaues,  which 
he  is  said  to  bear  with  great  equanimity. 

Hatanzas  is  built  in  the  same  style  aa  Havana,  bat  has 
a  more  open  and  cheerful  appearanoe ;  the  streets  are 
considerably  wider,  although  not  paved.  The  houae  of 
my  friends  here  is  two  stories  high ;  a  piazza  runs  round 
the  upper  story  opening  into  the  street,  and  here  I  walk 
in  the  evenings  inhaling  the  air,  while  my  hostess  in  the 
drawing-room  plays  Cuban  oontra-danoes  in  exquisite 
time,  and  full  of  abounding  life.  One  hears  these  dances 
ounding  at  all  distances  from  the  houses  of  the  city. 
Wherever  one  may  be,  or  wherever  one  goes  in  Matanzas, 
this  dance-music  may  be  heard.  The  time  and  measure 
are  derived  from  the  children  of  Africa,  the  peculiar  maaio 
&om  the  Spanish  Creoles  of  Cuba,  and  one  hears  in  it 
Spanish  seguidillaa,  national  songs,  and  marches.  Both 
Hr.  and  Mrs.  6.  are  musical,  and  it  is  a.  pleasnre  to  me  to 
hear  him  play,  on  the  organ  notes  of  the  piano,  the  Catho- 
lic anthem,  Adeste  Fideles,  and  to  hear  him  play  the  Span- 
ish dances,  Haula  Arragonesa,  El  Sabbatheo,  Sco.  The 
most  sparkling  Champagne  of  life  exists  mtinoaft  ya^cko. 
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dancer.  It  is  aniui^ing  to  compare  with  these  oar  polku 
and  other  popular  dunce:);  they  are  not  deficient  u  thu 
aboundiniT.  :<|>arldini;  life,  hot  they  want  refinement  and 
grace.  'X'hcso  disaiiiiilar  national  dances  stand  in  the 
same  relationship  tts  Cliarapsgne,  and  ale,  and  mead. 

MMaiuas,  Maioh  laL 
If  there  be  one  place  on  earth  ^vhere  the  spirit  of  liib 
has  a  ^jcparate  individual  existence,  ens  pure,  an  pleasant, 
as  full  of  vitality  an  when  it  first  was  breathed  forth  by 
the  Lord  of  life  and  love,  it  is — hero.  The  atmosphere 
here  has  a  kind  of  vitahzing  life,  which  is  a  perpetual 
marvel  to  tiio  and  a  perpetual  delight.  It  is  especially  in 
the  afternoons,  after  two  or  three  o'clock,  that  this  peonl- 
iar,  wonderful  !ifu  arises.  It  is  oiio  constant  pleasant 
wafting,  not  from  any  particular  distance,  but  every  where, 
and  from  nil  points,  which  makes  every  light  amlmoTabl* 
thing  around  you  waft,  and,  as  it  were,  breathe  and  live. 
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Sines  I  last  wrote  I  have  spiHit  more  dfllioioosly  tran- 
quil days  at  Hatanzas,  the  beaatiiitl,  healtiiy  sitaation  of 
which  is  not  aabjeot  to  oppreasive  heats,  aod  where  I  feel 
•o  wonderfatly  well.  Early  in  the  mornings  I  set  forth 
on  my  solitary  expeditions  of  disoorery,  and  in  the  after^ 
noon  drive  oat  in  a  votante  with  my  kind  hoetess,  and 
breathe  the  aoh  sea-breeze  as  we  drive  along  la  pleja. 

I  have  spent  one  whole  day  is  Yamori  Valley,  partly 
to  sketch  some  trees  and  oottages,  and  partly  to  see  how 
the  oonntry  people  live  here.  For  this  purpose  I  determ- 
iDed  to  take  np  my  qnarters  at  the  little  peasant  fum 
with  the  oleander- trees ;  and  the  good  B.'s  allowed  me  to 
Irive  there  in  their  volante,  and  take  with  me  one  of  their 
ismala  negroes  as  a  servant  and  interpreter.  Oeoilia,  the 
aegro  woman,  has  the  most  beautifal  dark  eyes  I  ev«r 
«w  in  a  dark  oonntenanoe — although  saoh  have  generally 
aeantifnl  eyes — teeth  like  Oriental  pearis,  and  a  qaiet, 
gentle,  and  nnnsnally  serions  demeanor.  Uy  poor  Ceoilia 
is  ill,  and  probably  inoarably  so,  of  consumption,  and  Urs. 
B.  wishes  her  now  to  enjoy  a  little  oonntry  air  and  life. 
Cecilia  is  only  lately  married  to  a  yonng  man  of  her  own 
oolor ;  she  is  happy  in  her  marriage,  and  happy  aa  ths 
idave  of  good  owners,  and  wonid  gladly  live. 

When  we  reached  the  peasant  farm,  Cecilia  preferred 
my  request  to  ta  fermiere,  who,  with  animated  gestDres, 
immediately  declared  that  the  whole  bonsa  was  at  my 
lUsposizion.  I  installed  myself  in  thft  moet  airy  of  the 
■mall  honses,  which  was  furnished  likewise  with  a  mstio 
piazza,  shaded  by  the  paIm-Ieaf>thatobed  roof.  The  floors 
were  of  bare  earth,  but  the  rooms  were  in  other  respeota 
oomfortable,  and  had  welUfnmiebed  beds,  and  were  toler- 
ably clean.  A  little  colored  piotnre  on  paper  was  pasted 
on  the  wall  of  the  bed-room  proper,  representing  tha  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  the  child  Jesns,  with  an  inscription  in  Span- 
ish. I  inquired  from  the  good  honsewife  what  was  the 
farport  of  it,  and  she  replied,  with  an  aspeot  of  devotion, 
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that  "it  was  written  there  that  whoever  boDght  snch  ft 
picture  obtained  forgivenesa  of  ain  for  forty  days."  Itwu 
also  printed  upon  the  picture  that  saoh  an  indnlgemo 
waa  granted  a  todos  los  fideles,  as  owned  una  taivt  i 
nuestra  Seanora  del  Rosario.  (Test  imprimi. 
Below  the  picture  stood  the  following  verae: 

Fragianli  roaa  ca  Maria 
En  el  jardin  M'lestiel, 
V  el  amparo  mBtemel 

Del  peccador  cada  die. 

This  indulgence  for  the  sins  of  forty  days  mig^t  he 
bought  for  a  quarter  of  a  pesos  (about  a  fourth  of  a  dtA- 
lar).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  country  where  snoh  per- 
miaaiona  for  sin  are  openly  prepared,  and  bought  and  sold, 
that  the  people  should  still  continue  pioua  and  isoffenB- 
ive ;  but  so  it  is.  The  poor  country  people  of  Cuba  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  good  and  quiet  disposition. 
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-iiwize>bTead,  roaated  plantains  (a  ooarse  kind  of  bananas), 
and  flesh-meat,  besides  vhich  was  a  sort  of  light  yellow 
meal,  served  in  a  large  bowl,  but  the  name  of  which  I 
ooald  not  leant,  beoaase  Cecilia  spoke  bnt  imperfect  En- 
glish. The  breakfiut  was  abnndant,  bnt  badly  set  out  and 
badly  cooked. 

7be  dinner  consisted  of  boiled  meat,  brown  beans,  and 
boiled  rioe ;  bat  all  so  insnffioiently  boiled,  so  hard  and 
insipid,  that  I  oonld  not  eat  any.  Ihing  which  the  kind> 
hearted /ifnni^e  heaped  np  on  a  plate -for  me,  and  if 
Cecilia  had  not  bronght  for  herself  some  rioe  and  pota- 
toes (I  would  not  bring  more  with  qb),  wbioh  she  cooked 
and  she  and  I  ate  with  fresh  butter,  also  from  my  Ua- 
tanzas  home,  I  must  have  suffered  that  day  from  hunger. 
Now,  however,  I  lived  like  a  shepherdess  in  a  story,  and 
crowned  my  meal  with  bananas  and  delicate  sagar-oake. 

I  talked  about  many  things  with  my  good  Cecilia.  She 
had  been  stolen  as  a  child  from  Africa;  she  was  only 
eight  years  old  when  she  was  taken  from  her  mother,  and 
this  mother  remained  lovingly  impressed  on  her  memory. 
She  remembered  how  her  mother  had  loved  her,  bow  ten- 
der she  had  been  toward  her,  and  Cecilia  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Africa  that  she  might  see  her  once  more.  She 
made  no  complaints  of  her  master  and  mistress ;  they  had 
always  been  kind  to  her,  she  said,  and  now  especially  was 
she  happy  in  her  sitnation;  bnt  she  longed  to  see  her 
mother  once  more. 

And  Cecilia  will  see  her  mothw  before  long,  bnt  not 
on  this  earth. 

Two  little  dark-eyed  children,  Joannito  and  Annita,  were 
my  play-fellows  in  the  cottage,  especially  the  little  boy, 
who  was  liill  of  merriment,  and  yet  in  a  quiet  and  agree- 
able way. 

I  drew  a  little,  sitting  in  the  piazza,  under  the  straw 
roof,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over  I  set  out  with 
Caoilia  to  explore  the  valley  to  its  full  extent.     Wa  did 
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SO,  although  the  ramble  vaa  a  ]<aig  one,  and  Cecilia  ma 
BO  fatigued  that  I  became  very  anxioiu  about  her.  Bat, 
by  resting  at  varions  places  by  the  way,  we  at  leagtJt 
reached  the  cottage  in  safety,  thoagh  not  ontil  after  the 
sun  had  set,  when  the  stara  shone  brightly  down  into  the 
valley.  "Wo  did  not  meet  with  any  one,  excepting  some 
Uonteroa  in  the  twilight,  who  aaluted  ns  in  their  melodi- 
ous voioes  with  a  '•Buona  tardi"  or  "AdiosI" 

The  valley  retained  to  its  close  very  much  the  aame 
features  ;  a  sueceasion  of  beautiful  palm-groves,  here  and 
there  a  little  group  of  palm-leaf-thatohed  houses ;  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  valley,  which  was  there  also  inolosed 
by  hills,  although  not  equal  in  height  to  Fan  da  Hatan- 
zas  and  Combre,  lay  a  sugar  plantation,  with  a  angar- 
mill,  negro  slaves,  a  slave  village,  &c.,  belonging  to  it 
The  beautiful  valley  even  has  its  share  in  the  old  oune. 
Tho    criTHsun    glmv   of   siinsot,  .-en    al)..vo    the    verdimt 
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feats  of  tke  fomily  raBh«d  io  to  take  one  aide  vt  the  oAer, 
and  the  reralt  of  the  combat  was  eleTon  dead  bodies. 
Snoh  ia  the  story  which  was  told  me.  It  oocnrred  not 
ao  loDg  since,  and  the  farm  Lb  dow  posseased  by  me  of  the 
sons  who  remained. 

Snoh  are  Uie  traditions  of  Ynmrai  Yallej ;  and  Matao- 
■as — Uatanzas,  where  tint  wafting  1»eatii  of  lifo  ]dvf8 
nond  yon  witS  moh  enohanting  vitality — Matanzat  ia 
the  name  for  "  the  field  of  blood,"  or  "the  battle-field,** 
and  is  so  called  from  a  Moody  battle  which  was  foag^t 
here  many  hnndred  yeais  ago  by  the  Indian  abMigtnes. 
It  is  Borrowfol  to  think  of  it.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
{rieasnre  that  I  feel  the  breath  of  CUxl  in  the  wind  pass 
over  the  formerly  bloody  field.  It  seems  to  say,  when  all 
aoenes  of  murder  and  violence  oease  <»t  the  earth,  He  is 
vtill  the  same,  and  His  life  the  same,  eternally  effioa* 
mons,  eternally  salntary,  regenerating ;  and  these  beauti- 
fnl  palms,  Cnpid's  tears,  and  hnmming-birds,  and  all  the 
beantifot  existences  and  shapes  of  life,  shall  appear  yr\& 
it,  and— remain. 

Mrs.  B.'b  volanto  came  to  fetch  me  and  Cecilia  in  the 
cteep  twilight  We  took  with  ns  sngar-oane  from  the 
plantation,  which  Cecilia  desired  for  the  little  girls  at 
home ;  end,  as  a  token  of  her  hearty  good-will,  my  good 
fermiere  gave  me  as  a  parting  gift  her  indulgence  fer  for> 
ty  days'  sins,  and  which  I  shall  take  with  me  to  Sweden 
and  present  to  Bishop  Pahlcsantz. 

I  returned  home,  half  roasted  in  my  roral  abode,  and 
for  three  days  afterward  had  to  work  hard  in  freeing  my- 
aelf  from  swarms  of  fleas,  which  I  Invaght  back  wiUi  me 
from  my  Arcadian  exonrsicoi. 

The  number  of  small  insects  of  various  kinds  is  really 
4me  of  the  torments  of  this  oonntry,  and  I  found  this 
idagne  also  in  South  Carolina  and  (Georgia.  If  one  left 
a  little  piece  of  cake  or  bread  lying  in  tiie  rorans,  it  waa 
tmmediately  aamxinded  by  a  erwarm  of  ^Mft  -wnos  «s& 
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creeping  things.  Here  io  Cuba  it  ig  the  ants  whioh  uv 
especially  troublesome,  one  small  kind  of  whioh  will,  it  is 
said,  undermine  a  large  house. 

During  the  days  that  I  amused  myself  by  drawing  my 
little  memorial  of  the  valley  of  Yumori,  and  among  othoi 
lovely  things,  the  Cupid's  tears  kiiiaed  by  the  little  hom- 
ming-birds,  I  had  laid  some  of  those  flowers  upon  the  taUfl 
beside  me — that  is  to  say,  eonje  of  the  small  red  blosscnna 
which  had  fallen — that  I  might  examine  at  my  leiaare 
their  form  and  veiniug.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I  ob- 
eerved  that  one  after  another  of  these  blossoms  disappeared 
from  the  table.  I  laid  some  fresh  ones  there,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  too  had  vanished.  I  oould  not  un< 
derstand  how  it  was.  By  chance,  however,  casting  my 
eyes  toward  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room,  I  there,  to  my 
astonishment,  beheld  my  flowers  advancing  in  a  long  row 
up  it  to  the  very  ceiling.     Very,  very  small  light-colored 
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to  be  m(»ti  ihaxi  neoessary,  aad  it  may  be  mere  sham  aod 
hoUowneBs ;  bat  there  is,  Deverthetess,  something  beaati- 
fal  and  noble  at  the  bottom,  in  its  usBgea  and  forms.  Ab, 
for  instaooe,  ladies,  and  even  gentlemen  who  are  sbau> 
gers,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pay  for  their  own  parohaaes 
at  fancy-shops,  in  eating-hoiues,  oonfeotioners'  shops,  and 
BDoh  like,  or  for  their  tickets  st  the  theatres ;  and  yet  nei- 
ther the  lady  nor  the  stranger-gentleman  will  have  any 
idea  to  whom  it  ia  that  he  is  obliged  for  this  politeness. 
Sapposfl,  now,  that  you  go  to  a  perfomei'B  to  purohaae  a 
bottle  of  eau  de  rose,  or  to  a  oonfectioner'a  for  Mn  libra  de 
dulces  (Gaba  dulces,  or  sweetmeats,  are  very  celebrated), 
and  yon  are  aboat  to  pay  for  them.  You  take  oat  your 
pesos,  but  they  are  returned  to  you  with  a  polite  bow,  and 
"It  costs  you  nothing,  signora!"  And  it  will  do  no  good 
though  yoa  should  remonstrate,  neither  is  it  worth  while. 
Some  gentleman  has  been,  or  is  then  among  the  purchas- 
ers, perhaps  unknown  to  you,  but  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  shop,  and  he  has  given  a  eeoret  sign  or  nod, 
which  has  expressed,  "I  shall  pay  for  her!"  and  then  baa 
left  the  shop,  or  goes  on  reading  his  newspaper,  and  you 
never  know  to  whom  you  are  obliged  for  this  polite  at- 
tention. Two  of  my  lady  acquaintances  at  Havana  told 
me  that  they  were  annoyed  and  distressed  by  continual 
politeness  of  this  kind,  and  which  laid  them  under  silent 
obligations  which  they  had  no  means  of  disoha^ng;  and 
I  can  very  well  understand  tiiat  the  thing  may  have  its 
annoyances-,  but  it  is  very  polite  nevertheless ;  and  to- 
ward a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  it  is  a  politeness  which 
ia  both  beautiful  and  noble,  when  it  declines  the  poasibil- 
ity  of  thanks. 

But  to  return  to  the  negro  banqaet  and  bell. 

A  banquet,  arranged  with  flowers,  lamps,  and  orna- 
ments, occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  dancing  hall.  The 
dancers  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  hundred 
She  blaok  ladies  wwe,  for  the  moA  "QS^  Ntid^ 
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drwsad,  after  the  FreDcfa  mode,  teA  mnj  of  dun  ^ttf 
fim.  Some  ootiplea  danoad,  witk  gnmt  digauty  w^jm*^ 
oisioD,  some  exceedingly  tiraaDme  minneti.  Wkat  a  fadl> 
ishdanoeit  is  when  it  it  not  duwed  witii  bemtf  bf  baMM 
tifdl  01  oharniing  people!  The  priBoipal  lady  in  tUa  MM 
was  so  ngly,  spite  of  her  really  magnifioent  amMTal  and 
fine  oarriage,  bm  to  remiod  me  of  a  dnned-ap  mp»f  tai 
the  movemeatB  of  the  oaTatierB  were  defioient  in  i 
elaatioity,  vhioh  the  negroea  in  general  Memed  to  i 

Bat  the  great  danoe  of  the  ball,  a  kind  of  ' 
danoe,  in  which  the  wholo  company  took  part,  amid  !■> 
numerable  artistio  entangieiDenta  and  diaentanglsiiMBll 
— the  grouping  and  invnatiiing  themaelTee,  in  an  ioA* 
nite  Tariflty  of  ways,  wiA  ohains  of  aftifisial  roai  ajl 
this  was  really  lovely  and  piotaraiqne,  and  waa  asaoQtll 
with  exquisite  preoiiion ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  litiii 
less  formality,  and  mofo  natural  animation,  I  «aM  haw 
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a»d  aftar  its  birth  for  double  that  mm.     She  ««y  cmom* 
eipaie  her  ekild. 

Slavee  bare,  at  all  oTBota  is  the  oitiei,  hav«  a  mucdt  bet> 
tar  obaaoe  of  aoqniriog  money  thas  in  the  Amerioan  alave 
■tates;  and,  as  free  Dogroes,  thej  are  aUe  to  oarry  on 
trade,  to  rent  land,  to  purrae  agrionltDre  and  other  ooon- 
patiotu ;  and  many  free  negroes  hare  acquired  property 
by  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  die  omditien  of  the  ilavea 
OB  tlie  plantatione  here  is,  in  general,  mneh  worie ;  they 
are  worked  mndi  harder,  and  they  laok  all  religiooa  in. 
0tmoti<».  They  are  regarded  altogether  aa  cattle,  and  the 
liave-trade  with  Africa  is  still  oarried  on  actively,  althoogh 
^vatdy.  A  few  days  i^  a  cargo  of  seven  hundred  na> 
groes  was  secretly  conveyed  from  Africa  to  Havana.*  Tb* 
pivemment  of  the  island  received  fifty  dollars  for  each 
alave  as  "  hnsh-money,"  and  was  silent.     Pleasant  and 

hCMKNTftble! 

The  n^^oes  in  the  ofties  look  oheerfnl  and  healthy. 
One  sees  many  handsome,  welUgrown,  and  not  anfre- 
qaentiy  splendidly  dressed  mulatto  women  on  the  prom* 
aoades  and  in  the  ohnrohes.  The  fair  malattoes  so  nearly 
resemble  the  Spaniards  in  oomplexioo  and  feature  that  it 
is  diffioolt  to  diatiDgni^  them.  The  Spaniards  are  said 
(o  be,  in  general,  very  kind  to  their  domestio  slaves,  and 
not  nnfreqaently  indulgent  to  their  weaknesses. 

March  2.  Good-momiDg,  my  little  heart !  I  hate  jast 
Mtumed  from  mass  in  Uatansaa  obnroh,  for  Matanzas  has 
only  one  ohnroh,  althongh  it  has  a  population  of  above 
thirty  tiioiisand  sonls.  I  heard  there  thnndering  music 
from  the  Spanish  soldiery  of  the  oity,  which  greatly  re* 
aembled  the  mnsic  of  the  dance;  saw  great  parade  of  those 
•  These  poor  erestures  are  not  add  here  publicly,  bot  Id  aMTCt.  They 
an  BsU  td  be  Mnseiated  in  a  higb  degree,  and  look  miaeiBble  when  ttaej 
fie  first  landed,  after  the  vojage  from  Africa,  whicb  ia  a  Uiree  weeks' 
aiartTTdom  for  Ihem ;  and  they  require  to  be  fed  up  and  brought  lata 
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ooaupying  the  centre  aisle  of  the  church ;  groups  of 
on  their  kaoea  on  apleudid  tnat^,  many  of  them  hsi 
and  all  in  grand  array  of  silk  and  velvet,  jewels  or 
ers,  with  bare  necks  and  arms;  al)  with  traDsparent  veJli^ 
black  or  white,  thrown  over  the  gayly-attired  form,  aai 
evidently  more  occupied  with  their  appearance  than  with' 
their  prayer-books ;  around  them  stood  rows  of  well-di 
ed  gentlemen,  evidently  more  occupied  with  gazing  at  tll» 
ladies  than  with — any  thing  else  ;  divine  service  and  ^m^ 
votion  existed  not,  excepting  in  the  hearts  of  two  perwns— w 
at  least  judging  from  appearance— the  one  an  elderly  mast), 
and  a  Spaniard,  the  other  a  mulatto  woman.  The  n^^ 
was  a  grand  show  of  priests  and  ceremonial.  The  oh(^; 
of  the  church  was  in  a  gallery  near  the  roof,  covered  with 
palm-branchea,  banners,  and  holy  pictures.  FalnfleaTOI 
were  biesaed  and  distributed.  The  Spanish  soidi«rs  took 
part  in  the  solemnity,  standing  in  line  iu  the  oharoh; 
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esqae  effect.  The  negro  and  mulatto  women  use  it  most- 
ly as  a  long  shawl  and  of  thrcker  material,  to  screen  them 
fiom  the  sun  when  they  are  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Sometimes,  and  even  to-day,  I  have  seen  ladies,  evidently 
not  of  the  lower  class,  dressed  in  garments  of  coarse  gray 
sackcloth,  and  with  this  scarf  of  the  same  cloth  over  the 
head.  I  have  been  told  that  this  is  in  fulfillment  of  some 
vow  or  prayer,  made  in  time  of  need,  or  of  sickness  for 
themselves  or  their  friends. 

I  shall  to-day  leave  Matanzas  to  accompany  my  kind 
friends  to  a  sugar-plantation  belonging  to  Mrs.  B.'s  par- 
Mits,  at  a  place  called  Limonar,  about  fifteen  miles  off.  I 
shall  there  study  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  else.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Limonar,  I  shall 
go  to  Madame  De  C.'s,  who  resides  on  a  large  sugar-plan- 
tation situated  between  Matanzas  and  the  city  of  Cardi- 
nas.  Kind  and  hospitable  people  provide  me  here  also 
with  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country  and  the  people, 
and  I  can  not  say  how  thankful  I  am  for  this  kindness. 

Ariadne  Inhegno,  March  7th. 

I  have  now  been  here  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  very 
lap  of  slavery,  and  during  the  first  few  days  of  my  visit  I 
was  so  depressed  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  much.  Close 
before  my  window — ^the  residence  of  the  planter  is  a  large 
one-storied  house — I  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  whole  day 
a  group  of  negro  women  working  under  the  whip,  the 
cracking  of  which  (in  the  air,  however)  above  their  heads, 
and  the  driver's  (a  negro)  impatiently-repeated  cry  of 
"  Arrea  !  Arrea .'"  be  quick  !  get  on !  kept  them  work- 
ing on  without  any  intermission.  And  through  the  night 
— ^the  whole  night — I  heard  their  weary  footsteps,  as  they 
spread  out  to  dry  upon  the  flagged  pavement,  outside  my 
window,  the  crushed  sugar-cane  which*  they  carried  from 
the  sugar-mill.  In  the  daytime  it  is  their  work  to  rake 
up  together  the  sun-dried  canes,  la  bagaza^  and  carry 
^m  in  baskets  again  to  the  sugar-mill  i  where  tbd^  %<^t«^ 
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as  fuel  to  heat  the  fumaoea  in  which  the  sugar  U  boilaiL 
The  work  uii  a  ^dugar-plautation  must  go  on  inoe^iKtiiyj^ 
night  and  day.  duriag  the  whole  time  of  the  BUgar^tBi^  i 
vest,  whieb  is,  ia  Cuba,  daring  the  whole  season  called  ^ 
Secca,  which  is  probably  half  the  year.  It  ia  true  that  I 
frequently  heard  the  women  chattering  and  laughing  diw> 
ing  their  incessant  labor,  untroubled  by  the  cracking  of 
the  whip,  and  that  during  (he  night  1  often  heaid  Afriosa 
songs  and  merry  shouts,  but  which — sounding  from  tha 
augar-mill — lacked  all  melody  and  music.  I  know  also 
that  the  laborers  on  this  plantation  were  changed  eveiy 
aeven  hours,  so  that  they  always  have  six  houn  in  eveij 
four-and-twenty  for  rest  and  refreshment;  and  that  dm* 
ing  two  nights  in  the  week  the  sugar-mill  rest^,  and  they 
are  able  to  sleep ;  but  still  1  could  not  reconcile  myself  ta 
it.  Neither  can  I  now,  but  I  can  bear  it  better,  sinoe  1 
have  seen  the   cheerfulness  of  the  slaves  at  their  work, 
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beard  iSaam  ohattering  and  knghiog  as  they  dBvoared  the 
tfUte  ttoe  grains,  of  whielt  thsy  are  rery  fond  (many 
times  helping  themselrea  to  thetn  with  their  fingers). 
They  have,  besides,  salt  fish  and  smoked  meat ;  I  saw 
also,  in  some  of  tJieir  rooms,  bluu^ieB  of  bananas  and  to- 
roatoea.  According  to  law,  a  planter  mast  furnish  eaoh 
slave  with  a  oertain  measure  of  dried  fish  or  aatted  meat 
per  week,  together  ^t^L  a  certain  number  of  bananas. 
Bat  the  slave-master,  of  course,  does  jast  as  he  pleases, 
for  what  law  wilt  call  him  to  account  T  The  appearanoe, 
howeveri  of  the  slaves  on  this  plantation  testifies  evi> 
dently  of  their  being  well  fed  and  well  ooutented. 

I  often  made  ihe  inquiry  as  I  pointed  to  their  food, 
£  buono  ?  and  always  received  in  reply  the  words  Si  e 
butmo  !  with  a  contented  and  ready  smile. 

I  have  already  heard,  it  said  in  America  that  the  French 
wwe  considered  the  moat  judicions  of  slaveholders ;  and 
my  host  here,  Ur.  C,  who  is  of  French  origin,  bom  in 
St.  Domingo,  is  a  proof  to  me  of  the  troth  of  this  asser- 
tion. He  works  bis  slaves  very  hard ;  bat  he  feeds  them 
well,  and  takes  good  oare  of  them,  and  they  do  their  wmk 
cheerfolly  and  qoickly. 

Ur.  0.  is  a  oourteoos,  lively,  and  loquacious  Frenoh- 
man,  with  a  good  dealofaontenessand  sagacity  of  mind ; 
and  I  have  to  thank  him  for  mnoh  valaable  information 
— among  other  thii^,  on  tbe  varioos  negro  tribes  of  Af- 
rica, their  diaracter,  life,  and  social  state  on  the  ooaat, 
from  which  the  greater  number  of  slaves  are  brought 
*  hither — for  the  most  part  parohesed  from  African  chiefs, 
tooording  to  agreement  with  the  white  slave-dealer — 
Mr.  C.  having  himself  been  there,  and  l>eing  therefore 
good  authority  on  the  snbjeat:  I  have  also  learned  from 
him  how  to  diatiugnish  the  different  tribes  by  their  ohar- 
aoteristio  features,  and  their  various  modes  of  tattoouig 
tttenuFlves. 

The  Congo  negroes,  called  the  Frenchmen  of  Africa,  ue 
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a  vivacious,  gay,  but  vain  people;  they  have  depressed 
noses,  wide  mouths,  thick  lipa,  splendid  teeth,  and  high 
ohoek-boues  ;  they  are  strong  and  broad  built,  but  nut  tall 
of  atature.  The  Gangas  negroes  are  kindred  to  the  Con- 
fToes.  The  Luccomees  and  Mandingoes,  on  the  contrary, 
the  noblest  of  these  coast  tribe?,  are  tail  of  stature,  with 
handsome  and  often  remarkably  regular,  and  even  noble 
features,  the  ejipression  of  which  is  grave.  The  negro 
preachers  and  fortune-tellers  are  principally  of  the  Uan- 
dingotribes.  The  Luccomees  are  a.  proud  and  contentions 
people;  they  are  difficult  to  manage  in  the  commencement 
of  their  life  of  slavery ;  they  are  lovers  of  freedom,  and 
easily  excited  to  violence  ;  but  if  they  are  well  and  justly 
treated — {such  just  treatment  as  they  can  receive  when 
they  are  held  as  slaves!) — they  become  in  a  few  years 
the  beat  and  the  most  confidential  laborers  on  the  planta- 
tion.     The  Callavalis,  or  Caraballis  negroes,  are  also  a 
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ot  the  peoaliar  nobility  of  the  negro  character  when  thia 
•{^roaches  its  proper  development.  This  man  is  called 
Samedi,  or  Satnrday,  and  vaa  the  Berrant  of  Ur.  C.'a  par- 
ents in  St.  Domingo  when  the  celebrated  massacre  took 
place  there,  and  from  which  he  saved,  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life,  the  two  sons,  then  boys,  of  his  master,  my  host 
being  one  of  them.  He  carried  them  on  his  shoulders  in 
the  night,  through  all  dangers,  down  to  the  harbor,  where 
he  had  scoured  for  himself  and  the  boys  a  passage  in  a 
small  vessel  to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  Safely  ar- 
rived here,  he  placed  the  two  boys  at  school,  and  hired 
himself  out  as  a  servant.  He  and  the  boys  also  had  lost 
every  thing  they  possessed  in  t-he  horrible  night  at  St.  Do- 
mingo. He  had  been  alone  able  to  save  their  lives.  He 
now  maintained  and  clothed  them  and  himself  by  his  la- 
bor. Each  week  he  took  to  the  boys  each  three  dollars 
of  his  wages,  and  this  he  continued  till  the  boys  grew  into 
young  men,  and  he  an  old  man. 

Uy  host  went  to  sea,  and  acquired  wealth  by  his  ahili^ 
and  good  fortune.  Afterward,  when  he  was  possessed  of 
a  plantation  in  Cuba,  and  had  married,  he  took  old  Satur- 
day to  live  with  him ;  and  now  he  took  care  of  him  in 
his  torn,  and  every  week  gave  to  him  three  dollars  as 
pocket-money  in  return  for  those  which  he  had  received 
from  this  magnantmona  negro  in  his  boyish  years.  Old 
Saturday  lived  here  long  and  happily,  and  free  from  care, 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all.  He  died  two  years  since  in 
'extreme  old  age.  He  was  an  upright  Christian,  and  very 
pions.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  his  master  after  his 
(laatti  to  find  thp.t  be  wore  upon  hia  breast  an  A&ioan 
amulet,  a  pieoe  of  folded  paper  printed  very  small,  with 
letters  and  words  in  an  Afrioan  tcHigne,  and  to  which  the 
negroes  appear  to  ascribe  a  snpemataral  power.  But 
good  Christianity  does  not  trouble  herself  about  such  little 
heathenish  superstition,  the  remains  of  twilight  after  the 
nld  night.     Our  good  Christian  peasantry  of  Sweden  oan 
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not  help  still  believing  in  fairiea  and  witcluiraft,  in  visa 
men  and  women,  and  I  mywlf  believD  in  tfaeni  to  a  ear^ 
lain  degree.  There  is  stiU  witchorait  enough  premiUi^, 
but 


Still,  nevertheless, 

It  IS  90  dark,  far,  Tbt  an;  in  the  (meet ! 

What  do  you  now  say  to  thia  negrp  slave  ?  Onght,  iji* 
deed,  a  race  of  people  which  can  show  sach  heroes,  ever 
to  have  been  enslaved  ?  Bat  this  conduct  of  Saturday's 
is  by  no  meaDs  s  solitary  instance  of  its  kind  in  that  bloody 
night  of  8t.  Domingo.  Xany  slaves  saved,  or  endeavored 
to  save,  their  ma.'^terB  or  their  children,  and  many  lost  their 
Uvea  in  the  attempt. 

Hy  visit  to  the  slaves'  bohoa  was  not  so  oonwdatory  to 
aid  tn  the  oottngea  of  the  fro© 
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ad  thfough  the  village.  Some  uuoaiuU-Iookiog  trees  and 
fruit  in  a  little  indosure  to  the  right  attracted  mei  and 
there  I  determined  to  make  a  morning  viait  The  little 
gate  was  the  most  rickety  gate  in  the  world,  bat  the  most 
willing  to  allow  ingress.  I  passed  throogh  it,  and,  ad- 
vancing along  a  little  sanded  path,  which  wound  round  to 
the  left,  arrived  at  a  palm-thatched  hark  hut,  under  some 
cocoa  palms.  A  little  below  lay  a  ahadowy  grove  of  ba- 
nana and  mango  trees,  and  trees  with  a  kind  of  white, 
round  fruit  hanging  from  their  flexile  InraBohes;  near  the 
hut  grew  the  tall  trees,  like  scmie  kind  of  palm,  which  had 
particularly  attracted  my  attention ;  they  were,  I  found, 
cactus  plants  and  flowers.  I  was  here  struck,  beyond  ev- 
ery thing  else,  with  a  general  appearance  of  order  and  at* 
tention,  which  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  in  and  about  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Africa.  The  hut  was  well  built 
and  kept  up,  and  the  numerous  trq>ical  trees  around  it 
had  evidenUy  been  planted  com  amore.  The  little  hut  had 
also  its  piazza  under  tiie  palm-leaf  roof,  and  some  augar^ 
oane  was  lying  on  the  table. 

The  door  stood  open ;  fire  burned  on  the  flo<n^— <a  oertain 
aign  that  it  was  iidiabited  by  an  African !  The  morning 
sun  shone  in  through  the  door,  and  I  also  looked  in.  The 
interior  was  spacious,  neat,  and  clean.  On  the  left  sat 
an  old  negro  on  his  low  bed,  dressed  in  i^  blue  shirt  and 
woolen  cap ;  he  sat  with  his  elbows  propped  on  lus  kneea» 
and  his  face  resting  w  his  hands,  turned  toward  the  fire» 
and  evidently  half  adeep.  He  did  not  see  me,  and  I  there^ 
fve  could  look  around  me  undisturbed.  An  iron  pot  with 
Ik  plate  over  it  stood  on  the  fire,  and  before  the  fiie  sat  a 
tortQise-sbell  cat,  and  by  her,  on  od»  leg,  stood  a  white 
chicken.  Fire,  iron  pot,  cat,  and  chicken,  every  thing 
seemed  half  asleep  in  the  sunshine  which  streamed  in 
upon  them.  The  oat  just  looked  at  me,  then  winked  her 
eyes  again,  and  gazed  at  the  fire.  It  was  a  picture  of  real 
ttopical  stilUifiok    Chdden  earn  ot  owMe-omi,  froit^  tnd 
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dried  meat,  and  garden-toots  hung  upon  tlie  brown  walls 
of  the  cottage. 

In  a  little  while  the  old  man  rose  up,  and,  without  ob- 
serving  me,  turned  himself  round  and  began  to  lay  ttv 
gether  his  bed-clrtthes,  very  little  of  which,  however,  the 
bed  possessed.  He  folded  op  sheets  and  coverlid,  and 
finally  rolled  up  a  small,  closely  woven,  and  handsoma 
mat,  which  served  as  a  mattress.  When  he  had  laid  them 
aside  very  carefully,  he  again  seated  himself  on  his  little 
bedstead,  which  was  merely  a  few  boards,  and  gazed  again 
sleepily  at  the  fire.  Presently,  however,  he  looked  np, 
and  became  aware  of  me.  He  gave  me  a  friendly  look, 
aa  if  in  salutation,  and  said  "  Cafe!"  but  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  invited  me  to  take  coffee  with  him,  or  asked 
for  some  from  mo.  The  cat  and  the  chicken  seemed  to 
amell  breakfast,  and  began  to  move,  and  as  I  supposed 
that  the  breakfast  hour  miirht  ba  at  hand  and  the  break- 
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laughter.     It  cheers  the  very  soul  to  see  negroes  chatter- 
ing and  laughing. 

This  little  homestead,  which  seemed  to  be  about  two 
acres,  was  inclosed  with  a  fence,  in  part  paling,  in  part  a 
stone  wall,  and  in  part  a  quick  hedge.  After  I  had  seen 
all  there  was  to  see,  had  laughed  and  shaken  hands  with 
the  negroes,  I  returned  to  the  sugar  plantation  to  break- 
fast. 

I  learned  from  Mr.  C.  that  the  tall,  palm -like  trees, 
which  were  hung  with  bunches  of  fruit  resembling  small 
cocoa-nuts,  are  called  papaya^  and  those  which  bear  white 
fruits  caimetos  ;  that  the  old  negro  whom  I  visited  is 
named  Pedro ;  that  he  was  born  of  a  free  mother,  and  has 
always  been  known  as  a  remarkably  good  and  honest 
man.  He  himself  built  his  house  and  planted  the  trees 
on  the  little  plot  of  ground,  which  he  rented  from  the 
church  for  five  pesos  yearly.  The  village  of  Limonar  was, 
as  I  imagined,  principally  built  and  inhabited  by  negro 
slaves  who  have  purchased  their  own  freedom,  and  who 
rent  land  in  the  village;  many,  however,  he  said,  were 
not  as  creditable  as  old  Pedro;  many  were  lazy,  and  main- 
tained themselves  rather  by  stealing  sugar-cane,  fruit,  &c., 
than  by  producing  it. 

At  my  request  Mrs.  C.  accompanied  mc  one  afternoon 
on  another  visit  to  the  negroes  at  Limonar,  to  act  as  in- 
terpreter in  my  conversation  with  them.  This  lady  is  as 
quiet  and  gentle  in  her  demeanor  as  her  husband  is  act- 
ive and  vivacious ;  she  is  musical,  and  has  a  voice  which 
is  real  music  to  hear,  in  particular  when  she  speaks  the 
beautiful  Spanish  tongue.  We  visited  various  negro  houses, 
most  of  which  were  inferior  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Pe- 
dro. The  negroes  hold  their  plots  of  ground  by  the  ten- 
ure of  a  small  yearly  payment,  or  by  yielding  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  produce  to  some  opanish  Creole.  I  asked  them 
if  they  wished  to  return  to  Africa ;  to  which  they  replied, 
langldng,  '<No;  they  were  very  well  oiff  here!"     Most  of 
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them  Iiad,  uevertheless,  been  stolen  from  Africa  after  tb^ 
had  paiiscd  the  yeaia  of  childhood.  We  mat  with  <a^ 
woman  whose  arm  had  been  injured,  and  on  Mrs.  C.  tdcr- 
iog  her  the  cause  of  this,  she  related  in  Spanish,  with  ai% 
meted  gestures,  the  story  of  cruel  treatmeat  whidi  ahi^ 
the  defenseleas  slave,  had  received  at  the  hands  of  htf 
master  or  hia  agent.  Lastly,  we  weot  to  old  Pedro's,  j 
had  furnished  myself  with  some  coffee  for  him,  and  wit^ 
some  Spanish  phrases  for  the  people  who  had  charge  ttf 
him — the  man  and  woman  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  fiekl. 
They  were  now  iu  the  cottage,  and  old  Fedio  was  sitting 
there,  just  as  before. 

The  man's  right  arm  had  been  crushed  in  the  BOgaSr 
mill,  which  had  obliged  it  to  be  amputated  above  the  b^ 
bow,  after  which  he  purchased  his  freedom  for  two  htud> 
red  pesos;  and  the  woman  had  abo  purchased  her  freedoiq 
for  the  same  sum,  if  1  remember  oorreotl' 


iproefl^  The  9li^v»  hfts  aevorar  Ui)>Qr  on  th»  pltatatiQP»  but 
%  letter  ftnture,  i^  better  iwxqpect  of  freedom  and  happU 
ness  ihaa  the  dave  of  the  United  States,  The  dave 
atandiiig  by  the  hot  fturfttoe  of  the  sogaMniU  can  look  to 
tiioae  heights,  where  the  patm-trees  aore  wayiag,  and  think 
to  himself — '*  I  too  oan  take  my  test  beneath  them  one 
^  these  days  !'^ 

And  wheie^  he  does  sq»  whea  he  liyes  Uke  cdd  Pedio»  or 
the  man.  with  only  one  arm.  and  ht»  wi£a^  who  oan  be 
hftppier  than  he?  The  son  g^ves  him  olothittg>  the  earth 
yiddfi  hims  wHh  the  l^ast  possible  labor,  abundant  feuei 
the  trees  drop  for  him  their  beautiful  fruits*  and  gtwe  him 
their  leaTes  to  roof  his  dwelling  and  to  feed  hie  oreatures; 
each  day,  as  it  passeB,  is  beautiful  and  free  from  care-* 
eaoh  day^  as  it  passes,  affords  him  it»  enjoyment— «un, 
rest^  fruitsy  existeaoe  in  an  atiopqAere  which,  merely  to 
breathe,  is  happiness ;  the  negro  desires  nothing  mora 
And  when  in  the  eveniD^  or  the  night  he  sees  the  red 
ftrea  ahining  from  the  sugar-mill,  and  hears  the  omoking 
Qf  the  whip,  and  the  shouts  which  resound  thenoe,  he  oan 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  mild  stars  which  glance  through  the 
Itabn-trees  above  his  head,  and  bless  the  Lord  of  Hearen, 
wbf^  has  prepared  for  the  slave  a  way  from  captivity  to 
paradise,  even  on  earth.  For  he  too  waa  there  by  die 
Ua^ing  furnace,  and  beneath  the  ladu  of  Hxd  driver,,  and 
now  he  is  here  in  freedom  and  peace  beneath  his  own 
palm-tree ;  and  his  heavily-laden  brother  may  ere  long  be 
,  the  same !  What  matters  it  to  him  that  his  arm  was 
crushed ;  his  heart  is  as  sound  as  ever !  He  is  free  and 
hA^Py,  and  none  oan  take  from  him  hb  fr^edmxL  The 
negro,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniard*  is.  possessed  of 
^  hope,  and  can  lift  up  a  song  of  thanksgiving  which  he 
can  not  do  under  the  free  Eagle  of  the  American  Union. 

To-day  is  Sunday,  and  Mr,  C.  has  done  me  the  favor  of 
allowing  me  to  see  the  negroes  of  the  plantatioa  dance  £ar 
«n  hour  in  the  fecenoon.  « In  an  ordinary  wayt  tiiey  naT- 
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er  dance  during  the  dry  season,  la  Secca  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, very  glad  to  do  it,  if  tliey  can  only  get  the  opportu- 
nity, spite  of  their  laborious  work  both  night  and  day.  I 
already  hear  the  African  drum  beating  its  peculiar,  dis- 
tinct, and  lively  measures,  and  after  the  baptism  of  a  littls 
negro  child  the  dancing  is  to  begin. 

I  enjoy  myself  very  much  with  the  kind  family  here,  in 
which  there  seems  to  prevail  a  great  deal  of  mutual  aflTeo 
tion,  and  somewhat  of  that  oheerfalness  which  existed 
among  us  when  we  were  so  large  a  family  altogether  at 
home.  Here  are  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  play 
and  quarrel  playfully  one  with  another  at  all  hours  of  th« 
day,  and  the  youngest,  a  pretty  lad,  is  so  childishly  full 
of  fun  that  he  befools  me  to  play  with  him. 

In  the  morning  and  the  evening  I  go  out  on  roy  soli- 
tary rambles  in  the  neighborhood,  generally  acoompanied 
by  three  large  blood-hounds,  which  I  can  not  get  rid  of, 
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are  oalled  in  Spanish— on  this  plantation,  one  of  king- 
palms,  another  of  mango-trees,  and  so  on.  In  the  even- 
ings we  have  musio — for  the  whole  family  is  mnsioal — 
and  sit  with  open  doors,  while  the  delioions  zephyrs  sport 
round  the  room. 

I  conld  go  through  the  whole  prooess  of  sugar-making, 
from  its  very  commenoement  to  its  olose,  that  is  to  say, 
if  I  had  sugar-oane  and  a  sugar-mill.  The  prooess  is 
80  simple  and  so  agreeable  to  witness,  that  I  think  you 
will  not  be  displeased  to  see  it  here  on  paper  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  Mr.  C.'s  well-kept  sugar-ipill.  We  must  first, 
however,  see  the  cutting  of  the  sugar-cane. 

The  sugar-cane  is  waving  there  in  the  field  like  a  com- 
pact, tall  green  reed  ;  the  stems,  about  as  thick  as  a  stout 
walking-stick,  are  yellow,  some  with  flame-colored  s*7ipes 
or  spots,  or  with  various  characteristics  of  the  cane,  such 
as  longer  or  shorter  distances  between  the  joints,  each 
according  to  its  species,  for  there  are  here  many  species 
of  sugar-cane,  as  the  Otaheitan-cane,  ribbon -cane,  and 
so  on. 

TKe  cane  is  cut  off  near  the  root  with  a  sharp  reaping- 
hook,  or  short,  crooked  scythe,  one  or  two  canes  at  a  time ; 
the  green  top  is  cut  off,  and  the  cane  cast  to  one  side. 
The  negroes  perform  this  operation  with  great  speed  and 
dexterity,  and,  as  it  seems,  con  amore.  It  is  said  that 
they  like  to  destroy,  and  I  could  almost  believe  that  it  was 
so ;  there  is  a  crashing  and  crackling  among  the  vigorous 
canes ;  it  is  cheerful  work,  and  those  black  figures,  with 
their  broad  chests  and  sinewy  arms,  look  well  so  employed. 
The  shorn  canes  are  loaded  upon  wagons  drawn  by  oxen 
and  conveyed  away  to  the  sugar-mill,  where,  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  open  door,  it  is  unloaded  by  women,  who 
throw  the  canes  into  a  broad,  raised,  long  trough,  which 
extends  into  the  building,  where  upon  an  elevation  are 
placed  two  broad  mill-stones,  turning  in  opposite  directions, 
the  one  raised  a  little  above  the  other.     B^  tW>  ^\\^  ^\ 
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this  trough  stand  women,  who  pas^  the  oaa€»  onw«td  ao4  I 
up  ta  the  grindiDg  mill-stouea  (I  have  aeen  a  couple  oS 
young  women  at  work  hero  who  really  were  spleuditUy 
beautiful,  with  their  dark  glancing  eyes,  their  white  teet^ 
their  coral  necklaces  round  their  throats,  and  the  pink 
haudkerchiefjt  bound  rouod  their  heads),  where  stauda  a 
nogro  on  a  landing-place,  who  ia  called  the  feeder,  hit 
business  being  to  see  Uiat  all  the  canes  pass  regularly 
between  the  mill-stones.  The  juic«  is  pressed  oat  with 
every  half  revolution  of  the  stoaea,  and  the  oanea  vluch 
enter  between  them  from  above  fall  down,  ciruhed  dry, 
into  another  trough  below,  whence  they  are  oonveyad 
away  by  an  oppo:jite  door,  and  then  heaped  up  into  ao> 
other  wagon  drav^'n  by  oxen,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  loa^ 
ed,  f^ovett  o(f  and  gives  place  to  another.  This  wagoi^ 
loaded  with  la  bagaxa,  goes  to  the  flagged  paveroea^ 
where  woinoo  unload  it  into  baskets,  and  lay  it  out  to  dry. 


# 
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id  ttid  skimmed  in  immftnga  'boilent  oe  puM ,  fiied  ia  tlM 
tarth  by  auiaoary.  Bj  the  side  6f  eaeh  pan  stipMls  a'ne- 
groy  naked  ta  the  waist,  who,  with  an  immense  ktdle,  as 
tall  aa  himself,  stirs  and  skims  the  boiling  jnioe.  The 
jnioe,  when  it  flows  from  the  oane,  is  a  thin  liquid,  of  a 
fale  gieen  ooior ;  it  is  now  boiled  in  the  pans  to  a  ihiok 
simp  of  a  grayish  tint;  and  this  prooess  being  complete, 
]|  is  aUowed  to  flow  into  large,  flat,  long  pans,  where  it  ia 
1^  to  harden;  after  which  it  is  broken  np,  peeked  mte 
hogsheads,  and  sent  ont  into  the  world. 

Sugar  ia  in  no  instance  refined  in  Cuba;  there  is,  Aeve- 
f»e,  no  really  white  sagar  there.  The  boilers  are  heated 
J^  ftumaoes,  the  months  of  whioh  are  in  the  walls,  and 
which  are  continually  fed  by  2a  baguza^  which,  when 
dried,  makes  ezoeUent  facL 

And  tiiis  is  the  lustcHry  of  the  sugar-cane  befiwe  it  oomee 
pto  your  coffee-cop.^  Alas!  that  its  sweetness  can  not^ 
as  y^  be  obtained  without  much  bitterness,  and  that  hu- 
pan  enjoyment  costs  so  much  human  suffering ;  for  I 
know  very  well  that  what  I  see  at  this  place  is  not  the 
4ftrkest  side  of  sugar  cultivation.  There  ia  a  fer  darker, 
of  which  I  shall  not  now  speak. 

I  will  now  go  to  the  dance. 

After  the  dance.  Theve  stands  in  the  grass,  at  the  back 

of  the  house,  a  large  Otaheitan  almond-tree,  the  leafy  head 

of  which  casts  a  broad  shadow.    In  the  shade  of  this  feree 

were  assembled  between  fevty  and  fifty  negroes,  men  and 

women,  all  in  dean  attire,  the  men  mostly  in  shirts  or 

blouses,  the  women  in  Icmg,  plain  dresses.     I  here  saw 

representatives  of  the  various  African  nations — Congoes, 

Mandingoes,  Luocom6es,  CaraballiB,  and  others  dancing  in 

the  African  feushion.     Each  nation  has  some  variations  of 

«  R  is  planted  by  placing  the  cane  lengthwise  in  the  ground,  when  it 
#ool8iipfrointhejointa.  Theiower  is  not  unlike  thai  of  the  reed  with 
OS,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  such  minute  florets  that  they  can  not  be 
discerned  by  the  naked  eye.  But  it  is  extremely  seldom  that  the  sugar- 
esne  is  seen  here  to  flower.    Even  Mr*  C.  has  not  ^c^  aeeci^. 
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its  own,  but  the  principal  features  of  tho  dance  are  is  all 
esaentialiy  the  ^ame.  The  danoe  aWays  requires  a  tnan 
and  a  woman,  and  always  repreaents  a  series  of  conrtship 
and  cofjuetry ;  during  which  the  lover  expresses  hi*  feel- 
ings, partly  by  tremor  in  all  his  joints,  so  that  he  seems 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  as  he  tamN  round  and  round  his 
fair  one,  like  the  planet  around  its  sun,  and  partly  hy  won- 
derful leaps  and  evolutions,  often  enfolding  the  lady  with 
both  his  arms,  but  without  touching  her;  yet  still,  as  I  said, 
this  mode  varied  with  the  various  nations.  One  negro,  a 
Caraballis,  threw  one  arm  tenderly  round  the  neck  of  hia 
little  lady  during  the  danoe,  while  with  the  other  he  placed 
a  small  silver  coin  in  her  mouth.  And  the  black  dri\'er, 
an  ugly  little  fellow  (he  under  whose  whip  I  saw  the  wom- 
en at  work),  avaUed  himself  frequently  of  his  rank,  some- 
tiinesi  hy  kissing,  during  the  dance,  the  prettiest  of  the 
girls  that  he  danced  with,  and  sometimes  by  iat«miptiag 
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hand,  sometimes  one  in  ^ch  hand,  she  half  drives  away 
from  her  the  advancing  lover  and  half  entices  him  to  her 
— a  mode  of  dancing  which,  in  its  symbolic  intention, 
would  suit  all  nations  and  all  classes  of  people,  though— 
Heaven  be  praised — ^not  all  the  beloved.  The  spectators 
stood  in  a  ring  around  the  dancers,  one  or  two  couples  ac- 
companying the  dance  with  singing,  which  consisted  of 
the  lively  but  monotonous  repetition  of  a  few  words  which 
were  given  out  by  one  person  in  the  circle,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  improvisatore^  and  who  had  been  chosen  as 
leader  of  the  song.  Each  time  that  a  fresh  couple  enter- 
ed the  ddnce  they  were  greeted  by  shrill  cries,  and  the 
words  and  tune  of  the  song  were  changed ;  but  both  tune 
and  voices  were  devoid  of  melody.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine that  these  voices  would  develop  that  beauty,  that 
incomparable,  melodious  purity,  and  this  people  that  mu- 
sical talent  which  they  have  attained  to  in  the  slave  states 
of  Araerica.  The  wild  African  apple-tree  has,  when  trans- 
planted into  American  soil,  ennobled  both  its  nature  and 
its  fruit.  The  words  of  the  singer  were,  I  was  told,  insig- 
nificant, nor  could  I  get  any  clew  to  their  purport. 

I  have  been  told  words  used  by  French  negro  Creoles 
in  their  dances,  which  in  their  patois  expressed  a  mean- 
ing which  it  seems  to  me  would  very  well  suit  the  negro 
dances  here  ;  they  say, 

Mai  &  t^te,  ce  n'est  pas  maladie, 
Mai  aux  dent,  ce  n'est  pas  maladie, 
Mais  Tamour,  c'est  maladie ! 

The  dance  has  no  distinct  divisions,  no  development,  no 
distinct  termination,  but  appears  to  be  continuous  varia- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  theme  improvised,  according  to 
the  good-humor  or  inspiration  of  the  dancers,  but  com- 
prised within  a  very  circumscribed  sphere,  and  not  ad- 
vancing beyond  the  quiveriugs,  the  twirlings,  and  the  ev- 
.ilutions  of  which  I  have  spoken.  If  either  man  or  wom- 
an wish  t/>  choose  a  partner,  they  go  out  of  thft  wA<^  Wii^. 


pboe  their  hudkaMbiaf  «a  ttw  dwildat  il  ttit  danl 
putitec,  or  put  ■  lutfe  npon  Ua  or  hw  Jm^I*  «  tm  WMfr 
nent  of  some  kind  i^on  thorn ;  uid  I  m,t,  ob  Wl  taifc 
sioa,  cue  yoiuig  iMgts  VBoun  \idiiriMg  toud  vilk  »  ■M^ 
}»t  oa  her  head,  lad  hnng  aU  <raw  with  lilii»w*iifc 
It  »  aba  a  oommon  enalam,  hat  Qok  «f  tint  matk  vtmi 
kind,  to  f]aob  m  maH  mivat  aaia  in  tiia  nMltfk.  «C  th* 
danoiag  lady  at  the  okaa  of  th»  daaak  XIm,  idhm  M» 
listed,  besides  the  aiaging,  of  draraa.  TkvM  dtwiiMai 
stood  beaide  the  ira».teBDk  beatii^  mA  Mnv  kMidi,  Ibair 
fiats,  Aeir  thamba,  and  dfomatiAks  apm  lUk  vfenWM 
aver  hallowed  trae-atamai  They  made  aa  iMMtk  noNP  m 
poasiUe,  bat  alwaya  ka^aag  time  and  toM  ■aafcomwlt^ 
It  vas  a  Tety  varm  day,  and  I  aav  thai:  th*  few  ti 
the  ()TiiTering  and  grimaeing  genthmen  vim  in  aitafti  ■■ 
if  it  had  jnst  been  takan  oat  of  tha  tea.  YvkMkDtkkmm 
danced  they,  evideatiy  fioin  the  pleaanis  of  ti 
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1  havB  iDtde  aa  lAteresting  exoonioa  with  the  &inilj 
to  one  of  those  remarkable  grottoes  which  abound  in  the 
monntaixis  of  Cuba.    This  is  oailed  Ln  Lama  de  Lor^zo 
de  8t  Domingo  J  and  ia  distant  aowe  mika  fiom  Limoiuir 
Mrs.  C.  and  I  drove  thitheor  in  their  volantai  the  young 
ones  riding  the  small  Cuban  horaeBy  the  most  good-tem? 
pared,  willing,  and  prettiest  of  all  oveatnrea  of  the  honev 
kind,  and  whioh  oarry  the  rider  so  lightly  that  be  £^ 
no  fatigue:  these  horses  are  small;  thflir  aetion  is  e  short 
and  very  even  trot    John  Q.,  a  oheevful,  spirited,  ao4 
veiy  agreeable  yonng  man,  ordered  a  oonple  of  negroes  te 
oarry  a  quantity  of  straw  and  bmahwood  into  varies 
parts  of  the  grotto,  which  was  set  fire  to.     This  produoed 
a  splendid  scene.     Millions  of  terrified  bats  swarmed  iii 
the  lofiy  and  dark  arches  of  the  oaverm  and  what  stnmge 
and  wonderful  shapes  were  revealed  by  the  flames !    It 
was  a  world  of  .dreams,  in  whidi  eveiy  form  ftshioned  by 
nature,  and  of  which  the  human  h^Burt  has*  dreamed  ot 
had  previsions,  seemed  to  present  itself  in  gloomy,  ehaotf 
io  outline.     There  seemed  to  be  the  human  fona  wrapped 
as  if  in  swaddling  bands,  awaiting  patiently  light  and 
life ;  there  were  pulpits  and  thrones ;  wings  which  seenvr 
ed  about  to  loosen  themselves  from  the  walla ;  thousands 
of  fiLntastio  shapes,  some  lonely,  some  grotesque,  some 
hideous.    Ah !  within  these  caverns  of  nature  seem  to  be 
pontained  the  whole  of  that  dark  world  whioh  the  oavem 
of  the  human  heart  indoses,  but  the  shapes  of  which  we 
do  not  see,  excepting  when,  in  dark  moments,  a  gloomy 
file  li^ts  up  its  shadowy  recesses.     Bvery  farm  which  I 
beheld  here  I  had  seen  long  beforehand  in — my  own  breast 
And  I  know  that  they  all  exist  there  still,  although  God 
has  allowed  the  sun  to  enter,  and  palms  to  spring  up  in 
those  gloomy  spaces.     I  know  that  beyond  the  light  there 
atill  exist  gloomy,  night-like  expanses  unknown  to  my* 
a^  or,  at  all  events,  indistincUy  known,  and  whioh  will 
perhaps  remain  so  through  the  whoLa  of  mj  wx^d^  >5i^ 
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But  then — life's  cavema  are  only  imperfectly  illummed 
»n  earth  ! 

The  most  ilefinite  and  the  moat  beautiful  formatioD  in 
these  grottoes  are  the  pillars.  A  drop  of  water  dtstiUing 
from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  pet- 
rifies ;  from  these  petrified  water-drops  grows  up  a  conical 
elevation,  from  above  also  a  similar  cone  is  formed,  d«- 
pendJDg  from  the  roof,  and  slowly  growing  from  petrify- 
ing water-drops;  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  these  two 
have  met.  and  now  form  a  column  which  seems  to  sap> 
port  the  roof,  and  not  unfrequently  resembles  a  petrified, 
palm-tree.  Many  such  palm-tree.3  stood  in  the  vault  of 
the  grotto ;  many  others  were  in  process  of  formation.  Tho 
power  of  a  water-drop  is  great! 

Monday  vwrnin^.  I  have  been  wandering  abont  in  the 
inclosed  pas  tare- ground,  cl  portrero,  contemplating  para- 
aitio  growths  and  sketching  trees.     A  wood  in  Cnba  ia  a 
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membranoe  of  me,  a  portrait  of  the  youngest  boy,  my 
little  playmate. 

St.  Amelia  Inhegno,  March  15th. 

St.  Amelia  Inhegno  is  a  large  sugar  plantation,  and  I 
am  now  sitting  in  the  smoke  of  the  sugar-mill,  whi<5h  en- 
ters through  the  open  window  into  my  room — a  large, 
excellent  room,  with  a  regular  glass  window,  from  which 
I  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  of  Camerisca,  and  the 
palm-groves  and  plantations  at  their  feet.  I  have  every 
thing  here  which  I  can  wish  for,  only  too  much  of  the 
sugar  manufacture,  which  is  just  opposite  my  one  win- 
dow, and  which  is  oh  a  much  larger  scale  than  on  the 
plantation  of  Ariadne.  Is  it  not  singular  that  the  word 
Inhegno,  which  here  signifies  an  inclosed  and  cultivated 
place,  and  which  is  always  used  to  indicate  a  plantation, 
so  much  resembles,  both  in  sound  and  meaning,  our  Swed- 
ish word  Ink'dgnctd? 

Hy  hostess,  Mrs.  De  C,  is  an  agreeable  and  well-bred 
American  lady,  a  widow  with  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  in  the  United  States,  and  only  one,  a  pretty  girl  of 
sixteen,  remaining  with  her  at  home.  She  lives  here  with 
her  father,  an  old  officer  of  cheerful  temperament,  although 
lame,  and  confined  for  the  most  part  to  his  arm-chair.  A 
young  American  Creole,  Mr.  W.,  whose  plantation  adjoins, 
is  a  daily  visitor  in  the  family,  and  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion he  is.  He,  like  my  hostess,  is  possessed  of  the  gift 
of  gay  and  easy  conversation,  below  which  lies  a  founda- 
tion of  earnest  integrity.  Another  young  man  belongs  to 
the'  social  circle  of  the  evening  and  the  dinner-table,  and 
he  is,  under  the  old  gentleman,  overseer  of  the  plantation. 
This  young  man  is  of  great  value  to  me,  from  the  candor 
and  readiness  with  which  he  communicates  any  informa- 
tion which  I  may  desire  to  possess. 

This  plantation  is  much  larger  than  the  one  I  visited  in 
Jjiroonar,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  slaves — two 
hundred  in  number— have  lately  been  \)TO\x^\*\ii^^  \tQ\Sk 
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Africa,  and  have  a  much  wilder  apiwarance  than  those  i 
saw  at  Ariadne.     They  are  worked  alao  with  maob  mora 
severity,  because  here  they  are  allowed  only  four  and  a    | 
half  hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty  for  rest ;  that  ia  to    ' 
say,  for  their  meab  and  sleep,  and  that  during  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year!     Through  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  twelve  months,  the  "dead  season,"  as  it  ia  called,  tha 
slaves  are  allowed  to  sleep  the  whole  night.     It  u  tnie»   j 
nevertheless,  that  even  now,  upon  this  plantation,  they 
have  one  night  a  week  for  sleep,  and  a  few  hours  in  tha   | 
forenoon  of  each  alternate  Sunday  for  reat     It  is  extik 
ordinary  how  any  human  beings  can  sustain  exiatena*   ' 
under  auoh  ciroumstancea ;  and  yet  I  see  here  pow^fol 
negroes  who  have  been  on  the  ptantationa  for  twenty  v 
thirty  years.    When  the  nerves  have  once  become  aooofc  i 
tomed  to  the  labor  and  the  life  of  the  plantation,  it  seenu  ' 
to  agree  with  them ;  but  during  the  first  yeara,  vhm  thpy 


pie ;  that  in  tto  diBtmrbflnoBs  of  1846  it  was  the 
masteri  who  were  first  massaored  with  their  whole  fiun^ 
ilies,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  severe  masters  were 
earned  off  by  tiieir  daves  into  tiie  woods,  there  to  be  con- 
cealed dnring  the  distnrbanoes.  I  am  told  tiiati  in  order 
fcr  a  man  to  be  loved  by  his  slaves,  he  ninst  be  fettred.  I 
do  not  believe  it ;  snch  is  not  hnman  nature ;  bnt  tfaete  i^ 
d  difference  between  fear  and  fear.  There  is  one  fear 
which  does  not  exclude  love,  and  one  which  prodnoes 
ftatred  and  revelation. 

The  slaves  have  here,  in  a  general  Way,  a  dark  and 
brooding  appearance.  They  go  to  their  work  in  the  sngar- 
fields  sleepy  and  weary.  As  they  drive  the  oxen  to  and 
firo,  I  frequently  see  them  sncking  sugar-cane,  which  they 
are  very  fond  of,  and  of  which  they  seem  allowed  here  to 
have  as  much  as  they  like.  This  is,  at  all  events,  a  re- 
freshment. They  are  not  fed  here  on  rice,  but  principally 
vpon  a  species  of  root  called  malanga,  which,  it  is  said, 
ihey  like,  but  which  seemed  to  me  insipid.  It  is  yellow, 
and  something  like  the  potato,  but  has  a  poor  and  some- 
what bitter  taste ;  each  slave  receives  a  portion  of  such 
loot  boiled  for  dinner,  and  eats  it  with  his  salt  meat.  They 
have  for  breakfast  boiled  maize,  which  they  bruise  and 
ihix  with  wild  tomatoes,  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  or  vege- 
tables ;  for  they  are  allowed  a  little  land  on  the  plantation 
where  they  may  sow  and  reap  for  themselves,  and  besides 
ttiis,  each  family  has  a  pig,  which  they  kill  yearly  and  sell. 

Sunday^  March  17.  It  is  the  Sabbath,  and  forenoon ; 
Imt  the  sugar-mill  is  still  grinding,  and  the  whip-lash 
sounds  commandiog  labor.  The  slaves  will  continue  to 
work  the  whole  day  as  if  it  were  a  week-day.  Next  Sun- 
day, they  say,  is  the  one  on  which  the  slaves  will  rest  for 
0ome  hours,  and  dance  if  they  are  inclined ;  but— they 
look  so  worn  out! 

There  are  in  Cuba  plantations  where  the  slaves  woric 
twenty-one  out  of  the  four-and-twonty  hours ;  plantatioiCA 
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where  there  are  only  men  who  are  driven  like  oxea  to 
work,  but  with  less  mercy  than  oxen.  The  planter  oal- 
oalates  that  he  is  a  gainer  by  so  driving  his  slaves,  Uiat 
they  may  die  within  seven  years,  within  which  time  hs 
again  snpplics  his  plantation  with  freah  alaves,  which  mm 
bronght  hither  from  Africa,  and  which  he  can  purchase 
for  two  hundred  dollars  a  head.  The  continuance  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Cuba  keeps  down  the  price  of  slaves.  I 
have  heard  of  "gangs"  of  male  staves,  six  hundred  in  each 
gaug,  who  are  treated  as  prisoners,  and  at  night  looked 
op  in  a  jail ;  but  this  is  on  the  plantations  in  the  eoath- 
ern  part  of  the  island. 

It  is  amid  oircamatanoes  such  as  these  that  one  may 
bi?come  enamored  of  the  ideal  coniniunitied  of  aoct&lism, 
aod  when  men  such  as  Alcott  seem  like  the  saviurs  and 
high-priests  of  tlie  earth.     How  beautiful  appear  to  me   ' 
associated  brotherhoods  on  the  earth,  with  all  theit  ex- 
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speechless  were  they — ^it  was  dreadfdl !  The  ooonteoanoe 
of  one  young  woman,  in  particular,  I  shall  never  forget ! 
I  oan  not  but  often  admire  the  Herculean  frames  among 
the  men,  the  energetic  countenances  in  which  a  savage 
power  seems  united  to  a  manly  good-hearted ness,  Arhich 
last  shows  itself  especially  in  their  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  very  manner  in  which  they  look  at  them. 
The  little  ones  are  not  here  familiar  and  merry  as  they 
are  on  the  plantations  in  America ;  they  do  not  stretxsh 
out  their  little  hands  for  a  friendly  salutation  ;  they  look 
at  the  white  man  with  suspicious  glances — they  are  shy ; 
but  the  very  little  Bambinos,  which  are  quite  naked,  fat, 
and  plump,  as  shiny  as  black,  or  black-brown  silk,  dance 
upon  their  mother's  knees,  generally  with  a  blue  or  red 

^  string  of  beads  around  the  loins,  and  another  round  the 
neck ;  they  are  the  very  prettiest  little  things  one  ever 

*  saw;  and  the  mothers,  with  their  strings  of  beads  round 
their  necks,  their  showy  kerchiefs  fastened,  turban- wise, 
around  the  head,  look  very  well  too,  especially  when,  with  ^ 
delighted  glances,  and  shining,  pearly  teeth,  they  are 
laughing  and  dancing  with  their  fat  little  ones.  Such  a 
young  mother,  with  her  child  beneath  a  banana-tree,  is 
a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  good  painter. 

I  saw  in  those  dark  little  rooms — very  like  those  at 
Ariadne  plantation — more  than  one  slave  occupied  during 
the  short  time  allowed  him  for  rest  in  weaving  little  bask- 
ets and  hats  of  palm-leaves,  and  one  of  them  had  con- 
structed a  fine  head-dress  of  showy  patches  and  cock's 
feathers ! 

In  other  respects  the  slaves  live  in  the  bohea  very  much 
like  cattle.  Men  and  women  live  together,  and  part  again 
according  to  fancy  or  whim.  If  a  couple,  after  having 
lived  together  for  some  time,  grow  weary  of  each  other, 
the  one  will  give  the  other  some  cause  of  displeasure,  and 
then  they  separate.  In  case  of  any  noisy  quarrel,  tho 
majoral  is  at  hand  with  his  whip  to  establish  peace. 
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"Are  there  here  no  ooaplea  who  live  constantly  togetl^ 
er  as  in  proper  marriage;  no  men  and  women  who  lova 
one  another  sutSoiently  well  to  be  faithfnl  to  each  other 
as  hnsband  and  wife?"  inqoired  I  from  my  young,  candid 
oonductor. 

"Yes,"  replied  he,  "there  are  really  such  oooples  wto 
have  always  remained  together  aince  they  have  been  upon 
thia  plantation." 

"  Lead  me  to  one  of  these  oouples,"  said  I. 

It  was  JQst  dinner-time.  My  oompaniun  led  me  to  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  wall.  The  door  stood  open,  as  is  oonv 
monly  the  case,  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  man  waa 
out ;  the  woman  eat  atone  in  the  room  ;  she  might  ba 
about  fifty,  and  was  busy  at  some  work.  She  had  a  roanl 
faoe,  without  beauty,  bat  with  a  good  and  peaceful  tx-  ^ 
press  ion, 

I  asked  her,  through  my  interpreter,  whether  she  vna 
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he  had  always  had  her.  Of  that  whioh  waa  variable  and 
evanecicent  ahe  knew  not,  made  no  acoount — she  knew 
merely  of  time  as  regarded  that  whioh  was  eternal.  She 
had  had  her  husband  always;  she  should  have  him  al- 
ways. That  was  evidently  written  in  her  oalm  counte- 
nance and  in  her  calm  voice.     It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

'*  Love  requires  to  be  sustained  by  duty !"  said  Geijer 
to  me,  on  one  occasion  when  he  spoke  of  marriage.  So  it 
does;  but  it  is  beautiful  to  see  that  the  natural  marriage 
between  two  kindred  souls  can  remain  firm  and  strong 
merely  through  the  law  of  love,  amid  the  wild  license  of 
the  bohea,  and  that  in  the  case  of  two  black  people,  two 
of  the  wild  offspring  of  the  desert! 

Poets  and  philosophers  have  spoken  of  wrala  predestined 
for  each  other.  Here  I  found  two  such.  They  hail  o/- 
ways  belonged  to  each  other.  In  the  profound  conscious- 
ness of  Grod  they  had  belonged  to  each  other,  and  would 
belong  to  each  other  through  all  time  — that  is,  in  — 
eternity. 

The  man  entered  while  I  was  still  in  the  room.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  age  as  the  woman,  and  had 
the  same  good-hearted  expression;  but  there  was  in  his 
smile  a  sort  of  imprisoned  sunshine,  a  cheerful  beam  of 
light,  which,  lit  up  from  the  heart  itself,  seemed  as  if  it 
would  gladly  have  free  diffusion.  I  have  often  observed 
this  imprisoned  beam  of  light  in  the  countenances  of  these 
children  of  bondage.  They  have  brought  it  with  them  as 
an  inheritance  from  their  mother-country. 

I  went  from  this  married  pair  to  the  prison  cell,  in 
which  the  slaves  are  placed  after  they  have  suffered  pun- 
ishment— women  as  well  as  men — and  while  the  mind 
is  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  after  having  endured 
bodily  suffering.  They  are  placed  here  in  irons,  made 
fast  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  here  they  sit,  bound  hands 
and  feet — ^women  as  well  as  men — ^till  their  minds  are 
again  calm  and  their  wounds  healed,  so  that  \Sdlv]  ^«Sk 
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again  go  to  their  work.  They  are  said  to  get  fat  while 
they  ri'-main  liere !  The  room  was  now  empty,  and.  in- 
habiteii  merely  by  swarma  of  fleas. 

I  only  noiitlur  that  iDuicide  is  not  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence among  this  people.  How  strung  and  tenacious 
the  in.'<iinct  of  life  must  be  I 

Thu  sugar-mill  here  afTords,  in  its  way,  en  interesting 
and  picturcs(]ue  scene.  The  athletic  figures  of  tliote  half- 
naked  Africaus  who  stand  by  tlie  furnaces,  or  by  the  boil- 
ing su^'ar-piin.-',  tn  those  large,  gloomy  buildings,  or  who 
move  about  occupied  in  various  ways,  produce  b  siDgnlar 
uffect.  I  can  not  behold  without  amazement  and  pleasure 
the  savagi:  but  calm  majesty  of  their  bearing  and  move- 
inent,  as  well  as  the  dark  energy  of  their  countenances. 
Sculptors  ought  to  see  and  model  from  these  African  cheste 
and  shoulders.  They  seem  iimde  to  sustain  Atla^i.  And 
though  the  Alius  of  slavery  prfsaes  heavily  upon  them, 
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his  nation,  was  taken  to  a  plantation  on  which,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  he  was  coademned  to  be  jBogged,  and  the 
others,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  to  witness  the  pun- 
ishment. Wlien  the  young  prince  laid  himself  dovm  on 
the  ground  to  receive  the  lashes,  his  attendants  did  the 
same  likewise,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  pun^ 
ishment.  This  affecting  instance  of  loyalty  produced 
merely  the  coarse  assurance  '^  that  they  should  not  fail 
of  their  fijiU  share  of  the  whip  when  opportunity  ofiered !" 

This  occurrence  did  not  take  place  on  this  plantation. 

There  is  more  use  made  of  machinery  in  this  sugar-mill 
than  in  that  at  Ariadne.  Instead  of  fixed  troughs  by 
which  the  sugar-cane  is  conveyed  by  human  hands  to  and 
from  the  mill-stones,  there  are  here  carriages  to  convey 
the  cane  worked  by  m>ichinery,  and  which  run  on  myny 
wheels  in  a  long  row,  one  after  the  other,  from  one  door 
of  the  sugar-mill  to  the  other,  and  it  is  merely  at  the  en- 
trance-gate that  the  cane  is  loaded  by  human  hands. 

And  now  you  must  have  had  enough  of  sugar-cane ; 
but,  before  I  leave  the  bohea,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  the  government  of  its  population.  This  rests,  aftei 
the  master,  upon  an  overseer,  who  is  called  the  major al^ 
and  below  him  is  a  cantra-majoralj  who  sometimes  is  a 
negro.  On  large  plantations,  such  as  this,  there  are  many 
white  under-majorals.  The  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  prevailing  state  of  feeling  among  them  on  a  planta- 
tion, depends  very  much  upon  the  ability,  prudence,  and 
humanity  of  the  majorats.  The  savage  murder  of  a  ma- 
joral  in  Cuba  not  unfrequently  bears  witness  to  the  des- 
potism of  their  proceedings,  and  to  the  state  of  frenzied 
excitement  into  which  cruel  oppression  may  bring  the  nat 
urally  gentle  and  easily  subjected  negro-race. 

However  oppressive  slavery  may  jbe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  bohea,  and  though  the  planters  quite  naively  ignore 
most  of  the  Sf>anish  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
and  though  die  justice  of  the  law  is  alao  b«t^  XLX)ii&^SDni  ^ 
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pleasure,  still  the  wafting  breezes  of  the  life  of  freedom 
can  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  bohea.  The  bIktb 
IcDow;],  generally,  that  be  can  purobase  his  own  freedom, 
and  he  knows  alao  the  means  for  the  aoqnbitioa  of  money. 
The  lottery  is,  in  Cuba,  one  of  the  principal  means  for  this 
purpose  among  the  negro  slaves,  and  ^ey  understand  how 
to  calculate  their  chances  wisely.  For  instance,  several 
individuals  of  a  certain  nation  will  unite  for  the  purchase 
of  a  quantity  of  tickets,  the  nnmhers  of  which  follow  in 
close  succession.  Out  of  a  total  of  coDseoutive  numbers, 
one  or  two  will  commonly  draw  a  prize,  which,  according 
to  agreement,  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  is  divided  among 
all  the  tnombera.  In  this  way  I  have  heard  that  the  Lnc- 
comee  nation  lately  obtained  at  Havana  a  prize  of  eleven 
thoiisand  dollars,  a  portion  of  which,  it  is  said,  has  been 
applied  tn  purchase  the  freedom  of  slaves  of  their  nation; 
iniJ,  if  1  mirjtake  not,  a  Liiccomce  negro  on  this  plants- 
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drawing  of  it.  Here,  also,  are  a  ooaple  of  remarkable 
ceiba-treeB,  the  one  on  aocount  of  its  beanty,  the  other 
for  its  deformity-— its  tragioal  combat  with  the  parasite. 
The  sugar-oane  fields  are  inclosed  with  lofty,  untrimmed 
hedges,  in  which  grow  wild  orange  and  various  tropical 
trees. 

Baring  the  hottest  part  of  the  forenoon  I  sit  quietly  in 
my  own  light,  excellent  chamber,  writing  and  drawing. 
Just  before  dinner  I  go  out,  look  around  me  in  the  bohea, 
or  seat  myself  under  a  mango-tree  on  a  cross-road  to  catch 
a  few  breezes,  if  I  can,  in  its  shade.  In  the  afternoon  I 
generally  drive  out  with  Mrs.  De  C.  in  her  volante,  her 
daughter  and  Mr.  W.  accompanying  us  on  horseback.  To 
be  rocked  over  the  country  in  an  open  volante,  in  that 
heavenly,  delicious  air,  is  the  most  soothing,  delightful 
enjoyment  that  any  body  can  conceive. 

The  family  assembles  in  the  evenings  and  I  then  play 
American  marches,  ^^  quick-steps,"  and  other  lively  pieces, 
with  Yankee  Doodle  for  the  old  gentleman,  who,  with 
these,  recalls  his  youthful  achievements,  and  feels  new  life 
in  his  stiffened  limbs.  At  a  later  hour  I  go  out  on  the 
piazza  to  see  the  stars  shining  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  to  inhale  the  zephyrs  which,  though  not  so  full  of 
life  as  at  Matanzas,  are  yet  always  full  of  delicious  in- 
fluence. 

Among  my  pleasures,  I  must  not  forget  the  lovely  hum- 
ming-birds in  the  little  garden.  In  the  mornings,  and 
directly  after  mid-day,  one  may  be  sure  to  see  them  hov- 
ering around  the  flowers,  and  around  the  red  ones  by 
preference.  There  are  in  the  garden  a  couple  of  shrubs, 
which  are  now  covered  with  most  splendid  red  flowers ; 
the  shrub  is  called  La  Coqueiie,  and  over  these  the  little 
humming-birds  are  always  hovering,  they  too  of  a  splen- 
did red,  like  little  flames  of  fire.  They  are  the  most  gorw 
geous  little  creatures  any  body  can  imagine,  as  fat  as  little 
bull-finches,  and  like  them,  having  plump^bnlUaaolV^x^^aXxu 
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Tlify  support  1  liciiiselves  as  if  in  the  air,  flattorii^  dieir 
vins;s  fur  a  ooiisiili Table  time  about  the  red  flowers,  iato 
which  tht'v  then  dip  tlieir  bills,  bnt  how  graoefuliy  I  can 
not  ileKcribc.  La  Coquette  and  her  winged  wooers  pre- 
sent the  moat  lovely  spectacle.  I  have  here  seen  three 
kinds  nt  hniniiiiii<;-bin]s.  The  one  with  the  crimson  color- 
ing of  morninf^,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken;  a  little  one 
of  a  smaragd US-green  and  more  delicate  form ;  and  a  third, 
green,  with  a  crest  of  yellow  rays  on  its  head.  They  will 
sometimes  all  alight  upon  a  bough,  and  as  they  Ry  away 
again,  a  soft,  luw  twittering  may  be  heard.  They  are 
qiiurrelsomn,  and  pursue  one  another  like  little  arrows 
through  tile  air,  whil6,  as  rivals,  they  ej^noaoh  the  same 
flower. 

Besides  these  most  lovely  little  birds,  I  see  here  a  black 
bird  about  as  large  as  a  jackdaw.  It  resembles  the  Amer- 
ican blackbirils,  and  is  called  mnjitos  or  solibios  (otboU- 
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Maine  and  Vermont,  and  thence,  in  liie  month  of  July,  to 
my  first  beaotiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  then 
to  England,  and  then — ^home  ! 

I  am  now  going  for  a  few  days  to  Cardenas,  a  little  city 
on  the  sea-coast ;  but  I  shall  return  hither.  The  kind 
Mrs.  De  C.  will  lend  me  her  volante. 


LETTER   XXXIV. 

Cardenas,  March  19th. 

It  was  at  Cardenas  that  the  first  senseless  robber-expe- 
dition against  Cuba,  under  the  conduct  of  Lopez,  landed 
last  year,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  brayery  of  the  Spanish 
army.  You  are^  shown  holes  in  the  y^ilb  made  by  can- 
non-balls, and  they  are  now  living  in  daily  expectation 
and  fear  of  a  new  attack  under  the  same  leader,  the  news 
of  which  is  just  now  in  circulation,  and  people  are  on  the 
alert  in  consequence,  and  the  city  under  watch. 

Cardenas  is  a  small  city,  built  in  the  same  style  as 
Havana,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  sugar  and  treacle. 
It  is  situated  by  the  sea,  but  lies  so  low  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  seen  from  the  sea ;  its  harbor  is  very  shallow,  and  will 
not  admit  vessels  of  large  size.  I  am  living  in  a  small 
hotel  kept  by  a  Mrs.  W.,  the  widow  of  a  Portuguese,  and 
who  has  five  daughters,  which  is  nearly  four  too  many ! 
I  should  not  be  afraid  of  having  ten  daughters  in  the 
United  States  ;  I  should  be  certain  that  they  all,  however 
poor  they  might  be,  would  be  able  to  attain  to  their  prop- 
er human  development,  would  gain  consideration  and  a 
competence  through  their  own  merits  and  endeavors.'  But 
in  Cuba,  what  could  any  one  do  with  five  daughters  ? 
Marriage  is  the  only  means  there  of  obtaining  for  them 
respect  and  a  living,  and  it  is  not  so  very  easy  to  get 
married  at  Cuba,  because  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  main- 
tain yourself  in  an  honorable  way  there.     Two  of  tk<^^ 
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young  girls  are  very  pretty ;  the  eldest,  a  perfect  blonde, 
has  thu  noblest  ))rorile.  i:^Iie  is  betrotlied  to  a  young  of* 
ficiT ;  but  it  fri'(iiiently  happenti  that  marriage  does  not 
follow  love  and  betrothal. 

Among  the  people  who  interest  mo  hero  is  a  yxning 
lawyer,  a  tr^paniarJ,  more  than  ordinarily  agreeable  and 
lively  in  social  intercourse.  I  bavB  obtained  a  good  deal 
of  information  from  him  rospeoting  thu  administration  of 
the  laws  of  the  island  with  regiird  to  slaves  and  their 
treatment,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  another 
time.  In  uilv.T  red))ects  Curde»u:i  ap{>card  to  me  an  un- 
interesting little  city:  but  kind  jieople  here  have  aiforded 
me  an  oppurtimity  of  seeing  things  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  wliiidi  liave  great  interest  for  me,  one  of  which 
is  a  cuJl'ee  jtlanCatiun  in  full  bloom.  The  cofTee-plant 
flowers  oiiee  a  month,  and  the  whole  of  the  (ilantation  is 
in  blo:j^m  on  uno  single  day,  and  ihe  flowers,  which  are 
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the  richest  treasures  of  nature  without  paying  attention 
to  them. 

Among  the  beautiful  objects  on  this  plantation,  I  must 
mention  its  proprietor,  and  her  lovely  young  daughters 
especially.  They  presented  me  with  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  I  have  sketched  a  blossoming  branch  of  the  coffee- 
shrub  for  mamma. 

The  second  object  of  interest  to  me  was  a  little  zoo- 
logical garden,  or  museum,  which  a  German  collected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cardenas,  of  the  birds  and  other  an- 
imals of  Cuba.  Among  the  latter  were  a  crocodile  and 
an  alligator  together  in  the  same  tank.  They  were  so 
alike,  that  to  my  ignorant  eyes  they  seemed  entirely  so ; 
but  I  was  shown  various  distinctive  markings.  Their 
owner  had  made  vain  attempts  to  tame  them.  They 
seem  to  be  the  most  devoid  of  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
ugliest  of  all  animals,  at  least  to  my  taste.  Neither  alli- 
gators nor  crocodiles,  however,  are  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Cuba ;  these  have  been  brought  hither  as  curiosities  from 
America  and  Africa. 

March  21st.  There  stands  in  the  court  into  which  my 
room  looks  a  large  hen-coop,  containing  many  kinds  of 
poultry  for  household  use.  The  present  cook  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  tall,  handsome  Spanish  soldier,  came  this  morning 
to  fetch  away  a  couple  of  the  feathered  company  for  din- 
ner, for  the  family  and  guests.  The  first  that  he  carried 
off  was  a  large  black  turkey ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  manner  in  which  he  set  about  the  ^business,  it  was 
80  gentle,  so  humane,  and  wise.  He  stroked  the  turkey, 
in  the  first  place,  before  he  took  it  from  the  pen,  and 
even  this  was  done  with  so  much  suavity  that  the  tur- 
key, when  ho  carried  him  off  quite  comfortably  across  the 
court,  merely  looked  a  little  astonished,  and  uttered  a  few 
sounds  in  his  throat,  as  if  he  would  say,  <'  Now  what's 
going  to  be  done  ?" 

I  have  seen  with  us,  when  a  hen  was  to  b^  kVi\&ii^Hi&L<^ 
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whole  pouitry-yard  in  a  state  of  oproar,  and  sho  faer^elf 
breathless  from  terror  before  she  gave  up  the  ghost.  Spsn- 
iards  are  not  in  a  general  way  remarkable  for  humanity 
to  animaU;  and  the  country  people  frequently  come  to 
market  with  turkeys  and  fowls  hanging  by  the  feet  tied 
together  aoroi^s  the  horse's  saddle,  so  that  their  heads  hang 
down.  This  barbarity  was  forbidden  by  a  Governor  Ta- 
con  of  Cuba,  who  is  described  as  having  been  a  severe 
man,  but  who  aboliiihed  many  abuses ;  this,  however,  is 
still  continued,  and  I  have  frequently  mot  monteroa  rid- 
ing between  clusters  of  poultry  thus  suspended,  and  some- 
times half  dead. 

There  is  a  district  not  far  from  Cardenas  which  is  call- 
ed Havanavana,  which  is  almost  entirely  peopled  by  free 
negroes,  the  number  of  whom,  1  understand,  amoianta  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred.  They  are  mostly  aultivafors 
of  land,  on  the  half  system,  with  Siianish  Oreoles. 
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their  own  halls  of  assembly  and  guilds,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  cabildosj  for  which  they  elect  queens,  who  again 
choose  kings  to  assist  them.  I  must  bee  these  Cabildos 
de  Negroes. 

St.  Amelia  Inhegno,  March  28d. 

Once  more  in  my  excellent  roomj  with  my  charming 
Mrs.  De  C,  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  came  hither  in  a 
whirling  t>loud  of  hot,  red  dust.  The  soil  of  Cuba  is  as 
red  as  burned  clay,  and  the  dust  is  dreadful  in  windy 
weather.  In  rainy  weather,  again,  it  becomes  a  thick 
slime,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  through.  This  be- 
longs to  the  obverse  side  of  nature  hece.  The  volante, 
drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  flew  lik6  a  whirlwind 
through  the  red  dust,  and  our  calasherOj  Patricio,  seemed 
greatly  to  enjoy  the  wild  career. 

It  is  again  Sunday,  that  Sunday  upon  which  tbe  slaves 
are  to  have  a  few  leisure  hours,  and  I  have  talked  to  both 
the  old  gentleman  and  the  young  one  about  it,  and  prayed 
that  the  slaves  might  have  a  dance ;  but  we  shall  see  how 
it  will  be.  The  sugar-mill  is  not  at  work,  but  I  see  the 
slaves  going  about,  carrying  la  bagaza^  and  I  hear  the 
cracking  of  the  whip  keeping  them  to  work.  It  is  already 
late  in  the  afternoon;  I  am  waiting  in  expectation  and 
impatience.  Will  there  be  a  dance  or  no?  I  fear  that 
some  pretext  will  be  found  for  changing  the  dance  into 
labor.  I  confess  that  I  shall  be  very  much  annoyed  if  it 
IS  so,  for  the  dance  has  been  promised  me,  and  the  poor 
people  need  enlivening;  neither  should  1  allow  them  to 
dance  to  no  purpose.  There— the  African  drum !  There 
will  be  a  dance.     I  hasten  to  witness  it 

Later.  The  dance  did  not  this  time  take  place  under  a 
shady  almond-tree,  but  in  the  hot  court  of  the  bohea. 
The  musicians  were  stationed  with  their  drums  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  kitchen.  There  was  merely  a  small 
company  of  dancers,  and  the  dance  was  of  the  same  kind 
•8  that  at  Ariadne,  and  presented  no  new  feature  of  in* 
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There  were  others  who  danced  solo  to  the  beating  of 
the  drums,  twirling  round  upon  one  spot,  and  waving  the 
while  up  and  down  with  the  body ;  children  also  came, 
naked  as  Grod  made  them,  and  imitated,  most  excellently, 
the  dancing  of  the  elderis.  But  others,  both  men  and 
women,  passed  by,  and  oast  gloomy,  joyless  glances  on  the 
dance ;  and  the  bitter  expression  of  those  dark,  night-like 
countenances  testified  of  the  darkest  night-life  of  i^layery ; 
countenances  those  were  which  I  shall  never  forget-— one 
especially,  that  of  an  elderly  woman !  Other  negroes 
were  passing  through  the  gate  of  the  bohea,  laden  with 
bunches  of  bananas  and  tomatoes  (which  here  grow  wild), 
or  other  green  vegetables.  The  young  overseer  inquired 
whether  they  were  from  their  own  country,  and  they  re- 
plied curtly,  *'  Yes."  They  passed  by  the  dancers,  some 
with  an  indifferent  glance,  others  with  a  half  smile.  The 
dancing  in  the  mean  time  became  more  and  more  animated 
in  that  hot  sun,  and  the  numbers  increased,  both  of  men 
and  women.  Now,  however,  the  loud  crack  of  a  whip  was 
heard,  and  the  dancing  stopped  at  once.  The  dancers 
dispersed  again  to  recommence  work  in  the  sugar-mill. 
I  too  left  the  bohea,  but  not  without  thanking  the  drum- 
mers, and,  in  particular,  Carlo  Congo,  in  the  manner 
which  I  knew  was  most  agreeable  to  them. 

I  am  now  again  in  my  quiet  chamber.  The  sugar-mill 
is  clamoriug  and  smoking,  and  the  slaves  are  carrying  la 
hagaza, 

I  see  above  the  walls  of  the  bohea,  but  far  beyond  them, . 
the  magnificent  guadarcgah  of  palms  below  the  hills  of 
Camerioca.  These  hills  also  have  deep  caverns  and  con- 
cealed tracts,  which  serve  as  the  retreats  of  fugitive  slaves. 
They  dig  pitfalls  at  the  mouths  of  the  caverns  to  preserve 
them  from  their  pursuers.  But  the  pursuit  of  them  is 
now  given  up,  as  it  is  not  only  unavailing,  but  attended 
by  great  peril  to  the  pursuers.  Sometimes  they  will  come 
down  in  the  night-time  to  the  plantations  for  sustenance, 
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which  they  obtain  from  the  negroes  of  the  plantation,  who 
never  hetray  the  fugitives  of  the  moontainu.  The  negroes, 
it  is  said,  never  betray  one  another  except  under  the  tor- 
ture of  the  whip, 

March  26M,  I  have  visited  with  my  kind  hostess  some 
of  the  plantationa  in  the  neighborhood.  The  most  agree- 
able of  tliese  viaits  was  to  that  of  a  handsome  young 
couple,  M.  and  Madame  Belle  C,  French  Creoles.  An 
enchanting  expression  of  human  kindness  was  portrayed 
on  thoir  countenanoes.  They  are  said  to  be  very  kind  to 
their  slaves,  and  I  nndenttand  that  M.  Bello  C.  is  think- 
ing of  taking  a  sugar  plantation  in  Florida,  on  which  he 
will  employ  only  free  negroes.  May  he  succeed !  One 
aingle  iiucoeasful  experiment  of  this  kind  woafd  effect  a 
great  change  in  American  slavery.  The  man  who  does 
this  may  be  reckoned  as  among  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  humanitv. 
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these  gfMdara^aks  without  a  sentiment  of  devotion,  so 
beautifal  and  magnifioent  are  they!  The  gardens  are 
frequently  quite  small,  and  commonly  but  ill  kept.  The 
fields  of  sugar-cane  encroach  upon  every  thing  else.  The 
life  of  the  ladies  is  not  cheerAil,  and  scarcely  active  at 
all.  They  seem  to  me  to  suffer  from  the  condition  of  the 
plantation,  which  is  never  free  from  danger,  and  which 
does  not  allow  them  to  develop  at  all  their  more  beauti- 
ful activity — nay,  which  even  checks  their  movements. 
They  dare  not  go  out  alone— they  are  afraid  of  runaway 
slaves ;  besides,  with  all  the  beauty  of  trees  and  vegeta* 
tion  peculiar  to  the  Cuban  plantation,  it  still  lacks  that 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  country 
life— -when  one  looks  at  it  merely  from  the  pleasurable 
point  of  view — ^it  lacks  grass-sward—* that  soft,  submis- 
sive, verdant  sward,  in  which  millions  of  small  blades  of 
grass  and  masses  of  little  flowers  are  brought  together,  to 
prepare  fpr  human  beings  a  fresh  and  soft  couch  on  which 
to  repo80  in  the  open  air.  It  lacks  those  groves  of  shad- 
owy trees  and  underwood,  beneath  and  amid  which  we 
repose  so  pleasantly;  and  I  soon  observed  that  this  para- 
disaical atmosphere  and  these  guadarajahs  could  not  com- 
pensate to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  for  the  absence 
of  those  unpretending  rural  pleasures. 

Besides,  we  behold  no  injustice  around  us  in  the  coun- 
try, no  vrant  which  we  can  not  in  some  degree  lessen. 
They  behold  much  daily  whioh  they  can  not  do  any  thing 
to  alleviate.  Nay,  the  more  noble  a  woman  is  ioQuba, 
the  more  unhappy  must  she  become.  And  even  if  iW  be 
united  to  the  best  of  husbands,  who  does  all  that  lies  in 
his  power  for  her  and  for  his  slaves,  she  still  can  not  close 
her  eyes  to  that  which  occurs  around  her.  The  planta^ 
tion  is  never  many  acres  in  extent,  and  it  adjoins  other 
phmtations  which  are  managed  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  masters,  and  of  what  kind  this  sometimes  is 
we  know  already.     Add  to-  this  the  state  of  the  ^rc^xtkt- 
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mrat  of  thr;  i.-l.'Ln<J,  the  violence  of  governmest  officials, 
Minvn-traili!,  .-^luvu  tiiiiiult^i.  the  examination  a  of  the  ^paji- 
i>U  L'ovrrnniciit,  ami  the  puniifhrncnta  which  it  inflicts, 
one  )>L'r|K'tiiui  sliitii  of  fear — ^no  delicious  waftiags  of  tbe 
licaviMily  atiiiii:<])hi'r(t  of  Cuba  can  give  cheerfulness  to  life 
nndnr  su(;h  liirciiriiMances, 

Last  week  a  cari^o  of  slaves  from  Africa  arrived  at  Ha- 
vana ;  they  wcru  nu  less  than  scvun  hnndred  in  number, 
and  all  children,  the  eldest  not  eighteen,  and  the  youngest 
under  t4.-n  years  of  ngc.  It  was  spoken  of  this  evening  in 
our  circle. 

"  Tlicy  who  do  this."  said  a  mother  of  the  party,  bitterly, 
"ought  ti)  have  some  day  tho  reward  they  deserve !" 

And  yet,  if  Iminan  beings  arc  to  be  conveyed  from  their 
native  ciiuntry  into  foreign  slavery,  it  is  better  that  it 
.thonid   tuko  pliicit  when  they  are  chililren  than  when 

iwn  up ;  it  is  lews  bitter  tlien.     As  children,  they  be- 
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other  avenue  of  the  tamarind  ({rom  the  green  heads  of 
which  the  heans  are  now  falling,  and  which  the  little  ne- 
gro children  eagerly  gather,  to  sack  the  agreeable  acdd 
fruit),  and  of  mango-trees,  and  a  species  of  aoaciu,  with 
red  berries,  from  which  the  negroes  make  necklaces.  There 
are,  in  front  of  the  house,  many  of  those  trees,  with  lime- 
tree-like  heads,  and  dark,  fiery-red  flowers,  such  as  I  saw 
on  La  Plaza  des  Armas  at  Havana,  the  botanic  name  of 
which  is  Hibiscus  tiUacea. 

Cgba  is  an  outer  court  of  Paradise,  worthy  to  be  stud- 
ied by  the  natural  historian,  the  painter,  and  the  poet. 
'  The  forms  and  colors  of  the  vegetation  seem  to  typify  a 
transition  from  earthly  life  to  a  freer  and  a  loftier  sphere 
of  beauty. 

Cafibtal  L*Indu8trie,  April  1st. 

Thank  God  that  it  is  now  the  commencement  of  spring 
in  Sweden,  and  that  you  can  now  begia  to  think  about 
salt  baths,  summer,  and  convalescence,  and  that  all  around 
you  can  begin  to  live ;  way-side  weeds^  butterflies,  the 
little  yellow  flowers,  and  larks — the  cheerful  larks,  which 
warble  and  sing,  '^  Now  it  is  spring-time !  now  it  is  spring- 
time !"  Ah !  the  difi'asive  joy  which  spring  imparts  among 
us,  that — that  is  not  known  in  this  beautiful  Cuba. 

But — Cuba  has  beauty  enough  to  make  human  life 
happy,  if  its  beauty  and  its  glorious  atmosphere  might 
only  operate  unimpededly. 

I  have  now  been  for  some  days  on  a  new  plantation, 
both  of  sugar  and  cofiee,  with  an  American  family  of  the 
name  of  P.,  consisting  <if  an  elderly  gentleman,  his  wife, 
much  younger  than  himself,  two  young  sons,  and  iv[o 
daughters.  I  have  to  thank  the  Swedish  consul,  Mr. 
Ninninger,  for  this  invitation.  Mr.  P.  is  a  warm  repub- 
lican, and  courageous  enough  openly  to  express  his  re- 
publican sympathies  in  the  very  face  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  the  island.  He  would  do  it,  he  says,  '<  at  the 
mouth  of  a  four-and-twenty  pounder,"  and  I  believe  hiou 
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the  brave  old  gi;ntleman,  and  I  'ike  him  for  it !  Mrs.  P. 
was  born  in  England,  and  now,  at  Qoar  fifty,  hor  oonnte- 
Dancu  hajd  still  all  the  oharm  and  sweetness  of  yonth, 
combined  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  ktndnegs. 
She  reminds  me  of  thoae  springs  of  fresh  water  M'hioh 
God  permits  here  and  there  to  well  up  in  the  sandy  de»- 
ert.3  of  the  tropics  for  the  invigorafion  of  the  desert  pil- 
grim. Palm-trees  grow  around  them,  and  the  swanl  be- 
comes verdant;  the  wanderer  rests  there,  and  drinks  of 
the  ::<prings,  and  wishes  only  that  he  oouhl  linger  ^ere. 
When  I  meet  with  one  of  these  characters  of  perfeotlj 
original  goodness,  I  involuntarily  ask  myself  why,  when 
sneh  might  be  created  and  given  to  the  earth,  we  yet  see 
so  few  of  them.  As  it  is,  they  seem  like  the  spirit  of  tile 
wind  on  this  island,  merely  to  reveal  themselves  on  tht^ 
earth,  to  remind  as  of  a  paradise  which — is  not  to  be 
fimnd  there. 
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they  hold  them  tip  with  the  left  arm  thrown  ronnd  the 
head-enoiroled  bodies  of  the  little  creatares.  I  see  them 
in  this  way  move  about,  and  even  run,  with  great  ease ; 
the  girls  are  particularly  dexterous  in  this  respeof,  and  as 
I  thus  see  them,  I  frequently  can  not  help  admiring  their 
beautiful  and  perfectly  developed  frames. 

The  slaves  on  this  plantation  seem  to  me  well  fed  and 
full  of  enjoyment.  Neither  is  theijr  bohea  locked  up  and 
prison-like ;  it  is  left  freely  open,  and  I  have  seen  dwell- 
ing-rooms there  full  of  possessions  like  the  dwellings  of 
the  slaves  in  Amerioa.  The  good  lady  of  the  plantation 
is  fond  of  her  people,  and  takes  good  care  of  the  feeble 
and  the  sick. 

From  her  gentle  lips  I  have  written  down  tfie  following 
words : 

''  It  is  a  groat  sin  t6  call  the  slaves  wicked ;  there  are 
among  them  both  bad  and  good,  as  among  all  people.  It 
is  rare  to  meet  with  such  as  aro  wicked,  and  many  are 
very  good ! 

"  They  who  consider  the  whip  necessary  to  drive  the 
negroes  to  work,  which  they  would  do  willingly  with  rea- 
sonable troatment,  do  not  understand  them,  and  frequent- 
ly make  them  wicked.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  have 
suffered  ;  nay,  indeed,  I  have  been  ill  for  weeks  from  the 
grief  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  so  much  flogging,  and  of 
the  many  crnelties,  which,  in  many  cases,  a  kind  and  se- 
rious word  might  have  prevented  the  necessity  of!  The 
negro  nation  is  wonderfully  susceptible  to  kindness  and 
indulgence  when  they  are  judiciously  used.  They  aro 
capable  of  becoming  the  best  and  the  most  devoted  of 
servants  and  friends." 

•  The  German  overseer  of  a'plantation.  La  Sonona^  be- 
longing also  to  Mr.  P.,  made  the  following  romarks  re« 
jgarding  negro  slaves: 

^^  They  are  not  at  all  diflicult  to  manage,  if  they  are 
treated,  at  the  same  time,  with  firmness  and  VLVQ!iti««& 
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Ttey  love  regularity  and  decision  io  their  masters,  aud 
obey  without  dilhculty  when  they  are  treated  with  equa- 
nimity and  rea^oQ.  It  will  nut  do  to  be  Esmiss;  neither 
is  there  any  necessity  for  severity  and  craelty." 

Thii  1  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  well  woald  it  be  if 
many  gentlemen  would  believe  so  too,  and  then  treat 
them  according  to  this  belief;  but  a  despotic  t«mper  and 
pastiion  are  ofton  the  masters'  master,  and  the  slaves  suf- 
fer in  consequence. 

The  most  remarkable  oconrrenca  that  has  happened  to 
me  since  I  last  wrote  is  my  having  seen  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  the  Cuculio,  or  "the  Cuban  fire-fly,"  wbi(^ 
now  begins  to  make  its  appearand^,  but  \^-hich  is  not  a  fiy, 
but  a  beetle',  ^yhtch  in  form  and  appearanoe  resembles  our 
Thor-beetle,  only  somewhat  longer  and  narrower.  It  fliaa 
io  the  same  manner,  but  more  slowly  and  inuoh  hlg-her, 
and  produces  during  its  flight  a  still  louder  and   more 
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dark.  They  are  not,  however,  numerous  as  yet ;  but  I 
am  told  that  when  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  in  Hay,  June, 
and  July,  they  become  so  numerous  that  the  heads  of 
large  trees  are  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  them,  and 
gleam  out  as  from  millions  of  little  tapers.  It  is  not  known 
here  how  and  whence  they  come;  it  is  maintained  that 
during  the  dry  season  they  conceal  themselves  in  decayed 
trees ;  they  now  feed  on  sugar-cdne,  and  I  have  a  whole 
party  in  a  glass  in  my  room,  where  they  suck  pieces  of 
sugar*cane.  They  seem  to  be  very  well  oif  there,  and 
think  more  about  eating,  apparently,  than  freedom ;  they 
sit  quite  still  and  suck  the  cane,  and  their  light  seems 
dimmed  the  while ;  but  if  I  oblige  them  with  a  bath  of 
firesh  water,  it  becomes  bright  again,  and  the  whole  creat- 
ure more  lively.  Sometimes,  when  I  wake  in  the  night, 
I  hear  a  buzzing  noise  in  my  room,  and  see  one  or  two 
cuculios  flying  about,  and  lighting  up  every  part  of  the 
room  which  they  approach.    " 

I  have  to-day  drawn  a  t)ouple  of  them  in  my  album 
I  have  here  a  perfect  phrensy,  sketching  and  drawing 
people,  birds,  trees,  ito^ers,  dwellings,  every  thing  which 
strikes  me;  and  so  much  strikes  me  here,  from  its  beauty 
or  its  novelty,  that  I  am  in  a  continual  drawing  fever. 
Many  of  my  efforts  are  not  wholly  successful,  both  from 
want  of  time  and  artistic  skill;  but  I  shall  carry  home 
with  me  some  small  memories  which  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
possess. 

I  see  in  the  evenings  the  Southern  Cross  slowly  rising 
in  a  slanting  direction  with  regard  to  the  horizon;  at  mid- 
night it  stands  perpendicularly  above  it.  I  went  out  last 
night  to  see  it  This  lovely  constellation  shone  bright  and 
beautiful  amid  the  tranquil,  beautiful  night.  The  stars 
are  of  the  second  magnitude;  one  of  them,  however,  is  of 
the  third ;  but  the  proportion  between  them  is  so  perfect, 
that  the  whole  figure  is  striking  in  the  highest  degree ; 
besides  which,  the  splendid  Cross  stands  solit&t^  \Tk  "VXi^ 
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southern  heavenu,  with  its  foot  almost  touching  the  earth, 
and  its  arms  extending  over  it.  The  whole  iignre  ja*. 
duced  a  aolemn  but  meiancholy  efl'eot  upon  me.  A  gbty 
is  formed  above  the  Cross  by  the  stars  of  Centaur,  and  the 
tu'u  slartj  Circinus  and  Hobur  stand  like  sentinels,  one  oa 
either  side. 

After  midnight  the  Cross  declines  ton'ard  the  right,  and 
thus  sinks,  by  degrees,  once  more  beneath  the  orb  of  the 
earth.  The  nights  are  very  dark,  but  the  darknewj  k  u 
if  transparent;  the  air  is  not  felt.  There  could  not  ba 
more  beautiful  nights  in  Paradise.  The  beauty  of  oar 
midsummer  in  the  north  of  Sweden  might  emulate  it.,  hot 
in  another  way. 

When  1  turn  from  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  paln»- 
trees  between  which  it  shines,  I  see  in  the  northern  firm^ 
ament,  above  a  beautiful  ceiba-tree  in  the  court,  the  North 
Star  and  tho  Great  Bear. 
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new  aspects  of  beauty.  The  palm-tree'd  crown  baa  gen- 
erally from  foarteen  to  sixteen  branches.  Every  month, 
or  every  alternate  month,  one  of  the  lower  branches  falls 
off.  I  have  often  seen  cuck^six  or  seven  ells  long,  lying 
across  the  path  as  I  have  been  driving  out,  and  everjf 
month  a  new  one  shools  forth.  This  always  shoots  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  crown,  like  an  upright  sceptre  niling  the 
tree ;  it  unfolds  itself  first  at  the  point,  and  the  delicate 
leaves  sport  in  the  wind  like  a  green  flame,  or  flag,  above 
the  tree. 

It  is  customary  in  this  neighborhood  to  cut  off  the 
branchcA  of  the  palm  in  the  woods  and  fields  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thatching  roofs,  &o.,  and  the  tree  is  sometimes  left 
with  merely  two  or  three  branches,  by  which  one  might 
imagine  that  it  was  bereft  of  all  its  beauty ;  but  no !  the 
despoiled  palm  elevates  its  two  remaining  branches  with 
a  graceful  bend  toward  the  branches  of  another  tree  in  the 
same  condition,  and  you  behold  Grothic  porticoes,  and  arch- 
es of  the  most  beautiful  proportions,  arising  in  the  fields, 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  forest:  to  deprive  the  palm  of  its 
nobility  and  its  beauty  requires  the  destruction  of  its  life. 
The  king-palm  has  always  an  upright  column  or  stem; 
the  cocoa -palm,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  curved,  leaning 
stem,  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  king-palm.  I  see 
the  latter  almost  always  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  which 
grows  in  clusters  close  to,  or  beneath  the  branches.  Peo- 
ple here  are  fond  of  the  milk  of  the  fruit,  and  consider  it 
as  a  purifier  of  the  blood ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  whey, 
and  one  must  be  accustomed  to  its  flavor  before  one  can 
like  it.  The  fruit  of  the  king-palm  is  a  berry,  and  is  only 
used  for  fodder  for  cattle.  The  cabbage  of  the  palm,  as  it 
is  called — ^that  is,  the  middle  of  the  stem  nearest  to  the 
crown — the  very  core,  as  it  were,  of  the  tree,  is  said  to  be 
a  great  delicacy,  but  it  can  not  be  removed  without  taking 
the  life  of  the  tree. 

In  the  afternoons  I  have  driven  out  with  my  kind  !\i5%\/- 
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ess,  in  her  volante,  to  visit  some  of  the  neighbors.  Yob- 
terdaywe  called  on  an  elderly  French  lady,  who  interevted 
me  by  her  strongly- marked  individuaiily;  it  was  a  fi\&ts- 
urei  to  hear  her  relate  any  thing,  and  to  follow  her  ex- 
pressions and  gestures.  In  a  general  way,  it  seems  to  rae 
that  Europeans  hove  far  more  accent  and  emphasis  in 
theirwhole  being  than  tjie  Americans,  or  than  those  fern- 
iliett  of  Earopean  origin  which  have  been  resident  in  AmOT- 
iott  for  any  length  of  time.  The  former  speak  louder; 
emphasize  the  words  more  strongly ;  use  more  action;  ap- 
pear more  forcible ;  make  mora  demonstration :  Uie  latter 
move  and  speak  with  very  little  outward  action;  there  is 
a  something  silent  and  without  sound  in  their  being;  en- 
ergy has  a  more  inward,  a  more  ooneentratnd  power.  The 
great  expression  of  the  American  seems  to  be  properly,  in 
his  public  institutions,  in  the  development  of  the  political 
life  of  the  states,  in  the  advancement  of  commerce,  in  the 
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The  beautifdl  ououlios  are  now  my  torment  as  well  as 
my  delight,  beoanse,  oh !  they  are  stupid ;  and  when  they 
fold  together  their  wings,  they  are  the  most  awkward  and 
helpless  of  all  oreatares.  Daring  their  flight  they  strike 
themselves  against  any  thing  that  oomes  in  their  way,  and 
tiien  fall  down,  when  they  creep,'  or  lie  upon  their  backs 
as  foolishly  as  our  cook-chafers.  They  allow  themselves 
to  be  caught  with  the  greatest  ease,  and,  once  caught, 
they  seem  to  forget  that  they  have  wings.  The  little  ne- 
gro children  run  after  them,  crying  ^^Cuccu!  cuccuP^ 
catch  them  easily,  and  then  torment  them  in  many  ways. 
And  since  the  time  when  I  purchased  some  of  these  poor, 
stupid  creatures  for  a  few  galietas,  to  release  them  from 
the  hands  of  their  tormentors,  dozens  x>f  these  young  ne- 
groes come  crowding  in  the  evening  on  the  piazza,  which 
lies  on  the  same  level  with  the  great  parlor,  poke  in  their 
curly  heads,  and  stretch  out  their  hands,  with  the  brilliant 
insects  in  them,  shouting  ^<  Cuccu  !  cuccu  /"  One  is  obliged 
to  purchase  some  of  them  out  of  captivity,  but  ail — a  whole 
pooket  full  of  galietas^  would  not  suffice  for  that !  If  one 
makes  any  demonstration  of  driving  the  children  away, 
off  they  fly  like  a  flock  of  sparrows,  with  a  loud  cry  of 
exultation,  for  they  are  full  of  fun ;  but  they  are  soon  back 
again,  shouting  ^^ Cuccu!  cuccu V^  If  one  takes  no  notice 
of  them,  they  will  steal  into  the  room— -that  is  to  say,  if 
no  gentlemen  are  there — and  come  up  to  the  piano  when 
Miss  P.  is  playing  Cuban  dances,  or  I  Swedish  polkas,  and 
temptingly  stretch  out  their  hands  full  of  ^^cuocus,"  mer- 
rily laughing.  If  I  take  up  my  handkerchief  with  a  threat- 
ening gesture,  away  they  scamper  like  the  wind,  but 
merely  for  a  moment. 

These  beautiful  cuoulios  are  really  the  most  torment- 
ing of  all  creatures.  The  negroes  place  them  in  phials 
and  bottles,  and  use  them  as  lanterns  and  candles  in  their 
rooms.  In  this  way  they  will  live  for  a  week,  until  final- 
ly  they  die  of  suffocation.     If  they  were  but  as  devwd  of 
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reeling  aa  thuy  are  of  eense!  The  ohildron  of  the  family 
and  J  amuse  ourselves  in  the  evenings  by  endeavoring  to 
make  the  cuoulios  fly,  which  we  have  either  picked  up  or 
purchased  out  of  bondage.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  it,  but  when  one  sets  them  on  the  point 
f}(  one's  linger,  and  holds  it  up  in  the  air,  one  may  often 
sea  them  spread  out  their  wings,  and,  making  their  droo. 
ing  sound,  ascend  aloft,  giving  forth  their  beautiful,  ia- 
eom parable  light. 

In  the  morning  I  return  to  Matauzaa,  and  UkflDOO  I 
shall  proceed  to  Havana,  and  afcerward  to  San  Antonio 
de  ios  Bagnos — a  bathing- place,  where  the  country  ia  said 
to  be  magnificeot,  and  theace  to  a  plantation  at  aome  di» 
tance.  A  young  planter  here,  a  French  Creole  of  the  name 
nf  S,,  wishes  me  to  become  aci[uaiiited  with  his  mothert 
a  widow,  after  a  second  marriage  with  a  Spanish  marqats 
C,  who  resides  there;  and  he  has  often  spoken  of  her  in 
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to  enter.  Eudoxia's  only  brother  is  said  also  to  have  sim^ 
ilar  dreams  of  a  corresponding  paradise  for  yoang  men, 
from  which  all  ladies  are  to  be  excluded.  I  am  mistaken 
if  these  young  exclusives  will  not,  one  fine  day,  exclude 
themselves  from  their  paradise  by  entering  the  marriage 
state ;  I  would  not  be  surety  for  the  pretty  Eudoxia's  vo« 
cation  as  a  nun.  I  have  drawn  this  charming  young  girl's 
portrait  in  my  album.  A  little  green  lizard  sat  all  the 
while,  certainly  for  two  hours,  upon  a  vine-branch  by  the 
window,  and  peeped  in ;  another  lizard,  its  counterpart  or 
spouse,  sat  a  little  higher  up,  just  opposite,  and  seemed 
to  watch  its  movements.  The  little  creatures  amuse  me 
greatly,  they  look  so  wise  and  so  reflective.  When  they 
would  make  themselves  agreeable  one  to  another,  they 
open  a  kind  of  wing  on  one  side,  of  the  brightest  red  col- 
or, and  wave  it  about  like  a  fan. 

I  found  this  morning,  to  my  astonishment,  that  all  my 
cuculios  had  disappeared  from  the  glass  which  always 
stands  upon  mf  toilet  table.  I  could  not  comprehend 
how  it  could  be,  for  I  knew  that  they  had  not  energy 
enough  to  leave  the  sugar-cane  and  fly  away.  Somewhat 
later  in  the  forenoon,  I  beheld  a  huge  coal-black  spider — 
as  large  as  a  little  child's  hand — sitting  upon  the  wall  of 
my  room  with  a  cuculio  in  its  mouth.  I  had  already  seen 
the  ugly  creature  there  several  times.  These  spiders  have 
a  hideous  appearance,  but  are  said  to  be  inoflensive  to 
man.  The  multitudes  of  creeping  things  here  are,  never- 
theless, a  nuisance;  in  order  to  preserve  eatables  from 
them,  they  must  be  surrounded  by  water. 

There  is  a  general  talk  now  of  a  fresh  attack  being 
made  on  Cuba,  a  new  attempt  at  conquest  which  is  said 
to  originate  with  the  Americans.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the 
expedition  is  arming  at  Yucatan,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  people  who  were  in  the  Mexican  war ;  it  is  expected 
about  Easter.  Many  families  on  the  plantations  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  flight  from  the  island  <»l  \Sdl^ 
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first  outbreak  of  distUTbances.  The  Creoles  are  bittei^ 
dbplessed  with  the  Spanish  government,  B.ai\  ihey  hai 
reason  lor  being  so.  They  wisli  universally  to  be  libeiC 
ated  from  the  Hpaninh  yoke,  but  are  themselves  too  Tireali 
to  undertake  their  own  liberatioa;  and  they  fear  the 
groes,  who,  on  the  firat  occasion,  would  rise  against  th 
The  Spanish  army  is  in  active  preparation  to  deCend  dw 
island  against  the  Americans.  The  American  govermnMrtl 
has  publicly  declared  itself  opposed  to  these  robber  expoi 
ditions,  and  admoniahes  all  good  citizens  of  the  Uait«A 
States  to  oppose  them.  The  Spaniards,  however,  snspeqt 
the  American  slave  states  of  being  concerned  in  theaif 
and  of  desiring;  their  success,  in  order  that,  by  the  am 
ation  of  Cuba  as  a  slave  state,  they  might  have  a  balaoM 
in  the  South,  against  the  increase  of  the  &ee  states  in  tliv 
North.  1  shall  hear  the  result  of  all  this,  however,  ia  tb^ 
United  States. 
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monde  of  Hatanzas  are  walkiqg  about  in  the  moanlight 
beneath  the  poplars ;  the  ladies  without  bonnets,  and  with 
flowers  or  other  ornaments  in  their  hair,  in  their  trans* 
parent  veils  and  white  dresses — and  where  I  also  walk 
daring  these  pleasant  evenings  with  ray  young  hostess 
and  tiie  gentlemen  of  the  house,  or  with  my  agreeable 
young  countryman,  Hr.  F. ;  so  that  one  hears  music 
enough  at  Matanzas,  that  is,  in  the  evenings  espeoially, 
when  there  is  a  regular  charivari  of  it,  but  which  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable,  because  the  time  and  the  spirit 
of  the  music  is  in  all  oases  so  very  much  alike.  In  all 
diis  there  is  a  gay,  sportive,  care-free  life ;  I  give  myself 
up  to  the  influenoe  of  it,  and  bathe,  as  it  were,  in  the 
softly  floating  atmosphere  which  dances  around  me,  like 
playful  zephyrs,  as  I  pace  the  piazza  till  toward  midnight, 
and  see  the  Southern  Cross  gleaming  as  it  ascends  higher 
and  higher  in  the  heavens,  above  a  row  of  dark-green, 
shadowy  sapota-trees.  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  peculiarly 
delicious,  tranquil  life ;  I  vnsh  that  every  body  could  thus 
enjoy  it.  On  the  prairies  of  America,  and  often  in  Amer* 
ioa,  did  I  stretch  out  my  arms  and  fly — ^fly  over  the  whole 
earth.  Here  I  wish  merely  to  be  quiet — ^to  sit  in  the 
shade  of  the  palms,  and  listen  to  the  rustling  of  their 
.branches,  or  on  the  piazza  in  a  rocking-chair,  soothed  by 
music  and  the  zephyrs  of  Paradise ;  thus  could  I  sit,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  an  eternity,  and  feel  nothing  viranting! 

Mrs.  B.  drove  me  last  evening  in  her  volante  to  the  top 
of  Combre.  A  pair  of  horses  drew  the  volante  rapidly  up 
the  hill,  although  it  is  a  two  hours'  journey.  The  road 
lay  betwten  lofty  candelabra-like  aloe-plants  ;  and  when 
we  had  reached  the  summit  or  ridge  of  hills,  we  beheld 
the  blue,  vast  sea  stretching  out  on  the  right  hand,  scat- 
tered over  with  trading  vessels  and  ships  of  war  both 
large  and  small ;  all  that  great  world's  life  and  that  bound- 
leas  ocean  of  the  worM ;  and  to  the  left,  inolosed  within 
mountains,  Yumori  Valley,  with  its  green  and  lov^l^  ^^jntim 
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of  palms,  like  a  qaiet,  peaceful  paradise — a  greater  or 
more  beautifnl  oontrast  can  not  be  iiuagined.  Beaatifol 
habitations,  the  country  honsca  of  the  wealthy  iababitaats 
of  MatanzQs,  were  aoattered  about  thia  elevation,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  autl  flowers.  We  saw  the  sun  set  and 
the  moon  rise  in  calm  majesty.  I  oonld  merely  say, 
"  God,  how  beautifiil  are  thy  works  I" 

Oh !  I  would  bring  to  this  height  of  Combre  the  WDtnan 
wearied  and  imbitteted  by  life— she  who  has  seen  into 
the  darkened  abysses  of  life;  I  would  let  her  here  Be«, 
breathe,  and  derive  again  courage  and  hope  from  these 
speaking  symbols  of  the  affluenpo  and  glory  of  th©  All- 
good  I  I  would  place  her  here,  and  say  to  her,  "  See,  all 
this  is  thine — will  be  thine  one,  day  when  t^y  dnsftrt-pil- 
grimage  shall  be  ended,  and  thou  shult  have  won  the  vic- 
tory— Trust  and  hope  I" 

We  drove  back  through  the  clearest  moonlight,  with  the 
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warmth,  and  good,  both  in  great  and  small^  shall  I  not 
have  gathered  up  in  my  wanderings — nor  shall  I  keep 
them  all  to  myself-— of  that  you  may  be  sure ! 

I  have  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy,  much  in  Cuba,  both  in 
soul  and  body,  and  I  have  become  really  stout  and  young 
again  there  (N.B.— -In  comparison  with  what  I  was  in 
the  United  States,  where  I  grew  both  thin  and  old).  I 
should  have  still  further  improved  if  I  could  only  have 
rested  somewhat.  Bat  my  imagination  has  been  so  much 
invigorated— or,  rather,  so  much  excited  here,  that  it  has 
left  me  no  repose,  but  has  kept  me  in  an  almost  continual 
fever.  New  objects  and  new  combinations  are  continually 
presenting  themselves,  and  exciting  me  to  copy  them  or 
to  avail  myself  of  them,  and  urging  me  to  undertake 
more  than  I  can  accomplish,  both  as  regards  time  and 
ability.  It  is  almost  laughable,  and  sometimes  also  a  lit- 
tle to  be  regretted,  because  I  can  get  no  rest.  I  am, 
however,  more  amused  by  my  work  than  I  have  ever  been, 
and  I  take  portraits  now  better  than  I  did  formerly,  but 
those  which  are  most  successful  I  generally  leave  at  the 
homes  where  I  atJl  staying  at  the  time.  Yes,  those  good, 
beautiful  homes  !  they  have  been  as  good  to  me  at  Cuba 
as  in  the  United  States ;  open,  hospitable,  they  have  af- 
forded me  rest  and  friends,  and  have  enabled  me  to  see 
and  to  know  the  inner  life  and  condition  of  society,  and 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  people  who  will 
be  united  in  my  heart  with  the  delicious  air  and  the  beau- 
tiful palms  of  Cuba.  Among  these  is  Mrs.  P.,  one  of  the 
best  hearts  in  the  world-— one  of  those  gentle,  motherly 
beings  whom  one  must  love  and  reverence  with  one's 
whole  heart.  It  was  a  grief  to  me  to  part  with  her  and 
her  kind  daughters,  who  overwhelmed  mo  with  kindness- 
es and  gifts,  even  to  the  last  moment. 

I  live  with  the  young  couple  here  as  with  a  younger 
brother  and  sister,  and  am  as  happy  as  possible  with  them 
in  their  lovely  home,  and  in  the  charming  air  of  Matanzas. 
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I  have  again  visited  my  beloved  valley  of  Yumori,  and 
made  a  drawing  of  its  opening,  as  being  most  maasgeable 
from  the  azot«a  of  the  honeo,  which  commands  a  beantifal 
view  of  thia  point.  I  wished  also  io  dravr  a  Cuban  house, 
and  selected  for  this  purpose  a  small,  very  pretty  house 
on  La  Plaza  dcs  Armas.  Very  early  in  the  morniDg,  ac- 
cordingly, I  seated  myself  upon  a  bench,  under  the  pop- 
lars there,  witli  pencil  and  book,  and  thus  hoped,  qui1«  un- 
observed, to  place  Casa  donna  Fabriana  Hernandez  in 
my  album,  The  first  morning,  every  thing  ancoeeded  to 
my  wishes.  One  negro  only  looked  out  of  the  gat«  of  the 
hoQse  and  cast  suspicious  glances  at  me.  The  second 
morning,  however,  several  heads  peeped  forth  from  the 
house,  and  a  crowd  of  lads  gathered  round  me,  peeping 
into  my  album.  On  the  third  morning,  the  honae  was  in 
evident  inward  uneasiness,  and  tall  men  came  ronnd  m« 
talking  .Spanish,  not  in  any  unfriendly  manner,  and  wjlA 
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tiie  aluxre,  where  we  breathe  Ihe  fresh,  delightful  sea^ur, 
while  the  waves  dash  and  roar  against  the  beach,  is  inde- 
scribably deiightfnl.  It  is  sometimes  late  before  we  re- 
turn, and  then  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  lights  gleaming 
in  Matanzas,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  along  the  shore, 
in  the  dark  but  dear  air. 

Our  shqyping  is  managed  in  this  way :  the  volante  stc^ 
before  a  shop,  when  immediately  one  or  two  shqimen 
hasten  out  to  the  carriage,  and  inform  themselves  of  what 
the  signoras  require.  We  mention  what  we  wish,  and 
immediately  as  great  a  choice  of  the  particular  article  is 
brought  oat  to  us  as  we  can  desire,  and  our  purchase  is 
made  without  our  leaving  the  volante.  But,  whether  we 
purchase  or  not,  the  behavior  of  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  shop  is  alike  polite,  attentive,  and  agreeable.  Yes, 
one  might  fiEincy  that  a  young  page  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
rather  than  a  simple  shopman  was  before  one,  so  court- 
eously and  agreeably  does  he  behave,  that  young  Spaniard, 
to  the  purchasing  signoras  or  senoritaSy  as  he  sometimes 
calls  them  in  a  i|^ring,  melodious  voice: 

Many  of  thes^young  tradesmen  are  sons  of  good  fam- 
ilies of  the  island,  for  the  Creoles  have  not  much  higher 
prospect  in  life  than  trade  or  agriculture.  Civil  and  mil- 
itary employment  is  generally  given  to  Spaniards. 

During  these  drives,  my  young  hostess  salutes  the  pass- 
ers-by, or  the  people  in  their  houses,  with  a  gracious  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  the  word  adios!  as  we  proceed.  Such 
is  the  custom  here,  and  the  salutation  by  a  graceful  and 
friendly  movement  of  the  hand,  which  has  various  de- 
grees of  expression  and  warmth,  is  universal  both  for  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  and  seems  to  me  a  graceful  and  be- 
coming mode  of  salutation,  in  comparison  with  which 
our  custom  of  a  gentleman's  taking  off  his  hat  seems  very 
troublesome  and  unnecessary.  The  polite  Spaniard  adds 
to  this  salutation  of  a  lady,  ^^I  kiss  your  hands!"  which, 
of  course,  means  nothing,  but  which  sounds  well,  and  the 

Q2 
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expression  of  his  comiteDaiioe  is  at  the  same  time  et- 
treraely  charming.  Tha  Spaniards  are  certainly  the  most 
polite  of  all  men,  bat  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  jost  u 
ficltle. 

I  yesterday  afternoon  saw  the  Spanish  soldiers  exerciM. 
Their  maneuvers  were  exceilent ;  but  they  were  very  short 
men.  Their  discipline  and  conduct  on  the  island  is  said 
to  bo  very  good. 

With  the  evening  comes  music,  both  within  and  out  of 
the  hoQse,  and  the  play  of  the  sea-breozes  on  the  piazza. 
Mrs.  B.  plays  the  lively  Cuban  and  Spanish  dances  re- 
markably well;  and  now  also  she  plays  Swedish  polkas, 
which  she  has  learned  from  me,  and  I  play  her  dances. 
Sometimes  there  are  visitors,  both  of  the  European  set- 
tlers on  the  island  and  Spanish  ladies,  who  always  ma- 
neuver and  flutter  a  great  deal  with  their  fans,  for  the 
weight  and  the   splendor  of  the    fan  is  the  pride  of  the 
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the  house  in  sewing,  dressing  themselves,  and  receiving 
visitors. 

I  shall  make  one  more  excursion  with  my  kind  friends 
— ^that  is  to  say,  up  the  Canima,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  of  Cuba,  and  not  far  from  this  place; 
then  I  must  say  farewell  to  Matanzas. 

April  ISth,  evening.  Yesterday  morning,  before  sun- 
rise, we  set  out,  Mrs.  B.,  her  brother  Philip,  and  myself, 
and,  just  as  the  sun  ascended  in  all  his  glory  from  the 
sea,  we  put  off  from  the  shore  at  Matanzas.  An  elderly, 
weather-beaten  seaman  from  the  Canary  Isles,  and  his 
two  young  sons,  were  our  boatmen.  The  sea  was  quite 
calm,  or  merely  moved  in  long  smooth  waves  without 
foam.  This  was  all  as  it  should  be,  for  otherwise  we 
could  not  have  entered  the  Canima,  which,  in  rough 
weather,  is  dangerous  at  its  outlet  into  the  sea.  Cuba 
has  many  rivers  flowing  from  the  mountains,  but  none 
large,  and  none  navigable  to  any  great  extent. 

After  a  sail  of  about  half  an  hour  on  the  sea,  we  reach- 
ed the  outlet  o^i^  •Canima,  a  clear  little  river  flowing 
with  a  sweep  nro  the  sea,  from  between  lofty,  precipi- 
tous, rocky  walls  covered  with  tropical  vegetation.  Fan- 
palms  w^avecl  on  the  heights  in  picturesque  groups,  and 
along  the  steep,  rooky  heights  grew  an  infinite  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  amid  which  hung  splendid  orchids, 
with  red,  yellow,  white,  and  purple  flowers,  around  which 
hovered  swarms  of  green  humming-birds.  Nearest  to  the 
river  grew  trees  and  shrubs  of  bamboo,  bending  down  to- 
ward the  water  with  a  movement  of  such  incomparable 
grace,  that  it  enchanted  me,  and  made  me  almost  melan- 
choly. The  shadow  of  the  hills  fell  over  the  river,  which, 
perfectly  calm,  lay,  with  its  tropical  world,  like  a  beauti- 
ful mystery  before  us.  Thus  advanced  we  onward  hour 
after  hour,  and  at  every  new  bend  of  the  river  discovered 
new  beauties,  but  all  of  the  same  character — palms,  aloes, 
bamboos,  orchids,  hnmming-birds.     A  lovely  whitA  Vjkvri. 
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flew  ooDtinnally  in  advuHje  of  m  teaanB  Ik 
ing  on  the  banks  to  nrt,  and  thon  flying  en  agaiK  idMR 
ve  appraeohed,  only  anew  to  show  v  fiw  way  i  4qr 
oalled  it  the  gazxa.  But  the  aoo  Meendodi  ud  Am* 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  that  deep  f^tn.  Thslaf*  4* 
rowed  na  poured,  ansry  now  and  th^  Vatv  davrti  ttih 
thioatsfitiiDD  thespoBt  ofaolay  Toasal,  in  rkA  *  Bunv 
that  the  stream  of  wmtei  flowed  straight  into  tiwv  etaar 
aohs  withont  any  a^qieaanoe  of  swaUowing.  Ihaur  Md 
their  heads  slanting  btokward,  their  moatha  wid^  ^gmt^ 
and  the  oUy  spont  at  aame  distanoe  from  A«r  Mli^% 
Mid  in  this  way  the  water  dowed  down  Aoir  tiMlMta  Sm 
several  seoonds,  after  which  they  orisd  or  greaMd-Mlfe  Jm 
Mana!  langhed,  and  rowed  on. 

We  landed  at  a  little  bend  of  the  liToc,  ind  atft  mg 
breakfast  under  some  heaatifnl  bamhoo-tne^  wMb  ft* 
hmnmiDg-birds  danoed  over  their  red  flowen  uawdfliL 
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Ave  Maria  !  and  were  io  the  last  in  good  humoTi  and  ap- 
parently unwearied :  I  can  not  but  admire  their  power  of 
endoranoe. 

We  were  very  weary;  but  we  had,  however,  seen  the 
Oanima,  and  I  now  can  plaoe  the  impression  of  its  tropic- 
al scenery  beside  that  of  the  Hudson,  the  Savannah,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  other  rivers  of  the  Western  land 
which  I  traversed. 

And  now  it  is  evening — my  last  evening  at  Hatanzas; 
in  the  morning  I  shall  set  off  to  Havana.  I  have  spent 
the  evening  alone  with  my  young  friends ;  I  have  for  the 
last  time  heard  Mrs.  B.  play  La  Hauta  Arragtmesa;  have 
heard  for  the  last  time  Adesie  fideles  played  by  Mr.  B.  on 
the  organ.  I  asked  them  for  these  pieces,  that  I  might 
bear  them  away  with  me  as  my  latest  memories  of  the 
days  spent  in  their  home ;  and  in  the  morning  early  I 
part  from  these  estimable,  kind  people— from  Hatanzas 
and  its  beautifril  neighborhood.  It  grieves  me  to  leave 
them,  but  it  can  not  be  helped.  Never  more  shall  I  feel 
such  an  atmosphgjp— such  zephyrs;  never  again  hear 
such  a  flood  of  joyous  music ;  never  again  behold  Yn- 
mori,  Canima,  and  Oombre! 


LETTER  XIIV. 

Hayana,  Aprfl  16th. 

GooD-MORNmo  once  more,  my  little  heart,  in  Havana, 
where  I  am  excellently  lodged  in  Mr.  Woolcott's  good  ho-^ 
tel,  Havana  House,  and  where  I  am  now  able  to  live  cheap- 
er than  at  first,  because  the  flood  of  travelers  has  now 
somewhat  withdrawn,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  I 
have  again  my  former  little  room,  with  its  outlet  on  the 
roof,  and  the  clever,  good-tempered  Mrs.  Mary  to  look  after 
me,  and  a  black  Rosetta,  witii  splendid  eyes  and  a  cheer- 
ful smile,  to  wait  upon  me  as  a  second  servant.    TVi^b  ^yA 
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F.'s  have  also  again  invited  me  to  take  up  my  former  qaar- 
tcrs  ill  their  house ;  but  the  houiie  ia  full  of  childrea  and 
guests,  and  i  will  not  abuse  their  hospitality ;  besides,  I 
so  infinitely  enjoy  my  solitude  and  my  liberty. 

Thia  is  Maunday-Thursday,  a  great  holiday  ia  the  Chiii* 
tian  Church,  and  I  liave  thia  morning  visited  two  church- 
es in  the  city.  There  was  great  pomp  in  them.  Ladies, 
dressed  as  for  a  ball,  knelt  upon  splendid  mats  in  silk  at- 
tire, and  satin  ahoes,  jewels,  gold  ornaments,  and  flowers, 
with  bare  neck  and  arms,  and  every  where  the  transparent 
black  mantillas,  and  every  where  glittering,  waving  fan*. 
Quite  young  girls,  even,  were  so  tricked  out ;  and  all 
around  them  stood  gentlemen  contemplating  the  ladiei 
through  their  lorgnettes.  The  sight  of  all  these  adorned, 
only  half-veiled  women  of  all  colors — for  inulattoea  also, 
very  splendidly  attired  and  with  magnificent  figures,  wers 
among  them — prostrated  in  crowds  on  their  knees  in  the 
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*'  There  is  plenty  of  love  and  passion  at  Cuba,"  said  a 
thoughtful  young  man,  a  resident  there,  to  me,  "  but  it  is 
more  frequently  on  the  side  of  vice  than  of  virtue." 

The  god  of  money  is  blindly  worshiped.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  a  marriage  takes  place  in  which  he  has  not  been 
consulted  before  any  other.  Ladies  who  remain  unmar- 
ried seldom  continue  blameless  in  their  lives.  Unmarried 
men  never  are  so. 

People  come  to  this  beautiful  island,  like  parasites,  mere- 
ly to  suck  its  life  and  live  at  its  expense.  But  it  ayenges 
itself,  flings  around  them  its  hundred -fold,  oppressive, 
snake-like  arms,  drags  them  down,  sufibcates  their  higher 
life,  and  changes  them  into  a  corpse  in  its  embrace. 

In  the  evening'.  I  have  again  visited  three  or  four 
churches.  They  are  splendidly  illuminated  this  evening, 
especially  the  choirs  and  around  the  altar-pieces.  They 
were  less  crowded  than  at  morning  mass,  and  now  princi- 
pally by  a  lower  class  of  people.  Several  seemed  to  be 
kneeling  and  praying  with  devotion.  There  sat,  one  on 
each  side  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  two  magnificent 
Spanish  dames  entirely  covered  with  jewels,  each  with  a 
table  before  her,  upon  which  a  collection  was  made  for 
the  poor.  One  single  jewel  from  all  their  splendor  would 
richly  have  outweighed  all  the  ofTeriDgs  of  those  humble 
people.  I  passed  in  and  out  without  impediment,  min- 
gled with  the  crowds  in  the  churches,  or  with  the  crowds 
in  the  streets,  and  all  was  peaceable  and  quiet.  The  ap- 
pearance was  of  a  people  going  about  to  amuse  themselves 
From  this  moment  to  Easter  Sunday  morning  at  about 
nine  o'clock,  a  profound  stillness  prevails  in  Havana ;  not 
a  single  volante  is  seen  in  the  streets.  To-morrow  after- 
noon they  will  be  occupied  by  a  great  procession. 

Easier  Sunday,  I  witnessed  the  procession  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  with  two  American  acquaintances,  from 
the  piazza  of  La  Plaza  des  Armas.  Ladies  dressed  as 
for  a  ball,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and  black,  attended  l^^ 
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gantlemcD,  filled  the  square  early  \a  the  afternoon,  iralk* 
ing  about,  talking,  and  iaughing.  The  mulatto  ladioi 
were  particularly  distlDguishable  by  their  showiaesB,  briU> 
iant  flowers  and  oraaments  in  their  hair  and  in  their  bo- 
soms, and  in  tliese  they  flaunted  about  in  the  style  of  prond 
peacooka.  It  was  eyident  that  people  were  expecting  a 
splendid  show.  In  the  twilight  the  procession  approacb- 
ed  with  candles  and  blazing  torches.  The  tigure  of  th« 
dead  Chriiit  is  borne  along  lying  upon  a  state-bed,  beneatit 
an  immense  chandelier,  which  lights  up  the  pale,  noblo, 
wax  countenance.  Mary  weeping  is  borne  after  in  & 
gold -embroidered  mantle,  and  with  a  golden  crown  on  har 
head ;  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  ban 
also  their  magnificent  garments.  The  procession  was 
large,  and  not  without  a  certain  pomp  and  dignity.  Among, 
those  who  took  part  in  the  procession,  I  observed  a  nanv- 
her  of  negroca  with  large  white  scarfs  bound  aoios9  ths 
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fired,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  chnrohes  begin  to  ring,  flags 
to  wave  in  the  harbor  and  on^the  ohorch  towers,  and 
trumpets  to  be  blown.  The  fast  is  at  an  end.  Yolantes 
drive  oat  of  the  gates,  and  negroes  rash  aboat  also,  shout- 
ing and  laughing ;  a  thoughtless,  universal  jubilation  at 
once  begins. 

During  all  this  I  quietly  betook  myself  to  my  favorite 
Cortina  de  Valdez.  It  was  the  loveliest  morning  that 
oould  be  imagined.  The  bright  blue  sea,  agitated  by  the 
wind,  flung  itself  in  lofty,  silvery-orested  waves  around  the 
feet  of  the  rooks  of  the  Moro,  and  the  flags  in  the  harbor 
fluttered  cheerfdlly  in  the  morning  breeze.  The  atmoe- 
phere  was  fiill  of  regenerated  life.  White  doves  flew  down 
to  the  white  marble  basin,  and  drank  of  its  firesh  spring 
waters ;  little  green  lizards  darted  about  on  the  wall  with 
love  and  delight ;  and  as  t  walked  along,  my  soul  utter* 
ed  these  words : 

She  walks  along  lonely, 

She  comeB  from  a  foreign  land ; 

She  is  distant  from  friends  and  from  kindred ; 

She  walks  along  lowly, 

Lonely  she  walks  among  strangers ; 

They  of  her  having  no  knowledge 

She  not  knowing  them ; 

They  look  upon  her 

With  cold  and  indifferent  glances. 

Tet  still  her  spirit 

0*erfloweth  with  joy, 

With  bliss  gusheUi  over, 

And  bright  are  her  eyes, 

With  warm  tears  of  gladness. 

She  haaoMfriend, 

One  friend  who  was  dead. 

And  he  has  arisen. 

And  this  is  his  day  of  arising, 

The  morning  of  Easter ! 

And  fresh  living  breeses, 

And  the  bzigfat  sun  ascending, 

And  the  ringing  of  chorch-bells, 

And  the  flattering  of  banners, 

And  flowers  unfblding. 
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April  •HMh.  Your  birth-day!  Blessings  on  the  day 
which  nave  me  my  dear  friend !  I  can  not  to^ay  pre- 
sent you  i.vitli  llowers,  bat  I  can  sit  down  in  thought  with 
yoii.  and  U-W  you  the  history  of  the  day,  which  was  to  me 
partv-rolored.  but  amusing,  and  which  will  perhaps  amnse 
you  more  thiin  a  bimquet. 

Two  Aincri<;an  gentlcmen,of  thechivalrio  species,  wbotn 
I  iinpc  our  Lord  will  bless  with  man's  boat  reward— good 
and  btantifnl  wives — had  taken  charge  of  me  and  my  ef- 
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oandelabra-likd  aloes,  and  saw  from  thence  a  glorious  sun- 
set ;  after  which  we  rowed  round  in  the  dark,  dear  shadows 
of  the  hills  on  the  water,  and  saw  it  drip  in  gold  and  silver 
drops  from  the  oars.  It  was  a  beantifril  excursion,  which 
had  only  one  shadow;  that  was  the  company  of  a  German 
gentleman,  who  had  a  great'  deal  of  that  imperiousness 
which  one  frequently  finds  in  European  gentlemen,  but 
seldom  or  never  in  Americans.  His  inflated  manner  form- 
ed on  this  occasion  a  great  contrast  to  the  single-minded- 
ness  of  the  American,  who,  in  his  simplicity,  was  so  far 
his  superior.     But  this  is  merely  en  passant, 

I  was,  in  reality,  going  to  tell  you  of  a  visit  which  I  and 
my  two  American  gentlemen  had  made  to  the  Cabildos  de 
Negros^  or  to  the  assemblies  of  the  free  negroes  of  the 
city.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  go  alone.  These  two 
gentlemen  offered  to  escort  me,  and  Mr.  C,  who  spoke 
Spanish  like  a  native,  undertook  to  obtain  admission  for 
us,  although  the  free  negroes,  in  general,  do  not  admit  of 
the  whites  in  their  society,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  so 
patient  or  so  much  under  restraint  as  in  the  United  States. 

As  these  clubs  generally  meet  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  of  the  Sunday,  we  set  ofi"  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
street  in  which  the  cabildos  are  situated,  for  they  occupy 
a  whole  street  near  one  of  the  toll-gates  of  the  city.  The 
whole  street  swarmed  with  negroes,  some  decked  out  with 
ribbons  and  bells,  some  dancing,  others  standing  in  groups 
here  and  there.  There  prevailed  a  wild  but  not  rude 
sort  of  lawlessness,  and  on  all  hands,  near  and  afar  off, 
,  was  heard  the  gay,  measured  beat  of  the  African  drum. 
Round  the  gates  of  the  different  halls  were  collected  groups 
of  white  people,  most  of  them  evidently  sailors,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  get  sight  of  what  was  passing  inside ;  but 
a  couple  of  negroes,  stationed  at  each  with  sticks  in  their 
hands,  kept  the  entrance  closed  with  good-tempered  de- 
termination, and  did  not  allow  the  doors  to  open  beyond 
half  way. 
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By  some  means,  however,  Mr.  C.  auoceeded  in  getting 
his  head  within  the  door  of  the  Luocoiii6cs'  Cabiido,  aoit 
thea  requested  permisition  for  la  Sig^tora  to  enter.  BotiM 
negro  heads  pe«ped  out,  and  when  they  saw  my  white, 
bonnet  and  veil,  and  the  Aowers  which  I  wore — for  I 
adorn  myaelf  mora  with  Howers  here  than  in  Sweden-^ 
they  looked  kind,  and  granted  pemiiasion  ^er  la  Siffnornt 
and  Uia  gentlemen  also  who  aooompanied  her  were  allovh- 
ed  to  enter ;  hut  the  door  waij  immediately  closed  to  Taii* 
ous  others  who  wishod  to  thrust  in  after  us. 

Chairs  were  oJlered  to  us  not  far  from  the  door ;  WV 
were  presented  to  the  queen  and  the  king  of  the  assembiyi 
who  made  demonstrations  of  good-will,  and  we  were  thas 
left  to  look  about  us  in  quiet. 

The  room  was  tolerably  large,  and  might  contain  abooi 
one  hundred  persons.  On  the  wall  just  opposite  to  iM 
was  paiut«rl  a  crown,  and  a  throne  with  a  canopy  over  it 
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whole  upper  portion  of  his  body  se^aed  to  move  in  snake- 
like  folds.  Still  making  these  serpentine  morements,  he 
stood  before  me  with  extended  hands,  I  being  not  at  all 
certain  whether  he  was  inviting  me  to  dance,  or  what  was 
the  meaning  of  his  apparently  friendly  grimaces,  and  his 
great,  black,  outstretched  hands.  At  length  he  uttered, 
with  other  words,  ^^per  la  bonita  /"  and  I  comprehended 
that  all  his  bowings  and  bedizenment  were  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  me,  and  I  made  my  ivply  by  shaking  one 
of  the  black  hands,  and  placing  within  it  a  silver  coin, 
after  which  we  exchanged  friendly  gestures,  and  my  friend 
made  a  serpentine  retreat,  and  began  to  dance  on  his  own 
account,  receiving  great  applause  from  the  by-standers. 
A  great  number  of  negroes  were  sitting  on  tho  benches, 
many  of  whose  countenances  were  earnest,  and  remarka- 
bly agreeable.  The  Luccom6es  have,  in  general,  beautifril 
oval  countenances,  good  foreheads  and  noses,  well-formed 
mouths,  and  the  most  beautiful  teeth.  They  look  less 
good-humored  and  gay  than  the  other  negro  tribes,  but 
have  evidently  more  character  and  intelligence.  The  na- 
tion is  regarded  as  rich,  in  c(msequence  of  the  great  prizes 
which  it  has  won  in  the  lottery,  and  this  wealth  it  is  said 
to  apply  to  a  good  use— the  purchasing  the  freedom  of 
slaves  of  this  tribe. 

These  cabildoes  are  governed,  as  I  have  already  said, 
by  queens,  one  or  two,  who  decide  upon  the  amusements, 
give  tone  to  the  society,  and  determine  its  extension.  They 
possess  the  right  of  electing  a  king,  who  manages  the  pe- 
cuniary affairs  of  the  society,  and  who  has  under  him  a 
aecretary  and  master  of  the  ceremonies.  The  latter  pre- 
sented me  with  a  small  printed  card,  which  gave  admis- 
•ion  t6  ti^  ^<  Cdbildo  de  SeHora  Santa  Barbara  de  la 
fMcion  Lucumi  Alagua.^^  * 

*  The  Luccomde  nation,  like  the  other  African  tribes,  Gangaa,  Con- 
goes,  &c.,  are  divided  into  many  subordinate  tribes,  with  their  various 
eognoxnens,  and  their  varions  places  of  meeting. 
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After  this,  and  whec  we  had  made  a  Uttla  offering  to 
the  treasury  of  the  society,  we  took  our  departure,  in  or- 
der to  visit  other  cabildoes.  And  in  all  caaea  they  were 
so  polite  as  to  give  free  Bccess  to  la  Signora,  la  bonitOf  . 
and  her  campanions.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  polite- 
ness is  to  be  attributed  to  the  negro  character,  or  to  ths 
Spani^  inlluence  upon  it,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
latter. 

I  waa  received  in  4ho  Cabildo  de  Gang-as  by  the  two 
queens,  two  young  and  very  pretty  black  girls,  dresaed  in 
perfectly  good  French  taste,  in  pink  gauze  dresses,  and. 
beautiful  bouquets  of  artificial  roses  In  their  bosoms  and 
their  hair :  they  both  smoked  cigarettes.  They  took  me 
kindly  each  by  the  hand,  seated  me  between  them,  and 
continued  to  smoke  with  Spanish  gravity.  One  of  them 
had  the  very  loveliest  eyes  imaginable,  both  in  form  and 
expression.     On  the  wall  opposite  to  us  was  a  large  and 
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in  a  Cabildo  de  CongoSj  the  Congo  dance,  as  I  had  seen 
it  in  the  bohea  at  St.  Amelia,  and  another  which  seemed 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  Spanish-Creole  dance,  Ynca  and 
Congo  dance.  There  is  considerably  more  animation  in 
the  latter  dances  than  in  the  former,  as  well  as  more  art 
and  poetical  feeling.  The  symbol  painted  upon  the  wall 
of  this  room  was  a  sun  with  a  human  face.  Here  also 
were  several  Christian  symbols  and  pictures.  But  even 
here,  also,  the  Christianized  and  truly  Christian  Africans 
retain  somewhat  of  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  their 
native  land.  The  Congo  and  Ganga  nations  seem  to  me 
born  of  a  more  careless  temperament,  and  have  a  more 
animal  appearance  than  the  Luccom6es. 

I  visited  two  other  cabildoes,  but  did  not  find  any  new 
features  of  interest,  and,  finally,  I  was  heartily  wearied  by 
the  noise,  and  the  rattling,  and  the  bustle,  and  the  dust, 
and  the  chaotic  disorder  in  the  dancing,  and  in  the  move- 
ments of  their  assemblies.  I  longed  for  pure  air  and  clear 
water,  and,  to  gratify  my  longing,  Mr.  F.  drove  me  in  his 
volante  to  Havana  harbor. 

It  was  sunset.  We  inquired  for  our  friend,  the  boat- 
man of  the  former  evening,  Safael  Hernandez,  who  soon 
made  his  appearance  with  his  splendid  boat,  La  Leonora 
Sositaj  and  rowed  us  out  into  the  harbor. 

Ah !  how  beautiful,  in  that  tranquil,  resplendent  even- 
ing, to  row  softly  along  that  palm-decorated  shore,  ant 
silently  to  inhale  the  pure  air,  and  to  contemplate  the 
soft,  clear  cdoring  of  every  object.  The  glowing  blush 
of  evening  tinged  all.  Presently  the  lamps  were  lighted 
on  the  quay  la  Alameda  di  Paula,  and  other  places  along 
the  harbor.  These  lit  up  the  shore  and  the  water  with  a 
wonderfully  pure  and  clear  splendor.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  light  anVair  here  possessed  sound  and  melody ;  I  hear, 
as  it  were,  their  purity,  while  it  strikes  upon  my  eye. 
And  now  I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  chaos  into  the 
world  of  pure  Ught  and  harmony.     But,  of  a  truth,  what 
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ball-room  would  not  have  seemed  to  me  daety  and  stiiling 
when  compared  with  this  rotunda  of  nature  beneath  tha 
heaven  of  Cuba. 

I  at^ked  our  boatmao — who  spoke  English  aa  well  U 
Spanish — whether  he  was  satisfied  with  his  condition  ui 
life.  He  shook  his  head  r  "  Things  were  going  dreadfiiUf 
with  him ;  ho  should  find  himself  compeiiod  some  fino 
morning  to  run  away  from  both  boat  and  city." 

"  You  smoke  too  many  cigarettes,  Hernandez  1"  said  I. 

"Only  twenty  a  day,  aignora!"  said  he,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

April  22rf.  Good-moming,  my  beloved  child :  I  get  cm 
charmingly  now  at  the  hotel,  i  have  full  freedom,  have 
every  thing  excellent,  and  the  good  Mrs.  Mary  doea  not  lot 
me  want  for  any  thing.  Early  in  the  morning  I  go  out 
to  walk  on  my  favorite  Cortina;  watch  the  wuves  break- 
ing against  the  rocks  of  the  Moro;  inhale  the  sea-breezea; 
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80  extremely  ludicroiifl.  I  never  before  heard  such  a  sue- 
cession  of  false,  jaw-breakio^y  inharmonioa»  tone&  I  can 
not  get  angry  with  them  for  laughing. 

I  go  to  my  friends,  the  F.'s,  generally  for  an  hour  every 
morning,  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  F.,  which  I  wish  to 
possess,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  best,  most  motherly  wom- 
en in  the  world. 

While  I  am  thus  occupied,  she  tells  me  the  experience 
of  her  lifetime  as  regards  the  negro  cluuracter.  Her  ob- 
servations agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  Mrs.  P.  Mrs 
F.  says,  as  she  does,  ^^  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  characters  and  tempers  of  the  negroes,  as  is  the  case 
among  the  white  races,  but  that  they  are,  in  general,  more 
aocessible  than  these  to  the  sentiment  of  attachment,  of 
tenderness,  and  gratitude.  The  whites  make  a  great  mis- 
take when  they  accuse  the  negroes  of  ingratitude.  They 
make  them  slaves,  they  demand  incessant  labor  from 
ihem,  and  require  after  that  that  they  should  be  grate- 
ful. G-rateful  for  what  ?  They  who  wish  really  to  be 
the  negro's  friend  will  find  him  grateful  and  noble-mind- 
ed. I  have  had  both  black  and  white  nurses  for  my 
children,  but  with  the  black  only  have  I  been  perfectly 
satbfied." 

An  affecting  proof  of  love  and  strength  of  charactei 
among  the  negroes  was  related  to  me,  in  the  history  of  a 
young  negro  couple  who  loved  each  other,  without  being 
able  to  marry,  because  the  master  of  the  young  negro 
woman  obstinately  refused  to  consent  to  her  marriage. 
Love,  however,  had  had  its  way,  and  the  young  lovers  had 
a  child.  The  miaster  of  the  negro  woman,  in  a  fury  of 
anger  at  this  discovery,  forbade  her  again  to  see  the  young 
roan,  or  he  to  see  his  dhild.  The  young  negro  was  in  serv- 
ice at  Mrs.  F.'s ;  he  was  an  excellent  young  man,  with  one 
only  fault — he  loved  liquor,  and  not  unfrequently  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  overcome  by  it ;  and  this  propensity  in- 
dreased  all  the  more,  now  that  tlie  sorrow  of  not  being 
Vol.  il— R 
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able  to  see  hia  wife  and  little  boy  often  almost  drove  faim 
to  despair.     Mra.  P.  said  to  him, 

"  If  you  will  break  yourself  of  this  habit  of  strong 
driuk,  I  will  allow  you  a  peso  a  week,  and  lay  the  money 
by  for  you,  and  with  it  you  may,  in  time,  buy  the  freedom 
of  your  child." 

From  this  moment  tlio  man  became  perfectly  sober,  and 
persevered  in  being  so  for  many  months.  After  this  time 
of  trial,  Mrs,  F.  paid  him  the  money  which  she  had  prom- 
iaed,  and  added  to  it,  in  order,  said  she,  to  show  him  her 
esteem  and  satisfaction,  aa  much  more  as  was  necessary 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  child.  Ho  kissed  her  hand 
with  joy  and  tears  of  gratitude;  he  was  beside  himself 
with  happiness,  and  with  the  prospect  which  was  allbrded 
him  of  sometime  being  able  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
the  child's  mother  also,  and  being  united  to  her.  This 
accomplishment.     In  the  mean 
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— ^besides,  I  should  not  in  Jamaica,  in  Central  America, 
nor  yet  in  South  America,  see  any  thing  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  vegetation,  population,  manners,  mode  of  build- 
ing, or  in  any  other  way  different  to  what  I  see  in  Cuba, 
under  the  tropical  heavens  and  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards. And  this  was  essential  to  me  for  my  picture  of  the 
New  World.  I  have  now  received  a  clear  impression  of 
its  southern  hemisphere.  Books  and  engravings  will  help 
me  to  see  the  difference. 

And  that  they  already  do.  I  have  seen  at  Mr.  F.'s  ei|- 
gravings  of  Mexico  and  other  cities  of  Spanish  America, 
which  seem  to  me  merely  repetitions  of  Havana.  And 
in  Prescott's  excellent  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  highlands 
of  these  countries,  as  well  as  with  the  noble  Aztecs  who 
once  dwelt  there.  » 

Christian  Aztecs  must  one  day  rule  over- these  glorioiu 
oodfetries,  and  upon  their  noble  heathen  foundation  erect 
a  new  temple,  a  new  community,  which  shall,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  make  them  the  highlands  of  the  world. 

I  have  beheld  the  countenance  of  the  earth  beneath  the 
sun's  warmest  beams,  where  they  call  forth  palms  and  cof- 
fee-shrubs. I  know  the  circumstances  of  every-day  human 
life  there,  its  pleasures  and  its  miseries.  I  have  compre- 
hended this  new  page  in  the  book  of  creaticm  and  the  life 
of  nature.  I  have  enjoyed  and  been  grateful.  And  after 
two  weeks'  longer  stay  in  Cuba,  to  see  Madame  C.  and  the 
paradisiacal  regions  of  the  Caffetal  to  the  east  of  Havana, 
I  shall  turn  from  the  tropics  and  the  palms  once  more  to- 
ward the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
hope  to  see  again  Sweden,  you,  and  all  my  dear  ones.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  home  of  the  pine-tree  is  my  home,  dearer  to 
me  than  the  palm-groves  here.  Here  I  could  not  live, 
after  all! 
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LETTER    XXXVI. 

San  Anlomo  ile  los  Bognos.  April  S3. 
Abroad  on  au  adv«Dture  in  foreign  landd,  my  dear  heart, 
and  for  the  momeDt  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind  ;  I  ain 
bere.  all  alone,  in  a  little  Spanish  posada  aifonda  (a  third- 
rate  pnblio  houiie),  as  uncomfortable  as  possible,  surround- 
ed by  people  who  do  not  understand  me,  and  whom  I  do 
not  underiitand  either.  I  am  here  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
a  volante  from  Signora  C,  which  is  to  take  me  to  her  plan* 
tation,  about  five  Eogliah  milod  from  thia  placo.  Possibly, 
however,  she  may  not  yet  have  received  the  letter  whioh 
announced  my  arrival  here,  and  the  volante,  in  that  case, 
may  not  come  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I,  in  the  mean  time, 
shall  have  to  stop  here;  but  1  am  neither  uneasy  nor  in 
want  of  food,  fat  my  little  traveling  fairy  is  with  me,  and 
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mnee,  and  "^  palms  and  splendid  flowere  of  ihe  oaffdtais 
ehone  oat  the  whole  length  of  the  way.  The  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  island  is  oelebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
coffee  plantations,  the  most  splendid  days  of  which  are 
now  over,  as  they  are  not  able  to  prodaee  coffee  in  the 
same  quantity  and  of  tiie  same  exoelleat  quality  as  the 
more  soathem  plantations  of  the  island,  and  are,  in  oonse- 
qnenoe,  somewhat  on  the  deoline.  San  Antonio  de  las 
Bagnos  is  a  small  city  or  town,  oelebrated  £ar  p$  baths, 
and  for  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  of  its  neighb^- 
hood.  Plantations  lie  scattered  among  Ihese  hills,  where 
the  heat  is  never  extreme,  where  the  8e»-breejBes  contin- 
ually blow,  And  the  grass  is  green  the  year  round  ;  airy 
habitations  are  these,  with  splendid  views  over  the  vast 
spa.  San  Antonio  is  further  celebrated  for  a  subterranean 
Tiver,  which  I  diall  go  out  and  endeavcnr  to  discover  for 
TMMol£  I  have  dismissed  die  guide  whom  my  friend  Don 
Manuel  obtained  for  me,  saying  that  he  was  a  coquin^  and 
who  a{q)eared  to  me  to  be  such  in  so  high  a  degree,  that 
I  considered  him  quite  capable  of  pitching  me  down  into 
the  subterranean  river  i^ri^ioh  I  was  going  to  see.  I  ex* 
ensed  myself^  therefore,  on  the  {dea  of  el  vento.  It  blows 
so  into  my  room  that  I  can  not  write  any  more.  The  pa^ 
per  is  in  a  perpetual  flutter. 

Caffetal  U  Ckmeordia,  Ajpzil  27th. 

I  have  had,  since  I  last  wrote,  various  small  aoea«iness- 
es  and  misadventures,  but  all  of  vdiich  tamed  oat  for  the 
best,  and  I  now  write  to  you  from  Madame  C.'s  beautiful 
coffee  ^^antation,  where  I  am  staying  amid  the  most  de* 
lightful  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  her  lovely  funily. 

I  upeaA  the  day  quite  alone  at  Ban  Antonio  in  my  little 
pasada.  My  room,  however,  although  naked  and  bare  of 
furniture,  was  clean,  and  Baimund,  the  servant  of  the 
house,  was  very  respectful  and  kind,  and  b^an  by  de- 
grees, oat  of  pure  good-will,  I  believe,  to  understand  me^ 
and  if  I  had  not  been  left  alone  in  tins  pasada  for  a  tiiaA\ 
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and  if  tliest;  little  adverse  circuraatanoea  had  not  occurred, 
I  should  not  liiivo  made  acquaintance  with  San  Antomo 
de  los  liafT''")',  a»  I  have  now  done,  and  that  would  have 
been  a  girat  jilty. 

When  1  had  dined  on  Home  excellent  boiled  beef  and 
yama,  and  the  day  began  to  grow  cool,  I  set  out  on  a  »1- 
itary  ramble,  liaving  long  since  become  hardened  againat 
the  wondering  glances  of  the  screaming  and  skipping  ne- 
gro children,  whu  always  follow  me  at  first  when  I  go  oat 
alone. 

Some  palm-thatched  huts,  standing  in  a  plantation- 
grove  at  a  little  distance  from  the  posada,  attracted  me, 
bccanse  I  iiresumcd  them  to  be  the  dwellings  of  negroes ; 
and  1  was  not  deceived  in  this  respect.  I  soon  foroid 
myself  wandering  in  a  small  irregular  town,  thrcngh 
streets  of  birch-bark  and  brushwood  cottages,  sanounded 
with  little  ganlens,  and  the  beautiful  trees  and  vegetatioi 
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French  family  there  before  the  revolution  on  the  island. 
She  expressed  herself  very  imperfectly  in  French,  but 
nevertheless  gave  me  a  deal  of  information  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  little*  town.  They  seemed 
to  be  happy  and  contented  ;  supported  themselves  on  their 
small  allotments  of  land  and  by  their  animals,  as  well  as 
by  doing  work  of  various  kinds  for  the  people  of  the  city. 
She  herself  took  in  washing,  and  was  well  contented  with 
her  world.  At  the  present  moment  she  was  enjoying  a 
dolce  far  nienie,  and  so  also  was  her  husband,  who  could 
not  speak  any  other  language  than  Spanish,  and  therefore 
did  not  take  part  in  our  conversation,  but  sat  and  smoked 
his  cigar  with  an  expression  of  the  most  cordial  good-na- 
ture and  contentment.  When  I  saw  some  banana-treejii 
in  the  garden  (which  was  not  remarkably  well  kept),  I 
asked  her  whether  she  ate  bananas  at  breakfast.  This  in- 
quiry seemed  to  be  inconceivably  entertaining,  and,  al- 
most choking  with  laughter,  she  said  she  must  have  roast- 
ed meat  and  coffee  at  breakfast,  but  that  her  husband  ate 
roasted  bananas. 

Wishing  that  happy  old  couple  a  long  life  in  their  cot- 
tage, I  went  on  my  way,  and  every  step  increased  my  de- 
light at  the  irregular,  but  poetical  and  picturesque  scene 
which  San  Antonio  de  los  Bagnos  presented  to  my  view. 

Imagine  ruins  of  old,  lofty  walls  and  porticoes  covered 
with  fresco-paintings,  among  small  white  or  gayly  tinted 
Cuban  houses  and  small  palm-thatched  negro  huts,  all 
standing  in  picturesque  confusion ;  a  deep  but  narrow 
river,  as  clear  as  crystal,  its  banks  overgrown  with  shad- 
owy trees,  among  which  stand  negro  huts,  with  their 
palm-leaf  roofs,  and  over  these,  bending  down  from  the 
sloping  banks,  bananas  and  bamboo-trees,  and  all  around 
bushes  covered  with  red  and  yellow  flowers ;  in  the  river 
imagine  boys  bathing  and  gamboling  about,  and  old  stone 
and  wooden  bridges  spanning  it,  with  their  pointed  pil- 
lars and  buttresses;  and  majorals  riding  over  the  bridges 
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with  piatofs  at  their  saddle-bows,  and  swords  with  silrar 
hilta  by  their  sides  ;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  verdant 
banks  of  t!io  river,  or  bcDeatb  cocoa  and  bamboo  trees,  in 
gardens,  or  beside  the  old  porticoes  and  the  ruined  walhw 
groups  of  olive- CO mplexionod  or  white  wcmieO)  for  the  most 
part  young  and  handsome,  some  smoking  cigarettes,  othr 
crs  with  whitfi  flowers  in  their  hair,  commonly  aoknowl- 
edging  the  salutation  of  the  pauser-by  with  graceful  io- 
cllnations  of  the  head,  and  a  mclodioua  "  Buono  tarda, 
Sig^nora .'"  and  hero  and  there  groups  of  ligbtly-oUd  pefr 
pie,  jolly  negro  men  and  women,  and  stark-naked  negro 
children,  carrying  themselves  like  regular  little  savages; 
white  men  sitting  on  the  stone  walls,  or  wandering  slowly 
along,  smoking  cigars;  and  over  all  this  that  mild  Ijrop- 
ioal  sky,  that  delicious  air,  a  soft  but  joyous  light — a. 
slumberous,  joy-giving,  far  mente  life — and  yon  see  aa 
outline  of  the  panorama  which  I  contemplated  wandering 
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And  before  long,  I  was  prepared  to  Teoehre  Don  Ilde- 
phonso  Miranda,  whioh  I  did  in  a  room  adjoining  mine, 
and  of  iiie  same  unpretending  oharacter. 

Don  Ildephonso  Miranda  whistled  to  tlie  people  of  the 
posada^*  and  tiiey  flew  forward  to  receive  his  oommands ; 
he  motioned  with  his  hands,  and  they  flew  to  all  distan- 
#ei  to  fulfill  them. 

As  for  myself  La  Miranda  was  really  en  caballero  per- 
fetto^  infinitely  polite  in  tone  and  mannner ;  he  allowed 
me  the  nse  of  his  volante  and  his  calashero  to  convey  me 
to  Madame  C.'s;  breakfasted  with  me;  arranged  every 
thing  as  I  vnshed ;  and  when  I  was  about  to  set  ofi*,  and 
inquired  for  my  bill  at  the  poscula,  it  was  already  paid 
by  La  Miranda !  It  would  have  been  no  use  protesting 
against  it,  neitlier  woxdd  it  have  been  becoming ;  I  tndat- 
ed  it,  therefore,  as  unimportant,  and  thanked  him,  with 
a  compliment  on  the  politeness  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
politeness  is  really  great  toward  ladies  and  foreigners, 
and  must  be  founded  on  a  certain  national  pride,  which, 
at  the  bottom,  is  noble  and  beautiful. 

I  drove  to  the  residenoe  of  Madame  C,  the  CafTetal  la 
Concordia,  in  Don  lidephonso's  volante  and  in  a  tropical 
hot  wind,  whioh  raised  all  the  red  dust  on  the  road  in  a 
whirlwind;  and  in  ihat  flying  career,  and  through  the 
cloud  of  red  dust,  I  could  merely  see,  in  passing,  the  beau- 
tiful palms  and  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  cafiistals,  gleam- 
ing above  the  stone  walls  which  bounded  either  side  of 
ike  way. 

Madame  C.  was  not  at  home  on  her  plantation ;  she 
was  away  at  the  sea,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  inland, 
for  the  sake  of  bathing,  together  with  her  sons  and  grand- 
children ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  morning  that  she  would 

*  Whistling  to  people  of  the  aeirant-dasa  is  customaiy  in  Cuba,  and 
they  make  use  of  it  also  among  themselves.  The  soond  is,  however, 
rather  a  hissing  than  a  whistling  sound,  like  a  riiarp  **  Hi*'  aaft  is  sndi- 
•bls  at  a  coMidenfale  dietanee. 
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be  able  to  receive  mina  «ad  Inr  Km**  lettiM.  Bafc  Hit 
■teward  on  the  plantation,  Deft  Faliz,  ft  pottO)  ^Umljgm- 
tleman,  leoeived  me  with  SpBuiah  oourts^,  and  nid, 

"  Toute  la  maistm  ett  i  votn  ditfoiUiom  !  Vomt  Iter 
chezvoui.  Detposexiatttmt.  Lmwuiiaomntitvmu.  G* 
n^eit  pat «»  compliments" 

We  dined  together,  the  polite  old  genttemaii  and  a^- 
self.  Don  Felix  spoke  of  Madam*  C.  vith  an  g^iaaiiBB 
of  wonbip. 

"  Oh,  &ett  tine  dawu,  mm  imme,  eomwte'  <f  y  «■  «  patf 

Trinidad,  a  kind  negro  woman  with  lordy  cyaa,  and 
who  speaks  a  little  Frenoh,  is  my  fsmwu  df  dkamhrw^aai 
I  slept  that  night  at  Uiia  {daoe.  ThcnartTnomingtwight 
a  letter  from  Madame  C,  inviting  me  to  join  kSE  at  the 
eea-ooast,  arranging  all  for  mj  coming,  and  aj^KHntiqgSi 
my  oompanioD  the  very  deareat  of  all  handaome  and  graaa- 
fill  1-ny.,  A,1,,1|,1i„  ?,.  tvy,.1v,.  y..;ir.^  ol,?,  Madame'C.'s  eldest 
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handsome  and  oharming  she  appeared  as  she  advanced 
toward  me  in  her  long  white  costame,  with  her  mild,  pale 
conntenanoe,  her  nohle  bearing,  her  beautiful  manner. 
She  seemed  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  the  most 
refined  womanly  grace  was  impressed  on  face  and  form. 
Around  the  beautiful  lady  stood  two  young,  tall,  hand- 
some men,  her  two  youngest  sons,  Alfred  and  Sidney  S., 
and  a  handsome  Spanish  lady,  the  wife  of  the  eldest,  and 
their  six  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  all  handsome ; 
and  in  the  outskirts  of  this  beautiful  group,  negro  men, 
and  women,  and  dogs. 

A  oottaga  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  river,  and  op- 
posite that  of  Madame  C.'s,  is  prepared  for  me.  I  shall 
be  there  quite  alone,  and  the  excellent  lady  has  made  it 
as  comfortable  as  it  can  be,  with  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a 
table.  The  wind  blows  straight  through  its  walls  of 
brushwood,  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  but  then  it  is  the 
wind  of  Cuba.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood — ^nothing  but  swampy,  low  meadow,  and 
beyond  that  the  great  sea,  which  extends,  unbroken  by 
rocks,  into  limitless  distance.  We  are  here  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  island,  in  a  desolate  region,  inhabited  alone 
by  poor  fishermen,  for  whom  Madame  C.'s  residence  among 
them  makes  the  red-letter  days  of  the  year.  The  whole 
has  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  may  do  for  a  few  days.  I 
am  almost  sorry  that  I  have  come  here,  because  I  fear 
that  I  have  caused  a  deal  of  inconvenience  to  the  sea- 
bathing family.  They  are,  however,  too  polite  to  wish  me 
to  perceive  it,  and  I  have  determined  to  be  contented  with 
every  thing ;  and  that  is  not  difficult  in  this  air.  We  fared 
sumptuously  at  a  small  table  on  the  piazza  of  Madame  C.'s 
palm-hut,  and  afterward  sat  talking  by  star-light  in  the 
mild  sea-wind,  as  I  have  not  talked  for  a  long  time,  on 
interesting  periods  in  history — ^in  Swedish  history  among 
the  rest,  for  this  intellectual  lady  and  her  well-educated 
sons  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  main  features. 
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It  wn^  iicnr  iijii)nii,'}it  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  faithfal 
old  .-iTviiiit.  I  riM<')ii'il  tho  iither  aide  of  the  riror  hy  raeain 
of  [i  <Tn/y  'i].l  liriil^r:  it  blew  strongly  froni  the  eea,u>d 
till'  wrivi-  iipiircil  viTv  much.  The  ^mthern  Cross,  with 
it'  <;li>ry  •'!  I'i'tiiiiiir's  Htars,  and  the  magnifioeot  star  in 
th>-  ?!ii|i  Ar^ci.  ('anopiia,  »hi>Kl  liriijht  above  the  aea  in 
till'  sDiiilicrn  hi'iivi'iis ;  1  groetetl  thoiii,  and  crept  into  my 
liiit.  The  ii^'lit  was  blown  out;  but  tho  stars  peeped  in 
iiinnii,'li  tin-  <i|"-iiiiin  f>f  tho  wiuiiiiw  which  faced  the  sea. 
Till'  I'urtuiti  of  till'.  bi>d  fanned  and  lluttorcd  about  in  the 
winil :  1)111  it  w:is  tlic  wind  of  Cuba.  I  lay  down  In  my 
bi-il  wilii  it  whisiliii:;  ronnd  tne,  and  though  1  did  not  sleep 
inu<:b.  yi'l  still  (MijoyMl  an  uuapealiablo  plcasnre,  as  if 
b'irni!  iipwiird  by  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  freah, 
•;i^nll<A  spirit  of  i]w  soa.  I  did  nut  s<!Oni  to  be  conscious 
of  my  |iliysieul  iKting;  I  felt,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
dpirit. 
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ilL  The  lemaioder  of  the  fkmily  and  I  sat  and  talked 
together  oheerfally  enough  in  the  evening  till  half  past 
ten,  when  I,  in  storm  and  darkness,  partly  splashing,  and 
partly  leaping  through  water,  reached  my  cottage,  where, 
with  the  storm  roaring  round  me,  and  amid  showers  of 
rain,  I  still  passed  a  very  good  night. 

The  next  morning  the  oamp  broke  up,  and  we  returned 
to  the  oaffetal  by  the  same  narrow  brook  whioh  we  had 
before  traversed  to  reach  La  Pldya,  In  the  crowded 
apace,  the  heat  and  inconvenienoe  of  all  kinds,  I  felt  a 
«8ort  of  silent  despair  in  being  obliged  to  increase  the  gen^ 
oral  discomfort,  thon^  by  only  one  individual  additional 
presence;  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  the  amiable  old  lady,  who,  though  herself  very  un- 
well, yet  endeavored  to  shelter  under  her  parasol  as  many 
:af  the  young  ones  as  die  could  from  tiie  heat,  and  to  save 
my  legs  by  theirs.  The  youngest  Bambino  screamed  the 
whole  half  of  the  way.  At  length,  weaned  out,  and  in  a 
'very  deplorable  ooncQtion,  we  reached  the  caffetaL. 

But  we  recovered  ourselves ;  and  in  the  evening  we  sat 
out  on  the  beautiful  piazza,  and  saw  the  brilliant  cuoulios 
floating  through  Ihe  air,  and  listened  to  Spanish  segui- 
dillas,  whioh  Alfredo  8.,  who  is  romantically  handsome, 
sang  to  the  guitar  with  a  beautiful  voice,  and  the  utmost 
feeling  and  expressicm,  so  that  it  did  one's  soul  good  to 
hear  him.  How  different  is  the  same  song  when  sung 
with  or  without  soul !  Theee  Spanidi  seguidillas,  the  pe- 
-ouliar  national  songs  of  Spain,  have  also  its  peculiar  na^ 
tional  spirit,  which  breathes  from  them  with  indescriba- 
ble freshness  and  nature.  One  Teoognises  in  them  the 
inspiration  of  a  youthful  primeval  life.  They  have  this 
in  common  with  our  popular  songs,  however  different  they 
niay  be  from  them  in  temperament  and  character.  Our 
melodies  are  deeper  and  richer,  but  there  is  more  sunshine 
-in  theirs,  and  a  more  joyous  and  a  warmer  life. 


Again  I  blew  God  that  h*  tmmVm  nam  i 
the  pnqihetar  of  this  planirtiwi,  to  1» .  aaqoaiBlad  i 
and  to  love  one  of  tfaoM  Iwulifiil  matamal  i 
are  a  bleaaing  in  all  tha 
are  able,  at  least  for  a 
slavery  its  oppressive  fatten^  and  to.alknr  tha 
fiirget  them. 

This  was  very  booh  eviikntlD  me  from  tin 
joy  of  the  negro  peo[^  in  bn  Mtami  to  die 
and  fitom  the  beamiag  oonnteBaiMae  iriiiah  n 
leplied  to  her  joyooa,  ooidial  Mlntatii 
day  only  makes  this  the  more  clear,  u  I  nlaBtty 
the  motherly  spirit  iriiiek  indnoea  bar  to  Tint  t 
among  the  slaves  henel^  to-aand  them  the  find,  t 
them  the  little  indnlganoe  vriiioh  they  haTe  wid 
as  I  have  seen  how,  daily,  on  the  piana,  her-i 
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conversed  more  cordially  in  our  own  firee  country.  Tho 
young  anticipating  mother  was  evidently  certain  that  her 
child  would,  in  the  handsome  white  lady,  meet  with  a 
motherly  protector. 

A  little  negro  lad,  who  was  one  day  playing  with  her 
youngest  grandson,  rushed  up  to  her  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  complaining,  *'  He  calb  me  a  negro  without 
shame  !"  {un  negre  sans  honte). 

^<  Don't  play  any  longer  with  him  !"  said  Madame  C, 
gravely.  "  Don't  play  with  him  now,"  continued  she, 
addressing  the  other  negro  boys  around  them.  And  the 
handsome  little  Edwardo  received  a  reproof,  and  was  left 
alone  and  witii  downcast  looks' for  some  time. 

I  often  admire  the  patience  with  which  she  allows  her- 
self to  be  surrounded  and  followed^  by  the  active  little 
troop  of  black  children,  who  kick  up  a  cloud  of  dust  on 
the  roads  around  her  white  figure.  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  endure  it  as  she  does;  but  I  shall  often  in  memory 
hear  her  gentle  voice  say,  as  she  frequently  does,  when  I 
turn  the  conversation  to  this  subject, 

'^  These  poor  creatures,  whose  lot  is  so  hard,  who  labor 
for  us,  and  have  so  little  prospect  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, ought  we  not  to  alleviate  their  fate,  and  sweeten 
their  lives  by  all  means  in  our  power?  I  can  not  bear 
to  see  any  thing  suffer — not  even  an  animal  It  is  a  con- 
solation to  me  to  know  that  my  negroes  are  fond  of  me. 
1  am  fond  of  them,  and  I  have  always  found  them  de- 
voted, and  anxious  to  do  all  that  I  wish  them  to  do.  They 
are  by  no  means  difficult  to  manage  when  they  once  see 
that  people  really  wish  them  well,  and  desire  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  just  toward  them. 

''  I  never  allow  any  flogging  to  take  place  on  this  plant- 
ation without  my  express  permission.  The  majorals  are 
rude,  uneducated  men,  and  often  will  strike  a  negro  in 
passion  and  from  ill  humor.  This  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed.    When  a  negro  is  guilty  of  any  offense  which  de- 


Hires  paDtduiMnt, 

Htba 
withoot  paniiMi,  and  <n)y 


tfaam  to  bs  ill  tued." 

"It  u  Dot,theii<tni^"Hid  I,t 

baT«  been  told  iiTili    iiimrtlwlii  iifliii  iij i.  lai  lil 

ID  tbs  sUve  distarUnen  m  1646  Hm  kadaat  mmtm 
wore  tfaoHt  wko  wera  fint  uiiudBwd  liy  tiwilaTaal^ 

"Ab,  do!"  retnnud  M«Jwne  G^"  ' 
in  aooorduuM  with  hno—  BHtam !  It  li 
very  time  tbst  I  wu  tpatm  dboe  Bnmg  nqr  ■ 
thBy  it  WIS  who  wmtolMd  one  mj  wtMy.  Mj  mm  w 
obliged  to  go  to  hii  jrfaatetion  on  IIm  momtheai  mimxtH^ 
ialaad,  whare  jost  tfasn  Hm  tamnlt  wm  in  fiBll  testm,  Sb 
majoral  wta  absent  for  a  tisM.     I  s 
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one  t»l  my  niujorals  armed  and  walking  sentry  before  nay 
"house.  1  called  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  any  thing  were 
mmiss. 

*' '  No;  all  is  tranquil,'  replied  he ;  ^bnt  we  fear,  I  and 
-my  comrades,  that  some  of  the  negroes  6om  —  might 
come  here  and  disturb  your  grace,  and  therefore  we  de- 
termined to  keep  watch  oyer  your  hodse  in  turn  every 
night,  so  that  your  graoe  might  be  able  to  sleep  quietly.' 

''  I  thanked  him  for  this  proof  of  devotion,  and  inquired 
how  the  negroes  were  behaving,  and  whether  they  worked 
as  usual. 

^'  ^  Better  than  usual,'  was  the  reply;  'fhey  know  that 
fai  Signora  confides  in  them,  and  they  wish  to  prove  that 
they  deserve  her  confidence.  Your  grace  will  be  always 
«afe.' " 

After  these  proofs  of  the  fidelity  and  worth  of  the  ne- 
gro diaraoter,  tbe  noble  lady  can  not  do  other  than  suffer 
from  the  (Cruelty  and  the  injustice  which  she  sees  practiced 
by  BO  many  ot  the  slave-owners  toward  their  slaves. 

*^  Often,"  said  she,  on  one  occasion,  ^^have  I,  in  the  bit- 
terness which  this  has  occasioned,  vnshed  that  they  all 
could  be  free !" 

I  often  observe  in  her  a  shudder,  as  of  anguish,  and  hear 
a  sigh  when  the  whip  is  heard  to  crack,  which  is  the  sig- 
nal for  the  slaves  to  go  to  work ;  for  here  even  she  has 
not  the  power  of  having  this  abominable  signal  changed. 
Another  mere  musieal  sound  is  heard  daily,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  a  kmg,  rfielodious,  feir-re- 
eounding  blast  is  blown  on  a  shell,  the  summons  firom 
labor  of  such  negro  women  as  have  infants  at  the  breast, 
to  go  and  suckle  them,  and  rest  before  doing  so. 

So  universally  known  is  the  kind  disposition  of  Madame 
C.  toward  her  negro  slaves,  that  she  is  often  besought  by 
strange  negroes  who  have  displeased  their  masters  to  be- 
Mme  their  intercessors,  and  have  them  spared  from  pun- 
It  Se  not  an  unusual  thing  in  CtLb«w  iQ\  ^^ 


.1..  i'<  chiHi.'-u  fniiii  aiii<>iig  the  white  people  • 
/  '  ■  ■  .  :i  Miiiln'iia  to  intercede  for  them  with  their 
|.i  I  ■'  ■!  uwniT.  who  si'ldoiii  or  never  refuses  pardon 
. ,  ii':  11  liiu.i  ask.-d.  Madame  C.  has  often  beea  reqne^t- 
,  ;  111  !,iiuiiii!  Mu'frina,  and  never  in  vain.  Who,  indeed. 
>  'iilil  r<-l'usothut  noble,  charmini;  woman  any  thing  wliicb 
•  ii.i  iiiij^ht  iisk  fur.'  Wherever  her  white,  heaiitiful  form 
riiliiar-s  (^ht-  iilwuv:*  'n  dresiied  in  white),  :jhe  seems  to  be 
a  iiir.isi'iigcT  i)f  |ieii(!o. 

Uadame  C  was  bom  in  San  Domingo,  of  Frenct  par- 
ents, who  fled  thither  from  France  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  During  the  bloody  tumults  of  San  Domingo,  eha 
and  her  family  were  saved  by  the  devoted  zeal  of  faithful 
slaves.  During  the  beautiful  evenings  of  my  stay  in  the 
house  of  this  cxRoUent  woman,  and  which  we  E<pend  on 
the  piazza,  or  in  quietly  wandering  in  the  palm-gjoves  of 
the  plantation,  i^he  has  related  to  mo  many  epiaodea  from 
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dnring  her  misfortunes  (she  lost  her  husband,  Marques  C, 
and  her  youngest  son  by  cholera,  and  suffered  greatly  in 
property  by  the  late  hurricanes),  she  lost  her  inclination 
for  these  cheerful  occupations ;  but  the  delight  I  have  in 
natural  objects,  and  my  fever  for  drawing,  have  revived  it 
in  her,  and  if  I  could  remain  here  some  months,  we  should 
make  together  a  beautiful  album  of  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  Cuba,  and  it  would  be  very  agreeable,  if  greater  and 
dearer  vocations  did  not  prevent  me ! 

Many  kinds  of  trees  are  blossoming  now  that  the  rainy 
season  is  at  hand.  Cuculios  come  out  in  great  numbers, 
and  constitute  here,  as  at  Ulndustrie^  my  amusement  and 
my  torment.  Madame  C.  can  not,  she  declares,  say  suffi- 
cient about  the  splendor  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vege- 
tation during  the  rainy  season,  nor  of  the  pomp  and  gor- 
geous coloring  of  the  clouds.  She  would  willingly  tempt 
me  to  remain  and  see  all  this— with  her! 

We  are  now  alone  here,  she,  her  youngest  son,  the 
young,  giant-like  Sidney  S.,  and  three  of  the  second  son's 
children,  namely,  my  little  Cabellero  Adolpho ;  a  most 
charming,  pretty,  and  gracious  little  girl,  Michaelita,  the 
image  of  her  grandmother ;  and  a  little  boy,  Edwardo,  a 
living  counterpart  of  Corregio's  Amor.  Madame  C.  reads 
with  the  children  in  the  forenoon,  while  I  draw  and  write 
in  my  own  room.  The  afternoons  and  evenings  we  spend 
together.  No  one  can  live  more  agreeably  than  I  do  here, 
but  the  phrensy  of  drawing  continues,  and  leaves  me  no 
peace.  I  am  drawing  Madame  C.'s  portrait,  that  I  may 
carry  home  with  ine  her  gentle  countenance,  her  beautiful, 
intelligent  eyes,  which  so  faithfully  mirror  her  soul.  I 
am  taking  a  portrait  of  the  poetically-beautiful  head  of 
Sidney  S.  for  his  mother.  I  am  drawing  a  group  of  their 
sweet  children,  and  while  I  paint  them  I  am  enchanted  by 
the  witchery  of  their  countenances,  the  beauty  of  their 
eyes.  I  am  drawing  the  trees,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  and 
birds  which  surround  me,  and  I  am  continually  ia  a  «»ta^ 
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of  half  doBper&ttDn  tlMit  I ^UigBt  m  Vm»  4am ^-^ 
ahnt  time  that  I  have  to  Mtoain  ken.  Zhw  Oi^SM  m 
tbe  most  beutifdl  and  tba  bait  Jtfpt«fvvi4dBhI.feai» 
yetBoeD.  UiewhalflofttkdiitriatHfitU^faB&aili^ 
ations,  aod  is  the  tkaa  af  Aaix  p»BqwMty  vMir  w>4|E 
these-ifl  said  to  havo  bean  •  little  pwdiw  pf  ft—wjy  pi 
uxnry;  tbait  propriatota  wNdathn  e—h  at)Mr  mi— gliit 
ioenoa  pf  afe  and  laviA  ■lyailHwifc  fiigatft'C.ttilHVt 
Land  of  ray  LeautiFul  friend,  wob  one  of  the  moat  iltstb- 
guiahed  planters  for  affluenoe,  luagiiifiocnt  lilierality,  anj 
b^ieficence.  He  M'as  one  day  dioiog  witli  a  neiglilwri 
the  hour  of  hia  return  arrived,  and  bis  volants,  drawl 
by  three  magnificent  haraeit,  drovo  np  to  the  house ;  iba  | 
guesta,  on  thi:d,  rose  to  the  ^vindows  to  i>ee  the  horaes  «[ 
Signor  C,  which  were  oelobrated  for  their  boauty. 

"Ah!   how  happy  I  should  bo  if  I  were  po^sesaed  of 
suoh  horses,"  exclaimed  one  lady,  aii  Uie  splendid  oreal> 
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large  trees,  and  among  these  a  magnifioent  oeiba,  lie  still 
in  the  pasture  meadows,  prostrate  on  the  ground.  In  the 
garden,  however,  all  is  again  in  the  most  beantifdl  lax- 
nrianoe,  and  the  lorely  aviary  contains  a  number  of  rare 
birds.  The  house,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Sidney  S.  for  his 
mother,  by  the  help  of  the  negroes  alone,  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  which  I  have  seen  in  Cuba;  so  dexterous  are 
negroes  as  handicraftsmen.  The  greater  number  of  arti- 
sans in  Cuba  are  negroes,  and,  as  such,  they  gain  so  much 
that  they  can  easily  purchase  their  own  freedom. 

When  at  sunset  I  walk  with  Madame  C,  quietly  con 
▼ersing  in  some  of  the  many  alleys  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tion, I  can  not  help  stopping  again  and  again,  enraptured 
by  the  beauty  and  grace  both  in  the  form  and  movement 
ef  the  young  palm-trees  which  grow  there.  There  is  an 
incomparable  grace  about  the  branches  of  the  cocoa-palm 
in  its  youth.  Regularity  and  ease,  precision  and  freedom, 
majesty  and  gentleness,  reveal  themselves  hero  in  living 
symbols.  There  is  also  among  the  beautiful  features  of 
this  place  a  gigantic  berceau,  or  lofty  arcade  of  bamboo, 
called  in  Spanish  cagna  brava,  which  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  a  magnificent  gtiadarajah  of  king-palms.  Whrn 
I  behold  the  setting  sun  through  this  light  green  temple 
aroh,  and  see  the  delicate  branches  of  bamboo  forming 
lofty  Grothic  aroades — ^the  grace  of  which  is  indescribable 
— against  the  pale  red  and  golden  clouds  of  the  western 
heaven,  I  feel,  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  joy, 
that  the  creative  artist  must  here  drop  his  pen  and  pen- 
cil, and  say,  discouraged  like  Carlo  Congo  in  the  dance, 
^  No !  it  is  of  no  use !"  No,  it  is  not  of  any  use  to  lift  the 
hands  to  imitate,  only  to  worship ;  but  it  is  of  use  to  see 
these  fieishicmings  of  the  greatest  artist,  to  learn  from  them 
to  worship,  and  that  the  mind,  and  art  itself,  may  be  en- 
nobled and  inspired  by  them  ! 

I  rise  early  in  the  mornings  to  draw,  and  to  see  from 
my  window  two  large  bushes  of  hybiscus,  with  their  fiery 
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Standing  on  one  leg  under  a  oasuarina-tree,  with  long,  out- 
stretched branches,  and  turn  their  long  necks  in  snake-like 
curves  over  their  backs.    It  is  most  amusing  to  see  them. 

Here,  as  every  where  else  in  the  world,  people  are  nev- 
er  satisfied  with  the  weather  which  Grod  sends  them.  As 
people  often  in  our  country  long  for  rain,  so  are  they  long- 
ing for  it  now  in  Cuba.  And  the  hot  air  and  the  red 
"dust  causes  the  longing  for  rain  here  to  be  something 
burning  and  tormenting.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  deliciousness  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Cuba,  and  I  have  enjoyed  both  extremely;  yet 
even  here,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  magnificence,  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  a  sort  of  foreboding  of  what  home-sickness  must 
be.  There  are  moments  when  I  do  not  dare  to  think  of 
our  cool  summer  nights,  and  the  white,  soft  mists  which 
arise  in  the  evening,  and  lie  like  white  veils  over  the  mead- 
ows below  the  house  at  Aersta,  those  mists  beneath  which 
the  oxen  lie  so  comfortably  chewing  their  cuds  and  re- 
posing! I  know  that  if  I  should  be  ill  here,  I  should,  like 
the  poor  little  Laplander,  Tantas  Potas,  when  he  was  dy- 
ing in  Italy,  desire  amid  all  the  tropical  magnificence  that 
which  I  could  not  obtain — "a  little  snow  to  lay  upon  my 
head !" 

Mai/  3d,  A  shower !  a  shower !  and  the  flamingoes 
have  water  to  bathe  in,  and  have  had  a  great  bathing, 
and  the  geese  cackle,  and  vegetation  shines  out,  and  the 
animal  creation  raises  its  head.  Now  the  coffee-shrubs 
will  set  their  beans,  and  the  Palma  Christ!*  will  stretch 
forth  its  green  hands  vigorously  to  the  winds.  The  pa- 
paya-tree shakes  the  rain-drops  from  its  crown,  and  cucu- 
lios  come  in  swarms. 

To-morrow,  Sunday,  the  negroes  will  have  a  dance  be- 
neath the  great  almond-tree  in  front  of  the  bohea.     It  will 

♦  So  called  from  the  form  of  its  leaves  ;  the  plant  from  which  the  cas- 
tor-oil is  extracted.  Latterly,  this  plant  has  been  much  cultivated  in 
Cuba  and  the  southern  states  of  America. 
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Im)  my  last  day  at  La  Conccordia.  The  day  aftor  to-mor* 
ruw  1  shall  go  to  Havana,  accompaoied  by  Sidney  S. 

While  I  have  it  fireah  in  my  memoiy,  I  must  teU  yoa 
a  oirouuutance  which  has  lately  oooarred  not  (ar  ftara 
here,  and  whioh  proves  that,  according  to  the  trcatmtiit 
whinh  he  receives,  the  negro  ttlave  becoraea  either  good  a 
bad. 

A  French  planter  at  Cuba,  H.  ChapeauJ,  wcDt  to  Bo- 
rn(W  a  few  months  since,  aod  befnre  hia  departure  left  tha 
core  of  his  plantation  and  his  negro  slaves  to  a  majonl  ia 
whom  he  had  confidenoe.  He,  however,  was  a  stem  and 
brutal- tempo  red  man,  who  treated  the  alavea  with  severity 
and  violence,  and  before  a  month  bod  elapsod  the  whole 
working  population  of  the  plantation  was  in  a  ctate  of 
complete  tumult,  and  the  life  of  the  majoral  waij  in  dan- 
ger. Madame  Chapeaud — a  lady  whom  I  should  like  to 
be  acquainted  with — seeing  this  state  of  things,  deteiiih- 

ed  to  dismiss  the  ii 
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tfaankfal.  One  thought  makes  me  especially  happy.  I 
came  hither  unknown,  even  by  literary  reputation — ^be- 
cause it  is  very  seldom  that  European  books  reach  Cuba 
— without  any  other  recommendation  than  that  of  bemg 
a  stranger  from  a  far-distant  land — the  land  of  Grustavus 
Adolphus  and  Q,ueen  Christina— -and,  after  a  residence  of 
little  more  than  a  week,  I  am  become  as  a  sister  and  a 
friend  of  the  family.  This  relationship,  which  has  renew- 
ed itself  for  me  in  various  homes  of  Cuba,  has  given  me 
the  happy  feeling  of  kindredship  of  soul,  which,  whenever 
it  makes  itself  availing,  becomes  a  much  stronger  bond  of 
union  than  any  mere  outward  ones.  I  have  seldom  ever 
felt  myself  more  at  home  in  a  stranger's  house  than  I 
have  done  in  this.  Madame  C.  is  one  of  those  persons  to 
whom  I  could  become  cordially  attached,  and  with  whom 
I  could  live  happily  in  daily  and  quiet  communion.  I 
could  right  earnestly  quarrel  with  her  son  on  certain  sub- 
jects ;  but  I  should,  nevertheless,  become  attached  to  him, 
and  interested  in  him,  as  in  a  young  giant  character,  rich- 
ly gifted  by  nature,  and  capable  of  being  kindled  by  greai 
and  noble  thoughts.  These  sweet  children,  too— yes,  I 
am  fairly  in  love  with  them,  especially  with  the  youngest 
little  amor  J  Edwardo.  One  can  not  imagine  to  one's  self 
more  beautiful  or  more  graceful  children!  It  is  a  grief 
to  me  to  part  from  them  all. 

Flowers  and  fruits  too,  which  are  now  beginning  to 
come  forth  in  yet  greater  abundance !  I  have  here  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  which  were  hitherto  un- 
known to  me.  These  islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  favor- 
ites of  the  sun,  abound  in  rich  fruits  and  spices.  None 
of  the  many  savory  dishes  at  Madame  C.'s  table  have 
pleased  me  more  than  the  favorite  dish  of  the  negro  slaves, 
faufouj  a  kind  of  pulpy  but  very  savory  pudding,  which 
18  made  of  mashed  bananas  or  plantains,  and  eaten  v^ith 
a  sauce  of  tomatoes  or  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably good  and  wholesome  dish,  which  we  have  had  many 

Vol.  II.— S 
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times  at  breakfast  since  I  eipre^eJ  my  great  liking  for 
it;  and  next  to  our  potatoes,  which  in  Cuba  are  a  rarit;, 
I  know  no  vegetable  root  ao  excellent,  so  savory  and  deli- 
cate at  die  name  time,  as  that  noble  root  yuca,  vi'hich  is 
eaten  like  potatoes  with  freah  butt«r,  and  whieh  Bourishea 
as  well  u|>on  the  poor  land  of  the  negroes  as  in  the  rich 
planterii'  well -manured  caffetals.  So  good  a  mother  is 
Nature,  so  good  a  Father  is  the  Creator  of  Nature,  that 
the  most  palatable  and  the  most  wholesome  food  of  the 
earth  is,  in  all  countries,  the  moat  accessible  to  all.  What 
have  we  in  our  country  which  for  a  continuance  tastes  so 
good  and  is  so  wholesome- as  jwtatoes  and  herring,  milk 
and  bread,  and  rye-meal  hasty-pudding?  "Even  their 
excellences,"  I  remember  your  saying,  on  one  occasion, 
"may  very  well  conclude  with  hasty-pudding!" — and 
water,  clear,  pure  spring  water,  the  first,  best  of  all 
beverages  of  Nature,  is  the  one  which  is  given  freely 
to  all ! 
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ring,  and  among  tliein  stood  the  good  white  lady,  la  dame 
blanche^  as  I  like  to  oallher,  gentle  and  motherly. 

Again  I  asked  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  which  were  sung  to  the  dance,  and  again 
I  was  told  that  these  words  were  so  insignificant,  so  com- 
pletely nothing's  J  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attend  to 
them.  It  may  be  that  they  frequently  are  so;  hut  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  I  know  firom  many  accounts 
which  I  have  heard,  and  from  many  negro  songs  in  the 
slave  states  of  America.  The  fiaculty  of  the  African  for 
improvisation  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  life  and 
temperament,  and  may,  as  we  know,  become  the  utterance 
of  a  higher  degree  of  simple  beauty  in  soul  and  action. 

When  the  celebrated  English  traveler,  Mungo  Park,  as 
lie  himself  relates  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  had  lost 
his  way  in  the  African  deserts,  and  was  driven  with  ab- 
horrence from  the  village  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  a 
night's  lodging,  he  seated  himself  under  a  tree,  alone, 
hungry,  wearied,  dejected,  with  no  other  prospect  before 
him  than  a  miserable  death,  because  a  tempest  threaten- 
ed, and  wild  beasts  roared  around.  Then  came  toward 
him  in  the  twilight  a  woman  returning  frx)m  the  field ; 
ehe  saw  him,  and  had  compassion  upon  him ;  took  up  the 
liorse's  saddle  and  bridle — for  his  horse  had  been  stolen — 
and  bade  the  unhappy  traveler  follow  her. 

She  led  him  to  her  hut,  lighted  her  lamp,  spread  out  a 
mat  upon  the  floor,  and  bade  him  rest  upon  it  through  the 
night.  She  then  brought  out  a  fine  fish,  which  she  roast- 
ed for  him  upon  the  coals,  and  gave  it  him  £»  his  supper. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  night  she  spun  cotton  with 
other  women  in  the  hut,  and  as  they  spun  they  sang  songs 
to  enliven  themselves,  one  of  which  was  evidently  im- 
provised for  the  occasion.  One  woman  sang  it  first  alone, 
afterward  the  others  joined  in  chorus.  The  air  was  soft 
and  melancholy;  the  words  were  the  following: 

'^  The  storm  raged,  tfttd  the  rain  fell;  the  poor  white 
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man,  weak  ami  weary,  sat  beneath  oar  tree.     He  has  nu 
mother  to  carry  inilk  to  him — no  wife  to  grincl  hia  corn! 

Chorus.   "  Have  pity  on  the  white  tnan  who  has  no    I 
mother,"  ^c.  \ 

If  the  women  of  Africa,  in  America  and  the  West  In-    I 
dies,  sing  less  beautiful  songs,  it  ia  no  fault  of  theirs ;  if    ^ 
their  improvisation  is  fettered  like  their  bodies  and  sools, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  white  man,  ' 

Itiahiadutytoemanoipatethem;  to  let  them,  by  means 
of  the  sun  of  Christian  love  and  education,  shoot  np  like 
a  palm-tree,  like  a  bamboo-arcade  from  the  sun-warmed 
earth ;  and  then  the  jwople  of  the  tropics,  with  their  songs 
and  dancoH,  may  one  day  correspond  with  the  mild  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  tropics.  And  that,  too,  is  like  the 
continued  improvisation  of  a  varied,  luxuriant  summer- 
life,  which,  amid  its  eternal  blossoming,  might  make  man 
almost  forget  that  death  is  come  into  the  world. 
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white  lady  there,  like  a  mother  among  the  hlaok  ohUdren, 
is  a  picture  which  I  am  glad  to  bear  away  with  me. 

But  I  bear  away  with  me  thence  the  memory  of  the 
words  which  the  estimable  Don  Felix  uttered  one  evening, 
and  which  in  his  mouth  could  not  be  questioned:  ^^Ah^ 
c^est  un  malheur  que  d'etre  esclave  /" 

That  beautiful  white  lady  can  not,  after  all,  protect  the 
poor  black  slave ! 

Havana,  May  7th. 
Religion  is  not  altogether  dead  in  Cuba;  it  still  exists 
there  in  some  beautiful,  charitable  institutions  for  the  ben- 
efit of  orphan  children  and  the  unfortunate  sick.  It  still 
exists  there — more  vital  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  one  respect^  namely,  that  it  acknowledges  as 
worthy  of  its  care  the  black  as  well  as  the  white,  and 
equally  so  as  regards  its  hospital  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. I  have  seen  this  to-day,  and  have  heard  the  same 
from  the  amiable  Creole  Alfredo  S.,  with  whom  I  visited 
the  large  infirmary  of  jS^  Lazare,  of  which  he  is  Inten- 
dente.  This  great  institution  is  appropriated  to  the  unfor- 
tunates who  are  afflicted  with  the  incurable  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  the  tropics,  and  in  particular  to  the  African  race, 
leprosy,  elephantiasis,  in  which  the  legs  and  feet  swell  to 
an  unnatural  size,  and  la  maladie  de  St.  Antoiney  in  which 
the  hands  and  feet  are  contracted,  and  without  apparent 
cause  or  sore,  waste  away  to  nothing.  These  unfortunates 
are  here  provided  for  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  The 
extensive  building— built  like  an  immense  bohea  around 
a  square  court,  and  with  a  grated  door — ^is  situated  by  the 
sea,  which  bathes  with  its  roaring  waves  the  rocky  walls 
at  its  feet,  and  surrounds  the  home  of  the  sick  with  its 
breezes,  fraught  with  life  and  health.  There  were  in  the 
court  beautiful  shrubberies  of  oleanders,  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  beautiful  pink  flowers  of  which  filled  the  air  with 
a  delicious  fragrance.  These  beautiful  shrubberies  were 
the  work  of  the  young  Intendant     Each  unfortatiA.tA^ 
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whether  black  or  white,  who  is  afflicted  with  any  odo  of 
these  incnrablo  maladies,  has  here  his  own  separate  con- 
venient abode.  Among  those  whom  I  visited  wus  an  old 
negro,  who  from  his  very  youth  had  been  afflicted  with /a 
maladie  de  Sf.  Anloine.  His  hands  were  now  merely  fin- 
ger-ends, and  his  feet  knoba,  upon  which,  nevertheless,  he 
managed  to  move  about  by  help  of  sticks,  and  contriveii 
even  with  his  poor  finger-ends  to  perform  his  little  house- 
hold duties.  His  dwelling  consisted  of  one  little  sitting- 
room,  ditto  chamber,  a  little  kitchen,  and  a  little  garden 
besides,  in  which  he  outtivated  bananas  and  various  roots; 
every  thing  was  sraaU,  hut  comfortable  and  neat.  He 
looked  good  and  contented.  The  other  sick  persona  had 
ell  similar  dwellinga:  nothing  was  wanting  which  might 
in  any  way  alleviate  their  slowly-dying  life.  Christian 
love  labored  here  for  the  most  suffering  of  the  children  of 
men.     The  hopeless  might  hero  live  for  the  most  beanti- 
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tiieir  ^Ided  inscriptionft;  those  of  the  poor  wwe  Varied  in 
the  earth  without  any  token  of  memcMrial,  without  even  a 
green  sod  over  them,  or  a  flower  or  shmb  to  speak  of 
life  above  the  grave ;  and  there  was  one  large  quarter  of 
the  Campo  Santo  where  the  spectator  beheld  heaped*up 
mounds  and  walls  of  bones  and  skulls.  This  was  the 
burial-plaoe  of  the  negro  slave.  It  is  forbidden  to  bury  a 
negro  here  in  a  ooffin;  the  bodies  are  therefore  thrown 
either  wholly  or  half  naked  into  the  ground,  and  lime,  or 
some  other  kind  of  earth,  whioh  quiokly  consumes  the 
flesh,  is  thrown  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  from  eight 
to  fourteen  days,  the  bodies  are  disinterred  to  make  room 
for  other  corpses,  and  the  bones  are  oast  up  in  heaps  to  dry 
in  the  sun. 

While  we  stood  here  we  witnessed  the  interment  of 
aome  humble  person  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  negroes' 
quarter.  I  noticed  that  they  laid  cushions,  coverlets,  and 
articles  of  clothing  with  the  dead  in  the  grave. 

During  these,  my  last  days  at  Havana,  I  have  visited, 
in  company  with  my  good  Mrs.  F.,  several  beautiful  pri- 
vate gardens,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  various 
flowers  and  fruits  ;  I  made  the  acquaintance,  also,  of  Dr. 
Philippe  Poe,  the  professor  of  botany,  who  has  been  so  po- 
lite as  to  present  me  with  some  Cuban  butterflies,  among 
which  is  a  specimen  of  the  uranta^  the  most  beautiful 
butterfly  of  Cuba.  It  is  of  a  splendid  dark  green  color, 
and  has  a  gloss  as  of  velvet. 

I  regret  not  having  earlier  become  acquainted  with  the 
interesting  and  kind  Alfredo  S.,  because  I  should  have 
gained  much  knowledge  from  him  in  Havana  which  the 
ahortness  of  time  does  hot  now  admit  of. 

Many  things  even  in  Cuba  seems  to  have  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years ;  in  particular,  as  regards  police  reg- 
ulations and  personal  safety,  as  well  in  the  whole  island 
aa  in  the  city.  Some  years  ago—-!  have  been  told  tUs 
by  various  people — there  would  frequently  be  hoard,  late 
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in  the  evening,  the  ory  of  "  Assasino  I"  in  the  streets ;  but 
nu  one  dared  to  go  to  the  spot  whence  the  cry  proceeded, 
because  the  cry  was  not  unfrequently  a  mere  triok  of  tfas 
atssassin  himselT  And  if  one  person  saw  another  lyii^ 
murdered  in  the  holds,  he  did  not  dare  to  render  any  as- 
siatance,  because  if  the  wounded  man  died,  and  there 
were  not  several  witnesae:!  to  attest  bis  innoceace,  he  raa 
the  risk  of  being  himself  accused  of  murder,  and  was  an» 
to  become  invulved  in  an  endless  legal  proaecution.  The 
preaent  improved  state  of  the  public  safety  is  attributed 
to  the  keen  scrutiny  and  general  reform  of  Governor  J»- 
con.  He  was  a  stem  man,  whoso  despotic  temper  waa 
beneficial  to  the  public,  while  it  made  him  hated  by  many 
private  individuals. 

Lawsuits  and  lawyers  abound  in  Cuba,  and  the  histo- 
ries of  the  arbitrary  power  and  venality  of  the  law,  and 
even  of  the  judges'  bench,  as  regards  private  individuals, 
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dies  of  the  second  and  third  olass  are  also  fond  of  smok- 
ing their  cigaritoSj  and  it  is  asserted  that,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cuba,  one  third  is  ocoupied  in  the  preparation  of 
the  cigars,  and  that  the  other  two  thirds  smoke  them. 

Two  different  styles  of  physiognomy  are  very  evident 
among  the  population  of  the  city.  The  one  has  refined 
features,  an  oval  countenance,  a  proud  and  often  gloomy 
expression :  this  belongs  to  those  of  Castilian  descent.  The 
second  has  a  round  countenance,  flat,  broad  features,  a  jo- 
vial but  plebeian  expression:  this  marks  the  Catalonian. 
The  former  is  spare  in  form,  the  latter  stout.  The  Cas- 
tilian is  generaUy  met  with  among  the  government  offi- 
cials, the  Catalonian  among  the  tradespeople.  The  latter 
form  themselves  into  guilds  and  corporations,  and  are  not 
on  good  terms  either  with  Castilians  or  Creoles.  The 
Creoles  are  good  people,  and  seem  to  inherit  from  the  de- 
licious climate  of  the  island  a  mild  and  inoffensive  tem- 
perament. 

I  had  wbhed  to  see  in  Jamaica  the  negroes  who  govern 
themselves  as  a  Christian  community ;  and  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so,  I  have  obtained  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  their  condition  from  the  elder  Mr.  F.  and  two  of 
his  acquaint€uice  from  that  island.  It  appears  that  the 
Christianized  negro  remains  very  faithful  to  his  African 
turn  of  mind.  There  have  been  built  for  them,  in  Ja- 
maica, large  houses,  with  convenient  rooms,  kitchens,  and 
gardens,  in  which  they  might  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  the  domicile  and  the  work-shop,  private  life  and  the  life 
of  association  combined ;  but  in  vain !  The  large,  conven- 
ient stone  house  stands  empty.  The  negro  likes  neither 
stone  nor  association.  The  highest  aim  of  the  negro  is  to 
be  able  to  purchase  his  own  little  plot  of  ground,  a  *^  mount" 
ain,"  as  it  is  called,  where  he  can  erect  for  himself  a 
birch-bark  hut  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  plant  his  na^ 
tive  trees,  and  grow  sugar-cane,  or  maize  and  edible  roots. 
He  labors  to  gain  for  himself  this  earthly  parad\sir\«  ^^RV^w 
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he  has  obtained  it,  it  is  hU  pleasure  to  rest  and  enjoy  him- 
self as  much  aa  possible,  and  to  labor  as  little.  And  irhy 
should  he  labor  ?  That  ambition,  that  lust  of  knowing 
and  subduing  the  world,  spiritually  or  physically,  \irit!i 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  Caucasian  race,  does 
not  belong  to  him.  He,  on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  wiA 
the  power  of  care-free  enjoyment,  a  gay  temperament,  and 
the  ability  for  measured  songs  and  dances.  The  climate 
under  which  he  is  born  is  propitious  to  the  latter  gifte, 
and  opposed  to  the  former. 

Even  in  trade  the  negro  evinces  his  bias  toward  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  own  little  world,  and  his  disinclination 
or  inability  for  association.  Instead  of  one  great  trading 
house  in  sugar  and  coffee,  the  negroes  open  twenty  small 
shops,  where  each  one  for  himself  sells  sugar  and  oolTeo, 
without  any  connection  with  the  rest. 

iequcnce  of  this  tendency,  they  do  not  like  to 
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labor  to  the  soand  of  musio  and  tsinging,  and  perohance 
their  labor  may  go  on  like  a  dance.  The  Earopeans,  how- 
ever, believe  generally  that  no  labor  can  be  carried  on  vig- 
orously without  day's  wages,  or — ^the  whip ! 

Morning  of  May  Sth.  I  had  my  last  great  view  of  Cuba 
from  the  azotea  of  Alfredo  S.'s  house  last  evening  at  sun- 
set. For  the  last  time  have  I  seen  its  beautiful  palm- 
groves,  its  gay,  showy  houses,  its  mild  heaven,  its  bright 
blue  sea.  This  afternoon  I  shall  go  on  board  the  <<  Isabel,'' 
and  bid  farewell  forever  to  the  palms  and  ceibas  of  Cuba,  to 
its  cuculios4ind  contra-dances,  to  its  gtsadarajahs  and  con- 
stellations, to  the  African  drums,  songs,  and  dances,  to  its 
happy  and  its  unhappy  people,  to  its  hell  and  its  paradise! 

I  have  taken  leave  of  my  good  friends,  have  sketched 
the  monument  of  Columbus  on  La  Plaza  des  Armas^  and 
this  morning,  for  the  last  time,  have  I  visited  my  beloved 
Cortina  de  Valetez,  and  seen  the  breakers  dash  around  the 
looks  of  the  Horo.  On  my  return,  I  called  at  a  restaura- 
teur's to  purchase  des  libros  de  dulceSj  which  I  wished  to 
give  to  the  little  girls.  When,  however,  I  was  about  to  pay, 
I  received  back  my  money  from  the  young  man  who  stood 
behind  the  counter,  with  a  polite  <^it  costs  nothing,  8ig- 
nora."  I  fancied  I  had  misunderstood  him,  or  that  he 
had  misunderstood  me ;  I  therefore  again  offered  him  the 
money,  but  received  the  same  remark  in  return.  I  then 
recollected  the  Spanish  and  Cuban  gaUantry,  and,  looking 
round  the  shop,  I  observed  Mr.  S.  at  some  distance,  near 
the  door,  and  now  it  was  quite  clear  to  me. 

*'  Ah,  this  is  one  of  your  Spanish  tricks !"  said  I  to  him. 
He  smiled,  but  evidently  did  not  wish  to  be  thanked. 

One  day  I  by  chance  admired  a  little  basket  which  his 
wife  held  in  her  hand,  and  immediately  I  was  obliged  to 
accept  it.  All  my  protests  were  in  vain ;  I  really  became 
afraid  of  admiring  any  thing. 

I  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  kind  F.^s  and  S.'8,  and 
then  conclude  some  letters. 
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The  ne,\t  lime  I  write  it  will  he  from  the  United  States. 
I  have  inhaied  new  lifc  in  Cuba;  but  I  oould  not  live 
tlicrc.  I  oouIl!  only  live  where  a  life  of  freedom  exiat« 
ami  "row^. 


LETTER    XXXVII. 


Cuba,  West  Indies,  ApnL 
Vuua  Majesty — "Write  to  me  from  America!"  were 
vour  majusty'a  last  kind  words  to  me  at  parting,  when  I 
had  the  [ileasure  of  seeing  your  majesty  at  Sorgenfri.  And 
these  words  have  accompanied  me  on  my  long  journey,  u 
one  of  the  beautiful  and  precious  memoriea  for  whioh  I 
have  to  thank  good  Denmark,  because  tliey  remind  me  of 
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Haimning-birdB  flatter  gayly  around  the  hybisons  flowers, 
I  wing  my  way,  in  spirit,  to  ^^the  green  islands,"  to  the 
cool,  shadowy  dwelling  where  I  heard  the  nightingales  sing 
in  the  beeoh- woods  around  your  majesty,  and  convey  thith- 
er, in  these  lines,  my  tribute  of  respect  and  devotion. 

I  can  from  Cuba,  better  than  from  any  other  point  on 
this  side  the  globe,  speak  of  the  New  World,  because  Cuba 
lies  between  North  and  South  America :  ,the  Anglo-Nor- 
man and  the  Spanish  races  here  meet,  for  good  and  for 
evil,  secretly  and  openly  combating  for  dominion ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  wondrously  beautiful  scenery,  which  be- 
longs to  the  tropics  (beneath  which  the  greater  part  of 
South  America  is  situated),  beneath  the  tropical  sun,  among 
palm-trees  and  coffee  plantations,  one  sees  already  the 
homes  of  the  North  American,  rail-roads,  and  shops.  The 
Anglo-American  '^  go-a-head  "  here  comes  in  contact  with 
the  motto  of  the  Spanish  Creole,  poco-a^poco;  and — ^will 
run  it  down  sooner  or  later,  that  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 

While  the  impression  of  the  scenery  of  North  America, 
its  people,  and  states,  was  still  clear  in  the  soul,  it  was  a 
great  refreshment  to  receive  in  this  beautiful  island  so 
strongly  contrasting  a  picture  as  that  of  the  scenery  of 
South  America,  its  people,  and  its  states ;  for  both  belong 
essentially  to  the  picture  of  the  New  World ;  and  North 
America  presents,  in  scenery,  culture,  and  manners,  merely 
one  half  thereof.  That  southern  half,  with  its  yet  unor- 
ganized states,  its  chaotic  popular  life,  its  rich,  grand  scen- 
ery, its  River  Amazon,  and  its  Andes,  its  palms,  and  its 
eternal  summer,  will  still,  in  contact  with  the  northern 
portion,  develop  a  glorious  life — ^not  so  strong,  perhaps, 
but  more  gentle  and  beautiful.  And  both  will  become 
one  in  that  great  human  kingdom  which  is  growing  up 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  South.  For  although  South  America 
does  not  as  yet  show  either  a  people  or  character  which 
demands  esteem  or  admiration ;  although  it  as  yet  ap^^ta 
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subject  to  nature  instead  of  elevating  itaelf  above  her,  ia 
enervated  by  the  sun  instead  of  being  inapired  by  its  glow- 
ing and  pure  light,  yet  we  still  know  that  it  was  in  this 
climate,  beneath  thi»  sun,  these  palms,  that  the  worship- 
ers of  the  aun,  the  Pernvians,  and  those  noble  Aztecs, 
lived  ;  that  it  was  in  this  climate,  beneath  this  sun,  and 
these  palms  in  the  East,  that  the  most  ancient  wisdom,  the 
most  ancient  poetry,  was  born  on  the  earth ;  the  Vedas  of 
the  Hindoos,  their  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  atill  excite 
our  admiration,  their  songs  and  poems,  Sakuniala  Urvoit 
and  Vikrama,  and  many  more,  graceful  and  noble,  such 
as  only  could  be  composed  beneath  palm-trees  and  in  an 
atmosphere  such  as  this ;  those  intellectual  legends,  the 
game  of  chess,  the  airy  dance  of  the  Bayadere,  and  many 
another  art  and  science  for  the  beautifying  of  life,  which 
could  only  have  birth  where  the  life  of  nature  holds  its 
holiday.     And  that  which  has  once  Nourished  may,  under 
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mas-eve,  when  the  Christmas  candles  homed  ia  the  Ncnihr 
em  pine  for  the  joy  of  the  children  and  in  honor  of  the 
heavenly  friend  of  childhood !  And  have  not  I,  more  than 
once,  heard  yonr  majesty  express  the  wish  and  the  hope 
for  ^'a  community  on  earth  in  which  all  the  memhers 
shoald  have  equal  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  virtue, 
knowledge,  a  life  of  activity  and  prosperity— a  community 
in  which  goodness  and  capacity  should  constitute  the  high- 
est aristocracy,  and  in  which  the  highest  rank  should  de- 
pend upon  the  highest  human  worth?" 

And,  however  far  the  United  States  of  America  may 
be  from  having  attained  to  this  ideal  of  social  life,  still  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  at  this  that  they  are  aiming, 
toward  this  to  which  they  are  daily  more  and  more  ad- 
vancing— more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
earth.  This  refers  especially  to  the  Northern  and  the  free 
states  of  the  Union,  which  are  peopled  principally  by  de- 
Boendants  of  the  oldest  Pilgrims,  and  whence  the  Quaker 
State  has  every  where  sent  abroad  its  messengers  of  ''the 
inward  light,"  of  freedom,  peace,  and  universal  brother- 
hood. These  Northern  States  are  founded  on  enthusiasm 
for  religk)n  and  human  rights.  And  upon  this  foundation 
have  they  grown  great  and  powerfril,  and  still  grow  day 
by  day,  extending  their  dominion  more  and  more. 

The  Southern  States  acknowledge,  it  is  trae,  the  same 
principles  of  freedom,  human  rights,  and  human  well-be- 
ing as  their  aim  also,  but  they  bear  a  fetter  which  im- 
pedes their  progress  on  the  path  of  human  and  social  de- 
velopment, and  which  they  in  part  will  not,  and  in  part 
can  not  J  now  throw  off,  namely,  the  institution  of  slave^ 
rp.  They  have  bound  the  n^ro  as  a  slave,  and  the  ne- 
gro slave  binds  them ;  pevents  them  from  developing  ed- 
ucation, industry,  and  every  good  social  institution  which 
gives  strength  and  greatness  to  a  nation. 

It  is  a  pure  and  noble  joy  to  behold  the  development 
of  the  life  of  freedom  in  the  Northern  States ;  and  \w  «^^ 
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of  varjoua  pernicious  offshoots,  which  as  yet  run  -wild  and 
produce  disonier,  the  whole  presents  a  glorious  spectacle. 
For  the  whole  niuvenient  of  the  social  system  tends  up- 
ward ;  it  is  a  growth  of  cultivation  and  improvement 
which  embraces  all  classes,  every  branch  of  activity,  and 
wbioh  extends  to  the  most  remote  points,  and  includes 
the  most  humble  individual.  It  corresponds  with  the  glo- 
rious image  of  our  mythological  Ygdraail,  of  which  every 
single  leaf  derives  vital  aliment  from  the  common  roo^ 
ani!  is  watered  by  the  Norna'a  hand  from  the  renovating 
fountain  of  Urda, 

Besides,  the  community  has  come  clearly  to  feel  with- 
in itself,  and  has  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  the  sams 
in  word  and  deod,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  so  to 
provide  for  evert/  individual  member  that  he  may  decome 
a  perfected  human  being: 

Hence  the  comprehensive  and  exoetieat  system  of  p 
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dien  of  the  wealthy,  and,  together  with  this  picture,  that 
of  the  inoreasing  importance  of  the  young- woman  in  so- 
ciety as  the  teacher,  and  that  not  alone  in  families  and 
homes.  I  would  present  to  your  majesty's  view  those 
large,  cheerful  school-rooms  which  are  now  to  be  met 
with  in  the  public  schools  from  Massachusetts  to  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Ohio,  where  light 
and  air  obtain  free  access — school-rooms  full  of  lovely 
children,  with  bright,  animated  glances,  and  where  the 
young  teachers,  the  daughters  of  New  England,  and  the 
honor  of  New  England,  refined  and  graceful  in  manners 
and  appearance,  stand,  at  the  same  time,  firmer  to  their 
principles  than  the  earth's  Alps  and  Andes  on  their  foun- 
dations, and  govern  their  troops  of  young  republicans 
easier  and  better  than  any  stern  M.  A.  with  thundering 
voice  and  ferule. 

The  youthful  daughters  of  America  in  the  free  states 
of  the  Union  are  not  kept  in  ignorance  and  inactivity,  as 
are  still  the  greater  number  of  the  young  girls  of  Europe. 
They  are  early  taught  that  they  must  rely  upon  Gtxi  and 
themselves  if  they  would  win  esteem  and  independent 
worth;  they  leave  home  early  to  enter  the  schools,  where 
opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  advance  as  far  as  young 
men  in  study  and  the  sciences,  and  where  they  prove  that 
the  sciences,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  too 
difficult  for  them,  are  as  easy  for  them  to  acquire  as  that 
superficial  knowledge  and  accomplishment  to  which  hith- 
erto their  education  has  been  restricted.  They  distin- 
guish themselves  in  mathematics,  algebra,  the  physical 
sciences,  the  ancient  languages,  at  least  in  Latin,  and 
many  other  hitherto  interdicted  branches  of  learning;  and 
their  written  compositions,  in  verse  and  prose,  show  an  un- 
usual purity  of  style,  considering  their  age,  clearness  of 
thought,  and  expansion  of  mental  horizon.  It  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  the  New  World  has  unbound  their  intel- 
lectual wings,  and  permitted  them  a  free  flight  over  thft 
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fields  of  earth.  The  Amorican  woman  ia  oing  farmti 
for  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  ohe  is  toaofaing  hentelf  to  et^ 
brace  the  whole  of  hnmaaity.  Sach  is  evidently  the  tw^ 
tentian  of  her  school  edaoation,  eveo  if  an  adequate  tfH 
tern  be  yet  wanting,  fl-irls  niny  from  theitfl  .icbooU  atas 
advance  into  the  high-achools  and  Isdios'  aeaderaiea,  ii 
which  they  can  graduate  and  take  diplomat!,  ami, 
ed  with  these,  go  out  as  teachers  over  the  whola 
Bncb  are,  in  particular,  the  daughters  of  Naur 
who  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  vocatioD  for  t^e 
er,  which  they  adopt  most  frequently  from  lova  rat 
necessity.  Every  whera  throughout  tlie  Unitad 
in  tlie  west  as  well  a;!  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  UoiaOf 
wherever  schools  are  in  operation,  you  meet  with  youi^ 
teaobers  from  the  States  of  New  England,  that  is  to  sajr, 
from  those  states  which  are  peopled  by  the  deacetxianta  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathera.     And  tbo  value  of  woi 
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do  not  believe  that  the  right-mindedness  and  chivalry  of 
the  men  will  &il,  if  the  women  will,  with  discretion  and 
noble  earnestness,  take  the  place  which  society  here  is 
willing  to  assign  to  them. 

It  is  with  justice  that  we  are  accustomed  to  estimate 
the  measnre  of  a  nation's  cultivation  by  the  estimation  in 
which  .woman  is  held,  and  the  place,  which  she  occupies 
in  society,  because  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  spiritual 
culture  to  value  a  being  whose  highest  power  is  of  a  spir- 
itual character.  The  people  of  America  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  possessed  of  this,  and  it  will  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  women  of  the  country  make  them- 
selves deserving  of  it. 

I  mentioned  a  growth  of  cultivation  and  improvement 
which  in  the  free  states  embraces  the  entire  community, 
and  spoke  of  popular  education  as  its  most  essential  power. 
This,  and  many  institutions  favorable  to  human  develop- 
ment, belong  to  these  states ;  but,  besides  these,  there  is  a 
movement,  a  free  development  in  popular  life,  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  a  vigorous, 
growing  tree.  Free  associations  now  take  the  place  of  the 
old  guilds  and  corporations  as  regulators  and  promoters 
of  all  the  various  interests  and  functions  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. Thus  have  religious,  moral,  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions arisen  within  the  great  community,  and  in  faithful 
adherence  to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  the  good-will  and 
the  divers  powers  and  talents  of  each  individual  are  made 
available  to  its  highest  Interests.  The  United  States  rep- 
resent, at  the  same  time,  the  highest  development  of  the 
individual  and  the  public  at  large.  This  internal,  social 
movement  of  humanity  is  assisted  from  without,  by  the 
free  circulation  and  communication  which  is  afforded  by 
the  numerous  navigable  rivers  of  North  America,  upon 
which  thousands  of  steam-boats  go  and  come ;  and  in  still 
later  years  by  the  rail-roads  and  telegraphic  lines  which  . 

extend  over  all  parts  of  America,  from  state  to  8tata^«.Ti^         1 
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from  city  to  city.  Thegreatdiffusionofnewapapera  with- 
in tlie  country,  of  every  book  which  winB  the  love  of  the 
pij|mlar  heart,  of  that  religious  popular  literature  whidi, 
ill  iTiillions  of  small  works,  "tracts,"  or  tales,  is  poured 
forth  over  the  iiatioa  like  morning  dew  or  a  shower  of 
inaooa — these  all  belong  essentially  to  this  life-glviag  cir- 
culation, and  wherever  the  Anglo-American  advances,  the 
same  cultivation,  the  same  vitality  arises.  He  acoom* 
pliahes  with  astonishing  certainty  his  mission  as  cultiva- 
tor of  the  New  World,  and  the  framer  of  free,  aelf-govem- 
ing  communities;  and  not  even  the  institntioa  of  slaveiy 
is  able  to  withstand  the  power  of  cultivation  which  ad- 
vance.s  with  htm  over  the  earth. 

Wherever  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  find 
their  way,  there  are  established  homes,  schools,  and  ohnrch- 
os,  shops,  and  legislative  assemblies;  the  free  press,  hotels 
for  strangers,  and  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  or  tlie  or- 
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rapid  growth  of  states  and  cities  in  the  Great  West;  of  the 
great  River  Mississippi,  and  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
and  many  other  lions  of  the  Q-reat  West. 

But  less  known  are  the  first  steps  of  cultivation,  its 
first  impress  on  the  wilderness ;  and  this  it  was,  together 
with  the  great  spectacle  of  Nature,  which  most  attracted 
my  earliest  attention;  for  jt  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
first  steps  of  the  child,  and  how  he  advances  and  grows 
to  man's  estate.  It  is  an  image  worthy  the  regards  of  a 
motherly  queen. 

The  trees  fall  before  the  ax  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
— and  rivers  every  where  abound  in  North  America — a 
little  log-house  is  erected  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  a  woman  stands  in  the  door- way 
with  a  little  chubby  child  in  her  armsi  The  husband  has 
dug  up  the  earth  around  the  house,  and  planted  maize; 
beyond  graze  a  couple  of  fat  cows,  and  some  sheep  in  the 
free,  uninclosed  meadow-land.  The  husband  tills  the  land, 
and  milks  the  cows,  and  performs  the  whole  out-of-doors 
labor.  The  wife  remains  in  the  house,  and  takes  care  of 
child  and  home ;  nor  can  any  woman  do  it  better.  The 
cleanliness  and  order  of  her  person  are  reflected  by  every 
thing  within  the  house.  No  neater  nor  more  excellent 
home  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  that  of 
the  American  woman,  even  of  the  poorest.  No  wonder 
that  the  husband  is  happy  within  it — ^that  the  American 
knows  few  other  pleasures  than  those  which  he  finds  in 
hb  home,  no  other  goal  of  bliss  on  earth  than  that  of  pos- 
sessing a  good  wife — a  good  home ! 

The  log-house  has  been  erected  in  the  forest,  and  not 
far  from  it  are  erected,  in  the  same  way,  two  or  three 
other  log-houses  ;  they  all  are  furnished  with  excellent 
beds,  and  there  always  lies  on  the  shelf  a  Bible,  a  hymn- 
book,  and  some  other  religious  books.  A  little  further  off 
stands  a  somewhat  larger  log-house,  where  a  dozen  or  two 
ohildren — ^the  half-wild  offspring  of  the  wilderness — are 
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Kssenibleil.  Tliia  id  the  school.  The  room  is  poor,  and 
without  furniture;  bat  the  walla  are  covered  with  mapa 
of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  obildrea 
arc  books  which  present  them  ^Yith  views  over  the  whole 
world,  and  reading-hooka  which  contain  the  noblest  pe&rb 
of  literature,  in  paragraphs,  short  essays,  narratives,  poemsi 
Sic.  Anon  other  houses  spring  up;  some  of  framed  tim- 
ber, some  of  stone ;  they  become  mora  and  more  ornament- 
al ;  they  surround  themselves  with  fruit  trees  and  flowers ; 
you  see  a  chapd  of  wood  arising  at  the  same  time  with 
the  wooden  houses ;  but  when  the  stone  houses  come,  there 
come  also  a  stone  church  and  a  state-house.  The  fields 
around  are  covered  with  harvests;  flocks  and  herds  in- 
crease ;  and  before  long  you  behold  one  or  two  steam-boats 
advancing  up  the  river;  they  lie-to  at  the  new  buildings; 
they  purchase  wares  and  cattle,  and  leave  newspapers  be- 
hind them.     In  two  or  tliree  years  there  is  here  a  little 
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MDTthy  the  same  old  sinner,  and  drinks,  and  quarrels,  and 
a^ambles,  and  steals,  and  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  and  is 
mffed  up  with  pride,  tout  comme  chez  nous;  and  in  the 
S-reat  West,  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paoifio  Ocean, 
lerhaps  a  little  more  so,  because  many  unconscientious 
idventurers  are  collected  there,  and  the  counteracting 
wwers  have  not  yet  gained  an  ascendency.  Freedom  is 
(till  sowing  its  wild  oats  here.  One  great  difficulty  in 
ba  cultivation  of  the  West  is  the  great  emigration  thither 
if  a  large  portion  of  the  most  rude  and  indigent  popula- 
ion  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
Sastem  American  States.  By  degrees,  however,  this  pop- 
dation  becomes  orderly  under  the  influence  of  the  New 
World's  cultivation,  and  with  every  passing  year  the  new 
Ldam  gains  a  greater  ascendency  over  the  old,  in  propor- 
ion  as  the  better  emigration  from  the  Pilgrim  States 
lains  a  firmer  footing,  and  with  this,  schools,  churches, 
nd  the  better  periodical  press  take  their  place. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  room  for  about  two 
lundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  American  Union 
\BB  a  heart  large  enough,  and  sufficient  power  to  take 
tnder  her  charge  all  strangers,  all  neglected  or  unfortu- 
Ate  children  of  the  earth,  and  to  give  them  a  portion  of 
«r  earth  and  of  her  spiritual  life. 

This  Mississippi  Valley — ^the  central  region  of  NorUi 
jnerica — ^presents  in  its  entire  extent  all  the  principal 
stores  which  distinguish  the  great  realm  of  North 
jnerioa,  in  which  I  also,  as  for  as  people  and  scenery 
re  concerned,  include  the  English  colonies  in  the  Ncnrth. 
t  includes,  from  the  springs  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
orthern  Minnesota,  to  the  South,  where  the  Great  River 
mpties  itself  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  every  climate,  with 
le  exception  of  the  most  northerly,  all  productions  which 
110  hemisphere  brings  forth,  all  people  who  inhabit  her 
>iL  The  Indian  is  still  found  in  prosperity  at  Minneso- 
i  I  pine-forests  are  native  there,  and  winter  is  vigorous  as 
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with  US.  Thi're  are  glorious  apringij  of  water,  riven  and 
[akes  abniiiidin^  lo  fi^h,  rich  hiiDting-ground,  aad  good 
arable  loml.  though  aa  yet  nntiUed.  The  Norwegian  ud 
Ihe  Darifi  have  begun  to  turn  it  up;  but  the  ooloout  , 
proper  of  these,  nations  and  the  Swedes  are  to  the  south  of  f. 
Minnesota,  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  whe»  ; 
tht)  natural  scenery  is  that  of  a  grand  and  cheerful  pu- 
toral.  A  ne\Y  Scandinavia  is  here  growing  up  by  d^eea; 
and  it  is  a  joy  to  me  to  be  able  to  testify  that  our  coiia> 
trymen  are  universally  regarded  as  a  valuable,  iodnstn- 
0U3,  and  good  people.  They  are  obliged  to  work  hard  and 
to  dispense  with  many  comforts  at  the  commencement; 
but  the  more  the  number  of  laborers  increases,  the  lighter 
becomes  labor,  the  richer  the  harvests  which  the  univers- 
ally productive  soil  yields  to  them.  The  Norwegians  ooiK 
stitute  the  agricultural  oore  of  the  Scandinavian  popalt> 
tion ;  the  Danes,  in  comparison  with  these,  are   few  in 
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the  sugar-oano,  with  waim  snmmer  winds  and  the  mn  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  beautifiil  plantations,  and  groves  of 
orange  and  magnolia  trees.  Here  is  Louisiana,  the  most 
sonthem  of  the  Mississippi  States. 

Here  we  meet  with  the  Frenoh  and  Spaniards,  as  well 
as  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  all  submit- 
ting to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  Anglo-American. 
These  Southern  States  present,  in  their  institution  and 
scenery,  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  life  of  the  United  States. 
The  traveler  in  these  Southern  States  is  not  edified;  no 
ideal  of  social  life  elevates  here  his  mind  and  his  glance ; 
tio  public  endeavor  b  made  here,  as  in  the  individual  and 
governmental  life  of  the  free  states.  But  he  is  amused 
by  the  many  novel  and  unusual  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  his  gaze ;  he  meets  many  unusually  culti- 
vated and  agreeable  people,  shining  out  like  diamonds  in 
the  sand.  A  new  world  of  nature  full  of  treasures  is 
q)ened  to  him — ^the  enchantment  of  the  peculiar  scenery 
of  the  South,  the  delicious  character  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  primeval  forests 
along  the  banks  of  the  red  rivers,  with  their  thousand  va- 
rieties of  trees,  flowers,  and  creeping  vegetation,  the  song 
of  the  hundred-tongned  bird,  the  nightingale  of  America 
(Turdus  polyglottus)j  and  the  pleasant  but  monotonous 
whistling  ''  Whip-poor-will ;"  the  many  glorious  trees, 
live-oaks,  with  their  long,  waving  mosses,  the  magnolia, 
with  its  large,  snow-white  flowers,  cypresses,  tulip  and 
amber  trees,  and  fan-palms ;  the  richness  of  sunshine, 
flower  odors,  birds'  songs,  and  delicious  fruits;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  this  beautiful  natural  soenery,  the  negro  peo- 
ple, with  their  peculiar  life,  which  slavery  can  not  oblit- 
erate ;  their  religious  festivals,  hymns,  and  cheerful  songs 
— 4he  traveler  is  not  edified  and  animated,  as  in  the  North 
of  the  Union,  by  noble  and  magnificent  efibrts  and  institn« 
tions,  but  he  rests  and  enjoys,  when  he  is  not  disturbed 
by  any  new,  bitter  experience  of  that  inyi&tv^  ^\£l^^Q&» 
*  Vol.  II— T 
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laws  hera  give  rise  to,  or  provoked  by  persons  who,  own- 
trary  to  tmth  and  aoond  reason,  justify  it  as  a  good  Mi 
allowable  thing. 

The  contest   respecting  slavery  is  the  great  oonteated 
(juestion  of  America,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  nnleai  * 
slavery  ceases  tn  esiat  there;  because  this  institatioa  ■    ' 
too  evident  a  Ho  against  the  American  social  principle,  too 
crying  an  outrage  against  justice  and  hnmanity. 

Still  it  must  be  conoedeil  that  the  social  spirit  of  Amer-  ' 
ica  has  of  late  years  t«mled  greatly  to  amelioratfl  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  slaves,  and  it  may  with  truth  be  stated  that 
this  improves  year  by  year.  The  nobler  popular  feeling 
in  the  Southern  States  ia  doing,  at  this  moment,  a  great 
deal  toward  raising  the  condition  of  the  black  population, 
spiritually  as  well  as  temporally.  The  Gospel  is  preached  J 
more  and  more  generally  to  the  slaves — especially  in  those 
states  where  the  religions  life  was  strong  of  old.  G^ore 
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about  the  morrow.  The  hoose-daTas,  in  good  fiunilies, 
are  still  better  off^  still  better  oared  for,  as  regards  their 
dwelling  and  their  old  age,  than  free  servants  even  are 
sometimes  with  ns. 

Bat  it  is  not  right  to  give  one  haman  being  an  irrespons- 
ible right  over  another.  No  hmnan  cironmstanoes  can 
be  more  horrible  and  more  hopeless  than  those  of  die  slave 
under  a  bad  master,  and  proof  enough  of  tiiis  is  found  in  ' 
the  every-day  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides this,  the  institution  carries  along  with  it  unhappy 
and  degrading  results,  both  as  regards  the  white  and  the 
black  population,  which  not  even  the  best  master  can  ob- 
viate. Even  the  best  master  may  die,  or  may  fall  into 
pecuniary  difficulties,,  and  his  servants  be  sold  to  any  who 
will  purchase  them.  Slavery,  to  the  really  good  and  no- 
ble slave-owners  in  these  states,  is  the  source  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  and  they  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  of  which 
they  would  gladly  be  rid.  And  many  of  them  are  la- 
boring silently  for  this  purpose  in  their  own  immediate 
spheres* 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  great  community  of  the  United  States,  I  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  over  some  of  the  lesser  ones,  which,  nevertheless, 
like  genre-pictures  in  a  gallery  of  paintings,  serve  to  give 
the  whole  a  varied  and  more  lively  interest.  I  must, 
however,  mention  among  these  some  small  communities 
which  exist  independently  in  the  great  community,  al- 
though they  are  separated  from  it  by  their  modes  and  cus- 
toms ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Q^uakers,  with  their  simple  cos- 
tume, their  thee  and  thou  to  all  the  world,  their  silent  di- 
vine worship,  their  women,  who  are  allowed  to  preach  and 
participate  in  church  and  social  government;  the  Shakers, 
with  their  dancing  divine  worship ;  and  those  small  So- 
cialist communities  which  seek  in  a  spirit  of  love  to  make 
all  true  workers  participate  alike  in  the  good  gifts  of  the 
earth. 
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Among  tho  peculiar,  pictoreaque  scenes  o(  the  Americu 
soil  niuat  \iei  inentioaed  pubiio  baptiiims  on  the  banka  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  where  both  white  and  black  neophytct 
are  initiated  into  a  life  of  holiness;  and  the  religions  fo*-  ,! 
tivaU,  called  '■eainp-raoetinga,"  where,  in  tho  depth  of   i 
night  and  tho  furest,  by  the  flames  of  fire-altara,  thousands    ' 
uf  voices  uniting  in  harmoniona  hymns,  and  sonls  trenv 
bling  in  religious  ecstasy,  are  alternated  with  abundaoM 
both  in  eating  and  drinking.      These  festiv&la  are  the  sat- 
urnalia of  the  negro  slaves,  and  their  prayers  and   songs 
are  n»  ardent  and  living  as  the  sun  of  the  South. 

When  wo  leave  the  United  States  and  betake  onrselvea 
lo  the  southern  hemisphere  of  America,  wo  find  that  in    ^ 
three  days'  time  we  have  removed  into  a  new  world.    And 
this  first  meetij  ua,  as  in  Cuba.     Heaven  and  earth,  the    < 
people,  language,  laws,  manners,  style  of  building,  every 
thing  is^ew,  and  the  refreshment  produced  by  this  rapid 
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the  mother-oonntry  oan  have  no  oontroly  and  who  deny  to 
the  Creoles  all  right  bf  self-goveranient) ;  the  Chnrbh, 
which  exists  merely  in  pompons  ceremonial,  and  is  defi- 
cient in  all  flpiritnal  life.  On  the  night-side  lies  prominent- 
ly slayery,  which  exists  in  Cnba  in  its  worst  form  ;  and 
the  slave-trade  with  Africa,  which  is  said  to  be  of  daily 
ooenrrence,  althongh  not  openly.  The  government  of  the 
island  receives  bribes  from  the  slave-traders,  and  shuts  its 
eyes  to  the  thousands  of  slaves  who  are  annually  landed 
on  the  island.  Nay,  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  privately  not 
unwilling  to  see  the  island  filled  with  wild  Africans,  be- 
cause the  dread  of  the  unrestrained  power  of  these,  if  they 
dbould  <me  day  emancipate  themselves,  restrains  the  Cre- 
oles from  rebellion  against  a  government  which  they  can 
not  do  other  than  hate.  Govemment  oppresses  the  slave- 
owner, the  slave-owner  oppresses  the  slave,  and  knows  no 
other  means  of  subjecting  him  but  the  whip  and  the  chain. 
The  sugar-planters  not  unfi«quently  work  iheir  slaves 
harder  than  beasts  of  burden,  and  require  from*  them  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  than  human  nature  can  sustain. 
In  the  prison  walls  of  the  bohea  the  slaves  live  like  brute 
beasts ;  no  Savior  is  preached  to  them,  and  the  only  pleas- 
ures which  are  allowed  to  them — ^and  that  often  in  the 
scantiest  measure — are  those  of  the  animaL  Wild  tumults 
have  been  sometimes  the  evidence  of  the  cruelty  of  op- 
pression, and  of  the  savage  spirit  and  power  of  the  negroes ; 
more  frequently,  however,  they  die  without  venturing  to 
utter  a  cry  or  to  lift  a  hand  in  remonstrance  or  complaint; 
frequently,  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  captivity,  they 
themselves  put  an  end  to  their  days  of  misery,  in  the  be- 
lief (which  is  current  among  them)  that  they  will  imme- 
diately after  death  rise  again  in  their  native  land. 

The  government  and  condition  of  Cuba,  from  the  gov- 
ernor's palace  down  to  the  bdiea  of  the  slave,  is  a  govern- 
ment of  violence  and  despotism.  Justice  and  nobility  of 
mind  are,  it  is  true,  met  with  in  individuals^  WV  ^x^  ts»x 
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of  general  prevalence ;  and  in  the  laws  also  there  is  some 
evidence  of  a  magnanimoos  spirit,  bnt  it  ia  nullified  aa 
much  as  possible. 

Opposed  to  this  dark  aide  of  life  in  Cuba  ataads  the 
bright  side  in  the  most  striking  contrast.  There  is  the 
tropical  sky,  as  mild  as  an  angel's  glanoe,  its  sua  aa  pore 
ajid  olear  as  the  pnrest  tones  of  mosio ;  there  is  the  wind, 
a  apirit  as  gentle,  as  pare,  as  full  of  vitalizing  life  as  if  it 
came  forth  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  life  and  love  ;  there 
ii  the  peculiar  natural  world  of  the  tropica,  full  of  mar%-el- 
ous  plants  and  scenes ;  those  palm-groves,  where  immor- 
tals might  wander;  those  gardens,  beautifiil  as  that  of 
Eden,  where  coft'ee-shrabs  and  bananas  grow  in  beantifal 
plantations,  one  perpetual  blossoming,  one  perpetual  sac- 
oession  of  fruit ;  those  magnificent  guadarajahs  of  king- 
palms,  which  seem  planted  as  if  for  a  triumphal  procession 
of  kings  and  queens;  a  beanty  ia  atmosphere  and  life,  i 
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Cuba  is  at  the  same  time  the  hell  and  the  paradise  of 
the  slave.  Spanidi  laws,  as  regard  die  slave,  originating 
nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  men  as  mild  and  noble  as  Las 
Casas,  are  favoraUe  also  to  their  emanoipation ;  and  if 
they  were  adhered  to,  fliere  would  not  be  foand  under  the 
Spanish  dominion  any  wholly  unfortunate  slave,  beoause 
there  would  be  none  without  hope ;  but  wherever  the  in- 
stitntion  of  elavery  prevails,  the  law  is  unable  to  make 
itself  availing.  There  are,  however,  in  the  mean  time, 
some  points  in  whieh  the  Spanish  laws  of  manumission 
for  the  slave  are  really  availing,  and  that  beoause  the 
Spaniard  has  established  courts  of  justice,  and  judges  who 
watch  over  them,  and  to  whom  the  slaves  can  appeal. 

Aooording  to  tiiese  Spanish  laws,  a  slave  can  purchase 
his  freedom  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  is 
the  specified  legal  price ;  and  no  slave-owner  has  a  right 
to  refuse  freedom  to  a  riave  who  can  pay  down  that  sum. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  slave-owners  are 
kind  and  just  enough  to  allow  their  slaves  to  purchase 
their  freedom  for  considerably  less.  If  a  slave-owner 
should  refiise  freedom  to  his  slave  on  those  terms,  he  can 
appeal  to  the  syndic  of  the  city  or  district,  who  then  se- 
lects one  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the  slave  and  his 
master,  and  he  decides  the  question. 

According  to  tiie  Spanish  laws  of  freedom,  a  mother  has 
a  right  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  child  before  its 
birth  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  afterward  for  double  that 
sum.  This  law,  however,  it  is  said,  is  not  acted  upon, 
excepting  with  the  consent  of  kind-hearted  masters. 

The  Spanish  law  of  freedom  allows  the  slave  many  op- 
portunities of  earning  money,  so  that  the  moment  of  free- 
dom can  always  shine  like  a  star  of  Bethlehem  upon  his 
desert  path.  This,  however,  has  reference  more  particu- 
larly to  slaves  in  tiie  cities.  On  the  plantations  and  with- 
in die  walls  of  the  bohea,  it  m  not  an  easy  thing  to  hear 
of  the  star  of  freedom,  still  less  to  attain  to  it  Yet  t\!Al 
happens  sometimes  even  there. 
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These  \a\\i  uf  cuiuDcipatioD  hava  caused  the  negru  pop- 
ulatiun  of  Cuba  to  amonnt  to  nearly  five  huadred  tiion- 
sanil  souU  ;  abuut  one  half  of  the  whole  popalatioD  of  the 
islam),  anil  near  one  third  freo  negroes.  And  the  free 
negro  of  Cuba  ii  the  happieat  of  all  created  beings.  He 
ia  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country  from  that  videnca 
and  those  hostile  attacks  which  continually  threaten  him 
in  hisi  own  cuiintry  from  hostile  tribes.  He  can  for  a 
amali  impofit  become  the  possessor  of  a  couple  of  acres  of 
land,  on  which  ho  builds  his  hut  of  palm  bark  and  palm 
leavca.  Around  this  he  planta  the  trees  and  edible  roota 
of  his  native  land,  and  the  golden  maize.  The  earth 
produces,  at  small  expense  of  labor,  all  that  he  requires. 
He  needs  not  tt)  labor,  and  he  ean  enjoy  much,  and  rest 
the  while.  Tho  sun  gives  him  fire,  and  frees  him  fnnn 
the  necessity  of  clothing  for  the  greater  part  of  his  body. 
^he  cocoa-palm  gives  him  milk  :  the  plantaJn-tree  bread  ; 
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Thero  are  in  Cuba,  probably,  at  this  time,  more  happy 
black  than  white  people.  The  alave-oMmer  is  not  happy. 
For  him  wave  no  palm-trees;  the 'delicious  winds  do  not 
caress  him;  for  him  the  mild,  bright  heavens  shine  not; 
between  him  and  all  the  glory  of  nature  stands  the  bohea 
and  the  sugar-mill,  with  their  nagio  slaves,  who  dread  him, 
and  o{  whom  he  stands  in  dread.  The  mild  heaven  of 
Cuba  gives  him  no  peace;  he  sees  the  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  the  future  is  dark  to  him. 
Therefore  his  end  and  aim  is  merely  to  make  as  much 
money  as  he  can,  and  then  to-— leave  Cuba  forever. 

When  I  think  of  this  beautiful  island,  of  its  glorious 
scenery,  its  rich  resources,  I  can  not  avoid  my  imagina- 
tion transforming  it  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  to  what  it 
seems  intended  to  be  by  the  mind  of  the  Creator;  yes, 
and  not  merely  it,  but  all  those  beautiful  islands  which 
God  has  scattered  with  an  affluent  hand  in  the  Southern 
sea,  like  jewels  upon  its  billowy  mantle. 

Among  these  may  be  named,  as  representatives  of  all, 
three  in  particular,  pre-eminent  in  beauty,  grandeur,  and 
wealth — Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Jamaica.  But  I  will 
now  speak  of  Cuba,  that  beautiful  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 

I  behold  her,  then,  freed  from  her  fetters,  and  free  frt>m 
slaves ;  behold  her  crowned  by  her  palms  and  her  lofty 
mountain  peaks,  born  again  from  the  ocean  waves,  ca- 
ressed by  Ihem  and  by  immortal  zephyrs,  a  new  Eden,  a 
home  of  perpetual  spring,  a  golden  chalice  of  health,  to 
which  all  the  sons  and  daug^iters  of  earth  might  make 
pilgrimages,  and  take  draughts  of  new  life,  and  receive 
new  revelations  of  the  Creator's  wealth',  and  a  foretaste 
of  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  in  the  great  Father's  house. 
There  might  they  wander  in  banana  and  orange  groves, 
enjoying  the  delicious  fruits  of  Paradise,  or  sit  in  rocking- 
chairs  on  the  hills  where  the  palm-trees  wave,  and  the 
breezes  from  the  sea,  full  of  renovating  life,  dance  around 
them— sit  thus  and  breathe,  and  behold^  and  tb\tk\L  W« 
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kpHUtirul  i»  existence!  The  san  desoeads  in  mild  glor)-; 
brilliant  caciilins  ilart  like  stars  thrangh  space,  and  oover 
th«  tree-tops  with  glitt(!rlng  jewels;  the  air  is  filled  wiA 
the  iniiifio  of  the  Cuban  cootra-danoes  and  the  Spanish 
seguidiilaa;  the  cheerful  measure  of  the  African  dnuns 
ia  heard  in  the  background,  and  the  Southern  Cross  rises 
kIowI y  above  the  horizon  in  the  growing  darkness  of  night 
It  lA  night,  but  no  one  need  dread  the  night  here ;  it  is  not 
cold ;  it  had  no  dew.  The  night  of  Paradise  oonld  not  be 
more  innocuous  than  that  of  Cuba.  The  weak  and  the 
sutFcTing  in  body  should  come  here  and  inhale  invigor- 
ating  hfe.  The  aged  shoald  come,  to  be  reminded  of  an 
eternal  youth ;  the  dejected  and  the  sorrowing,  to  gain 
new  hope.  The  philosopher  should  come  hither,  that  his 
glance  might  be  extended  over  the  infinite  realm  of  man 
and  his  Creator;  the  poet  and  the  artist,  to  study  here 
new  forms  of  beauty,  new  groupings  of  the  noble  and  the 
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It  is  tbe  month  of  May,  and  the  luxuriant,  but  feeble, 
and  almost  diseased  beauty  of  South  Carolina  is  now  in 
its  fullest  bloom.  They  are,  however,  glorious,  these  live- 
oaks,  with  their  long,  depending  trails  of  moss,  which 
convert  the  forest  into  a  natural  G-othio  templet — ^these 
magnolia-trees,  with  their  large,  snow-white  blossoms, 
and  odors  which  fill  the  warm,  soft  air. 

The  fionga  of  the  negro  slaves  from  the  river,  as  they 
row  home  after  having  sold  their  wares  in  the  city,  reach 
me  at  Diis  moment  in  the  beautiful,  homelike  home  from 
which  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  writing  to  your  maj- 
esty, and  where  I  feel  myself,  as  it  were,  nearer  good  Den- 
mark, because  its  mistress,  Mrs.  William  Rowland,  is  a 
Dane,  of  the  Danish  line  of  Monefeldt,  and  well  worthy 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  both  from  the 
love  which  she  bears  to  her  mother-country,  and  for  the 
beautiful,  maternal  feeling  toward  bclh  blacks  and  whites 
which  distinguish  this  noble  Danish  woman. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  slavery  as  the  misfortune  of 
the  Southern  States.  I  should  at  this  moment  be  ready 
to  call  it  their  g'ood  fortune,  that  is  to  say,  if  at  this 
moment  they  would  take  hold  upon  the  misfortune,  the 
curse,  and  convert  it  into  a  blessing.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  might  do  so.  Charcoal,  it  is  said,  is 
the  mother  of  the  diamobd.  The  states  of  the  South  pos- 
sess in  slavery  the  charcoal  of  a  jewel;  what  do  I  say?  of 
a  diadem  of  jewels  worthy  of  a"  new  Queen  of  the  Sduth, 
more  beautiful  than  she  who  came  to  Solomon ! 

Since  I  have  seen  in  Cuba  the  negroes  in  their  savage, 
original  state — seen  their  dances,  heard  their  songs,  and 
am  able  to  compare  them' with  what  they  are  at  the  best 
'n  the  United  States,  there  remains  no  longer  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  Anglo-American 
culture  on  the  negro,  or  of  the  great  mission  which  Amer- 
ica is  called  upon  to  accomplish  with  regard  to  the  African 
racf^,  precisely  through  the  people  who,  Ywa^m^  «CiAv^^^ 
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iw.  111  a  tw.ffulil  sense,  to  cmaociiMle.   Tfe 
ml  iirr'-  nulikv  our  Duble.  brighi.  Artru'ki 

■  til 111.'  of  the  Willi  A/rican  to  the  son2  ; 

ii.i;ro  in  the  United  i^tate^,  whether  Uh 
-iiiL's  or  gay  ne^rro  ik>ng:j  that  ht)  has  kio- 
.  Aiiil  thia  omiparbon  boli):*  good  throui 
iti^>  Hill)  wotM.  There  is  a  vast,  va^t  iii- 
.11  till'  wcrecching  improvisatioD  of  the  v- 
I.  iiiiil  ih(!  inspired  anil  inspiring  preacbiit! 
iiikI  his  alllufDcc  of  light  and  joy,  whklil 
li'iii)i>>ri»:il  in  E^oiitli  Carolina,  Georgia,  lb- 
rvhtiiil,  uikI  L'mi>luna.  And  low  and  sensual  is  thatlaw- 
l.-Hs  lif.',  anil  intiixication  of  the  sensea  in  those  wild  ne- 
t^To-itancL-.^.  ami  ihiuu  noiny  feBtiviticij  to  the  beat  of  tbt 
'iruiii,  (viiii|iai-t'il  with  that  life,  anil  that  spiritual  intoxi- 
i-atiim  in  son;^  ami  jiraycr,  and  religious  joy,  \i-hlch  is  se«n 
;iiid  hi'itni  )it  the  re)igiou:i  foiitivaL)  of  the  negro  people 
Hard,  nnd  wild,  and  empty  is  the   exprcsjion  in 
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to  the  alavesi  even  among  the  swampy  wildernesses  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  distant  Red  Riv- 
or,  in  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

The  Gtwpel  advanoes,  the  Ghoroh  of  Christ  unfolds  its 
arrosy  and  the  gates  of  the  slave  prison-house  burst  open 
before  it  thfongfaout  the  slave  states  of  America !  All  that 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  them  as  a  Christian  oom« 
munity  is,  that  the  Goqpel  should  advanoe  unimpeded,  and 
that  law  should  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Grospel;  that 
the  slave  legislation  of  the  United  States  should  adopt 
that  law  of  emancipation  which  the  Spanish  legal  code 
now  possesses. 

If  the  law  of  the  Southern  States,  like  that  of  the  Span- 
iard,  allowed  the  slaves,  male  or  female,  to  purohase  their 
own  and  their  ehildrens'  freedom  by  labor;  if  it  would 
open  to  them  a  prospeot  of  liberating  themselves  and  their 
children  for  a  reasoDabla  and  legally-fixed  sum,  and  would 
appoint  judges  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation; if  it  would,  in  addition  to  this,  extend  the  system 
of  popular  education  to  the  children  of  the  blacks — even 
if  they  were  in  separate  schools,  and  would  fearlessly  con- 
cede other  consecutive  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment, we  might  then  confidently  predict  for  the  South- 
em  States  of  America  a  great  future.  It  would  have  ac- 
complished a  wcNrk  which  would  entitle  it  to  the  gratitude 
of  two  hemispheres,  and  demand  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world — a  work  which  evidently  seems  to  lie  in  the 
plan  of  GKxi's  schemes,  and  which  already  the  best  and 
noblest  citizens  of  the  slave  states  speak  of  as  American 
concession. 

The  CoUmizatum  and  dhrisiianizatum  of  Africa  bff 
means  of  the  liberated  negro  slaves  of  America  is  this 
work  J  already  commenced  in  the  infant  colony  of  Libena^ 
on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  and  which  annually,  increases  by 
means  of  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  southern  as  well  as 
the  northern  free  states,  and  through  the  f;QiQAicod\\?j  ^i  y^v 
vate  oitizena. 
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Smiii'  [>r  ilic  .-"liivc  slatit:<,  nnd  foremost  among  them  ik 
olili-.-i.  Vir<;iiu»  nml  Muryland,  have  apprnpriateU  a coD^id- 
tTdlilf  aim  milt  iir'r'Viiiiie  to  the  colonization  of  the  nepM 
in  Africa,  unil  two  steamers  annually  proceed  from  Balti- 
more in  Maryland,  and  from  Savannah  in  Greorgia,  wiiii 
black  emigranta  to  Lilveria,  provided,  both  from  public  ai 
private  sources,  with  all  that  ia  requi^iite  for  their  esttl- 
liahnient  in  the  old- now-country,  each  religious  communiU' 
providing  separately  for  the  members  of  their  own  body, 

III  the  pruposiiion  and  extension  of  this  colony,  iix 
Northern  and  the  Southern  States  have  shown  tham^elre; 
to  be  a  nuble  Union,  with  one  heart  and  one  bouL.  Id  tUi 
they  oxtenl  their  hands  to  eaoh  other  for  reconciliation  is 
the  great  quarrid  between  them  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

I  must,  however,  ounfeas  that  this  work  seerns  to  me 
merely  a.'s  a  part  of  that  which  the  Southern  States  ongbt 
to  accomplish.     These  Btat«3  would,  without  the  negro  pop- 
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majesty  the  oonTiction  that  the  noblest,  beeaase  the  most 
difficult,  fatare  endeavor  of  the  slave  states  ought  to  be 
the  converting  of  one  portion  of  its  slave  popnlation  into 
free  laborers.  I  say  one  portion,  because  it  is  clear  that 
merely  one  portion  thereof  would  be  capable  of  remain- 
ing, as  freemen,  under  American  dominion.  The  portbn 
of  the  slave  population  which  longs  to  go  to  Afirica  should 
go  there;  and  that  portion  which  is  attached  to  the  soil 
and  the  people  of  America,  and  which  is  capable  of  ao» 
quiring  its  cultivation  and  its  active,  laborious  spirit, 
should  remain  in  its  Southern  States,,  "where  it*  has  been 
brought  up,  to  which  it  belongs,  by  nature,  haUtude,  and 
affections,  and  where  the  coloring  and  the  romantic  life 
of  these  lands,  beloved  by  the  sun,  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  their  life  of  labor  on  the  plantations  and  in  the 
cities,  by  their  religious  festivities,  and  their  songs  and 
dances. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  white  man  and  the  negro,  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  best  heads  and  the  ablest  hands  among  the  negro 
people  would  prefer  remaining  in  America  to  emigrating 
from  it. 

The  traveler  may  then  visit  these  states  with  an  admi- 
ration free  from  any  depressing  reservation,  for  they  will 
then  advance  in  moral  beauty  and  political  power,  and  the 
American  Union  will  then,  without  an  exception,  beoome 
vrhat  it  has  already  declared  itself  willing  to  become,  a 
great  asylum,  difiusing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  both  precept  and  example. 

It  is  evident  that  suoh  an  emancipation  can  not  take 
place  at  once,  nay,  perhaps  not  for  several  tens  of  years. 
It  may  be  delayed  for  a  century,  if  we  can  only  see  that 
it  is  approaching,  if  we  can  only  see  the  commencement 
of  its  dawn,  so  that  we  may  know  that  it  will  advance 
into  the  perfect  day. 

And  it  can  not  be  otherwise;  the  ati«ik&  ol  ^wfroL  %x% 
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already,  ovun  at  thia  moment,  piercLag  the  nootunial  shad- 
ows which  the  lata  political  oooteets  betweon  the  fin 
Btatea  and  the  slave  states  called  fiwtb  over  the  Union. 

I  liavo  already  mentioned  to  yonr  majesty  the  labon 
of  Iho  Colonization  Sooiety,  both  in  the  Northern  and  tha 
Southern  Stat«8,  as  advancing  the  work  of  enfranchise 
ment  in  Africa.  I  plaoe  among  the  movements,  the  aim 
of  which  is  an  emancipation  of  the  black  slave  population 
of  America,  the  scheme  of  a  law,  by  that  noble,  patriotio 
statesman,  Henry  Clay,  which  shoald  declare  free  mH  the 
children  of  the  negro  slave  bom  after  a  certain  year — 
1856,  I  believe — a  scheme  which,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  the  support  of  the  less  noble  statesmen;  and  the  en- 
deavors of  various  noble  private  individuals  for  the  edoca^ 
tion  and  liberation  of  their  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  one  among  these  efibrta  to  which  I 
desire  pre-eminently  to   dir 
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bor ;  and  I  pariioipate  folly  in  the  views  of  an  elderly 
man  of  the  South,  that  the  poesibility  of  an  approaching 
emancipation  from  slavery  is  maoh  more  in  tl^  hands  of 
the  women  than  of  the  men  at  the  present  m(»nent 

I  have  spoken  of  the  young  teachers  from  ihe  states  of 
New  England,  the  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  ^*  the 
young  mothers  of  humanity."  The  young  women  of  the 
Southern  States  havo  assigned  to  thmnselves  a  similar  of* 
fioe,  and  that  nearer  home— -yes,  so  near  and  so  natural, 
that  it  seems  to  me  assigned  to  them  by  Otod  the  Father 
himseU 

It  is  a  universal  custom  on  the  plantations  of  the  South 
tiiat  while  the  slaves,  men  and  women,  are  out  at  labor 
^e  children  should  all  be  collected  at  one  place,  under 
the  care  of  one  or  two  old  women.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy,  or  even  more  togeiher, 
and  their  guardians  were  a. couple  of  old  negro  witches, 
who  with  a  rod  of  reeds  kept  rule  over  these  poor  little 
Uack  lambs,  who  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of 
fear  and  horror  shrunk  back  in  crowds  whenever  the 
threatening  witches  came  forth,  flourishing  their  rods. 
On  smaller  plantations,  where  the  number  of  children  is 
smaller,  and  the  .female  guardians  gentle,  the  scene,  of 
course,  is  not  so  repulsive ;  nevertheless,  it  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  flock  of  sheep  or  swine,  which  were  fed 
merely  to  make  them  ready  for  eating.  And  yet  these 
were  kuman  beings^  capable  of  the  noblest  human  devel- 
opment as  regards  sentiment  and  virtue — ^human  beings 
vnth  immortal  souls! 

Here  are  the  subjects  of  Sunday-schools  ready  to  hand. 
But  where  are  the  teachers,  meur— €md  women  ?  The  chil- 
dren are  driven  hffiier  in  the  morning,  are  called  over 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  receive  in  the  mean  time 
threats  and  pastigation,  and  then  are  driven  back  to  their 
cottages  in  the  evening ;  and  thus  it  continues  till  they 
are  old  enough  for  labor,  and  can  \)e  Ynorai^Xi  xaii^^t  ^@&& 
law  of  the  whip. 


c.-KU^i  x:t: 


rsr:.^r-i  ;::  ;2*:r  csiive  land:  ihow 
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daughters  of  the  Soath,  than  wasting  their  days  in  levity, 
or  in  paying  visits,  or  in  empty  pastime,  as  most  of  them 
do  now. 

Yet  I  know  some  who  have  ohosen  the  better  part ; 
many  there  onght  to  be.  Blessings  be  upon  them  !  May 
they  beoome  many !  And  the  great  work  of  emanoipation 
will  proceed  in  silence  and  in  beanty,  as  if  of  itsel£ 

It  is  very  eommon  in  Enrope  to  lay  the  blame  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  on  the  United  States  of  Araerioa,  a« 
a  sin  against  the  Holy  G-host,  which  takes  away  all  truth 
and  all  value  from  tiieir  free  estate.  But  people  forget 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  these  states  which  have  slaves, 
and  that  it  was  Enrope  who  first  compelled  them  to  have 
them !  Many  of  the  yt)ung  colonies,  in  particular  Vir- 
ginia and  Q-ecNTgia,  protested  in  the  commencement,  and 
that  in  the  most  strong  and  earnest  manner,  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery.  In  vain.  England  was  then  the 
mother-country,  and,  carrying  on  the  slave-trade,  required 
a  market  for  her  cargoes  of  slaves,  and  commanded  the 
young  American  colonies  to  become  this  market.  The 
selfishness,  of  the  planters,  the  climate,  and  the  produo-. 
tions  of  Southern  North  America,  all  assisted.  Thus  was 
slavery  introduced  into  the  United  States.  Climate,  pro- 
ductions, and  many  other  causes  continue  to  maintain  it 
there,  until — something  frirther. 

England,  during  a  period  of  newly-awakened  national 
conscientiousness,  and  influenced  by  nich  men  as  Wilber- 
force,  shook  herself  free  from  slavery,  and  liberated  her 
slaves  at  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  sterling. 
It  is  said  that  tiie  whole  tiling  might  have  been  done 
more  judiciously ;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  done  with 
more  magnanimity.  We  yet  look  for  the  Wilberforce  of 
America. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  greatly  exas* 
perated  by  Europe,  and  by  the  Northern  States  wishing 
to  mix  themselves  up,  as  they  say)  m  ^oa  o^viu  "^Tvi^^ 
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aJTttirs,  and  talking  of  and  iaterfering  with  the  institotiaa 
of  slavery  and  their  established  right  to  it,  aa  if  it  wu 
any  tiling  to  them. 

Their  excu;je  is  that  the  Aiaerioan  Union,  and  the  great 
purpose  which  it  deolarea  itself  called  upon  to  aooom- 
plish,  is  of  such  vast  -importance,  of  snoh  infinite  signifi- 
cance in  the  eyes  of  all  the  &ee  states,  for  the  whole  of 
humanity,  and  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  they 
could  not  allow  themselves  to  be  other  than  interested  in 
its  full  accomplishment  as  in  an  affiiir  that  ooDoemed 
themselves.     And  does  it  not  in  reality  concern  them  ? 

The  United  States  of  America  have  declared  the  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  hamanity.  Erery  human  being 
feels  himself  participant  in  this  great  charter  of  liberty. 

"  The  Hayflower"  was  the  name  of  the  first  ship  which 
conveyed  the  tint  colony  of  free  men  and  women  from 
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pre-eminently  for  what  I  Iuiyb  here  learned  and  experi* 
enoed ;  it  is  the  home  of  Amerioa  which  has  oonfenred 
more  npon  me  than  the  whole  treasure  of  California — a 
new  life  both  for  heart  and  sonl. 

The  home  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World  is  that  whioh 
the  home  was  for  onr  old  North,  and  still  is  to  this  day 
-—a  sacred  room.  The  American  home,  however,  will  be 
also  a  beautifhl  room.  It  loves  to  surround  itself  with 
green  plots,  with  lovely  trees  and  flowers.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  cities.  More  beautifully  adorned  homes  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  world.  Within  Ihe  home,  the  fear  of 
Ghxi,  morality,  and  domestic  love  are  met  with.  It  is  the 
American  home  which  strengthens  the  American  states, 
and  makes  them  steadfast  in  the  fear  of  Gtxi  and  a  moral 
l«fe«  The  best  and  the  noblest  men  of  Amerioa  have  ev- 
ery one  of  them,  with  Washington  at  their  head,  been 
brought  up  by  pious  mothers,  in  noble  and  moral  homes. 

Probably  that  which  most  distinguishes  the  home  of 
the  New  World  firom  that  of  the  Old  is  the  dominant 
sway  which  is  assigned  in  it  to  woman.  The  rule  of  the 
American  man  is  to  allow  the  wife  to  estiEiblish  the  laws 
of  home.  He  bows  himself  willingly  to  her  sceptre,  part- 
ly from  affection,  partly  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  best 
and  most  just  that  it  should  be  so,  and  from  chivalric  po- 
liteness to  the  sex ;  for  the  American  believes  that  a  some* 
thing  divine,  a  scHnething  of  a  higher  and  more  refined 
nature,  abides  in  woman.  He  loves  to  listen,  to  it  and  to 
yield  to  it  in  all  the  questions  of  the  inner  life.  He  loves 
to  place  his  partner  in  life  higher  than  himsel£ 

She  b  left  to  the  free  development  of  her  world  and  her 
own  being  within  the  home,  seldom  contradicted,  never 
oompelled,  is  generally  true  to  her  nobler  nature,  and  stands 
forth  gentle,  domestic,  afiectionate,  and  Ood-f earing.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  American  women  is  their 
religious  strength.  Many  American  women,  during  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  wars  wi'^k  iViie  IqAaaxa^X^^  ^^ga 
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iii.-ili.T 'if  ill-  M!ii''"al"'fH.  streni;tlienp(l  their  children  <:> 
.!rr  iln-iT  iiiari>rl"m.  iiilinonishinf;  them  to  hold  l"a»ti« 
ih-ir  ti"'):  iD.uiy  i!ii  the  same  at  the  present  day  dunu 
-  \  r-  !r;,i';-  ■■:'  -i<!.ii'-.ss  nr  tnisfortiine.  And  from  ta* 
l^  i-'.-ni  S.-.1  1..  liii-  Mississippi,  from  the  Northern  Mmt'- 
-.  ;,i  ;■  i!:'-  ;ri'''i<-.  i  hMiiuhimt  ihe  Western  country,  hi*^ 
1  -■ .  :\  t;iiTli!iii:  !t!''ri>  wnrihy  nf  love,  niithing  more  neari' 
;'v  r''  ■■;-'!i.  lii.iii  ill''  imnherly  woitian. 

\.  .■!;iT  h.iv'-  i  .viT  seen  any  whore  on  the  earth  a  he- 
':!:;  ■■  :v.<-f  .ifw-liki-  freshness,  nxire  W'antifnl.  primevaiiT 
v.M,  .;•■.■.  il.,iii  ill'-  Y'liinsr  uirl  iif  Ainericft, 

\'-\:  '■.■\-'V,\  ihi*  i:nnip  nflK-antifnl  womanhooil  lam 
.  '■'  J.  ;  !■  '■  tiy*-  that  there  are  in  the  West  many  vnaa- 
r:i  wii '    :;  r.  ■  v<*:iri-ts  e"rri->|)iu]il  to  the  ideal  which  the 

•;  ■  \  i;.  :i  'i'  iln'  Ni'W  Wurld  reijuircs  them  to  attain  tn 
■-"       -.ri   »!■,.'-'■    llii'Uirhtlessiiess,  insipidity,  vanity,  and 

r.  :   ;;•;  :i  im.i1,,   tin-  s{>t'eiatiir  pause  nnd  ask  himself  how 
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It  is  from  this  defective  oonsdousness  of  a  higher  vooa- 
tion  that  the  influence  of  woman  within  the  home,  and 
on  the  edncation  of  the  child,  is  still,  in  general,  far  from 
what  it  might  be,  and  what  it  needs  to  be  in  this  country, 
where  the  power  of  consci^ce  and  of  the  inner  law  ought 
to  be  strengthened  ten- fold,  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
outward  are  less  restrictive  upon  the  wishes  and  the 
whims  of  the  individual.  The  American  woman  is  mar- 
ried young,  and  when  she  is  scarcely  past  the  years  of 
childhood ;  she  soon  has  children  of  her  own,  and  shows 
her  maternal  love  principally  by  spoiling  them,  by  indulg- 
ing all  their  whims  and  wishes,  as  she  herself  was  indulg- 
ed and  spoiled  in  her  paternal  home.  She  leaves  disci- 
pline and  severity  to  the  school,  to  which  the  child  is  sent 
early.  And  the  school  does  what  it  can — gives  style  and 
grace  to  the  outward  being,  but  leaves  the  inward  very 
much,  probably,  as  it  found  it. 

Hence,  especially  in  the  slave  states,  that  unrestrained 
temper  and  mode  of  action — that  want  of  a  stricter  moral 
law,  of  a  keener  conscientious  perception,  with  which,  and 
not  without  reason,  the  young  men  of  America  are  re- 
proached, and  thosQ  disorderly  occurrences  in  private  life 
and  in  the  community  at  large  which  are  the  consequent 
results.* 

Strong,  stem  women,  who  would  bring  up  republicans 
by  severity  and  love — such  women  as  Lyourgus  would 
form  to  make  his  republic  strong  and  great-— are  not  to 
be  met  with  here. 

Neither  is  that  Spartan  type  of  physical  strength  the 
only  necessary.  The  New  World  requires  another.  And 
if  it  should  become  more  universal,  if  woman  in  the  United 
States  of  America  became  that  which  she  ought  to  be,  and 
exercised  that  influence  which  it  lies  in  her  power  to  ex- 

*  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  although  such  occurrences  make  a 
great  noise  here,  they  did  not  appear  to  me  worse  than  such  as  take 
place  more  silently — and  more  numoroualy — in  Eraxov^asi  cn^'oxtv^^ 
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cTcisc  on  the  soul  of  the  child  and  the  man,  on  social  life, 
nn  the  great  intereata  of  the  commnnity,  tlian  wonld  the 
L'nitud  i^tates  become  alao  the  ideal  states  of  the  earth! 

Many  distinguished  and  amiable  women  in  NorthAmer- 
icfi — <.^uakcr  women  among  these — have  presented  noble 
<<xamplc:d  to  their  sex ;  and  many  movements  in  theSttte:! 
hitvtt  lattitrly  shown  the  dawn  of  public  spirit  among  wom- 
en. Iklay  it  increase  and  strengthen;  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  American  woman  will  then  atand  forward 
as  tlie  cartli';<  innst  beautiful  and  most  perfect  woman. 

If  I  were  able  to  present  to  your  majesty  those  Amer- 
ican woiiicD  who  appear  to  me  to  be  the  purest  represent- 
ntive  typo  of  the  Eve  of  the  New  World,  yonr  majesty's 
glance  would  rest  upon  them  with  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction, both  as  regards  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  moral 
feeling.  I  see  your  majesty's  own  gentle  being  thrilled 
by  the  recDynitioti  of  a.  kindred  being,  and  seem  to  heai 
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I  shall  now  very  shortly  leave  the  South.  Ita  witchery  ' 
is  great,  bnt  my  bias  is  now  toward  the  North,  The  tree 
of  freedom  grows  more  vigorous  amid  its  granite  hills. 
And  as  it  grows  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  grows 
it  also  in  our  Scandinavian  North.  Bnt  what  this  North 
possesses,  and  which  America  possesses  not,  is  an  antiqnity 
full  of  song  and  saga,  of  glorlons  prophecy  and  symholiam, 
of  gods  and  heroes  who  gave  to  Scandinavia  so  large,  so 
peculiar,  so  romantic  a  life.  It  is  this  antiqnity,  its  sig- 
nificance for  the  present  time,  its  life  in  onr  scenery,  and 
our  every-day  life,  which  attracts  me  once  more  to  my 
native  land,  as  powerfully  as  my  mother's  voice. 

A  visit  to  my  beloved  Copenhagen  stands  before  me  like 
a  poipt  of  light  on  my  return  to  Sweden,  and  I  hope  that 
this  coming  autumn  will  enable  me  to  greet  the  cheerful 
capital  of  Denmark.  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  if  I 
see  there  once  more  the  good  and  beautiftil  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, and  receive  her  bright  image  into  the  sanctuary  of 
my  heart,  there  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  its  most  precions 
treasures. 

Your  majesty's  kindness  makes  me  bold  enoD^  to  hope 
it;  and  it  ia  also  in  reliance  upon  that  that  I  venture  to 
solicit  a  place  in  your  majesty's  memory  among  the  many 
who  love  your  majesty,  as  does 

Your  majesty's  hnmble  and  devoted  servant, 

Fredrika  Breuer. 


LETTER  IXXVIII. 

TO  AOATHA. 

Savan&Bli,  Georgia,  May  18. 
I  HAvic  left  the  island  of  the  enn  and  of  the  palms,  and 
am  once  more  on  the  continent  of  America. 

On  the  3d  I  went  on  board  the  pretty  bnt  expensive 
steam-boat  the  **  Isabel,*'  where  notUng  was  good  exccrgt- 
V0L.IL— U 
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iiig  the  cuptaiii  nml  miitc.  My  host  at  Havaoa,  Mr.  Wool- 
<-ott  liuil  ilii'  p>li[-'n('.-=s  to  seo  mo  on  toard  liini:!elf,  and  lo 
liikti  (.ImrL'i'  i'l'  my  UiiItjaRe.  He  is  a  good  and  polite  host, 
uinl  1 1  ml  IT:- 1  amis  pcrloctly  every  thing  which  a  travelo 
rciiuin-s.  iiiul  \iU  Imti-l  in  Havana  ia  excellent,  nor  is  it 
vcrv  ilriir,  cxropt  during  the  so-called  winter  montbi. 
when  ilu'  I'niiciiursc  uf  strangers  to  the  city  is  extraordi- 
iiiirily  grout.  Jk-sidi-3  which,  Havana  ia  one  of  the  dear- 
...t  pliL.u-s  in  tho  w,.rW. 

Thi!  last  view  I  had  of  the  Q,ueL-n  of  the  Antilles  show- 
c.l  iiw  iier  i-nvi^liiputl  in  dark  clouds,  the  precursors  of 
ttiiiipfst.  Tlic  sea  rulled  hiijli,  and  the  vessel  rocked  t»- 
iriendiuisly ;  luid  the  Moro  light  was  seen  like  a  flarabMii 
on  ils  lufiy  rnrk,  a^^  the  vessel  rose  on  each  ascending bil- 
l(i\v,  lo  Ijc  Q^jiin  lost  when  it  sunk  into  the  abyss  of  the 
wavcy.  That  beautiful  bright  light,  which  so  often  glad- 
dent'd  nil''  during  Ilu;  evenings  and  nights  of  Cuba,  seem- 
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My  secret  wisli  and  hope  is,  that  Cabft  may  one  day, 
by  peaceful  means,  belong  to  tlie  United  States.  When 
the  United  States  shall  comprehend  within  themBalves  the 
regions  of  the  tropics,  and  shall  thence  extend  their  realm 
of  states,  then  first  will  it  heoome  the  nniversai  realm 
which  it  oD^t  to  be.  And  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  the 
AnglO'AmerioaDs  wonld  soon  discontinue  the  slave-trade; 
the  Gospel  would  be  preached  to  the  slaves;  the  fortress 
walls  of  the  bohea  would  be  converted  into  pretty  Ameri- 
can slave-villages;  and  perhaps  the  noble-minded  laws  of 
Cuba  respecting  tiie  slave  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
^gislative  code  of  the  Union  when  Cuba  itself  became  a 
part  of  the  Union. 

I  arrived  in  Charleston  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
Hay,  and  amid  the  brightest  aunshiae,  which  neverthe- 
less seemed  like  moonlight,  or  like  veiled  sunshine,  so 
gloomy  and  dim  appeared  to  me  tho  light  on  the  walls 
end  roofs  of  Charleston,  or  amid  its  shadowy  trees,  after 
the  pomp  and  glory  of  sunshine  to  which  I  had  become 
accustomed  in  Cuba.  I  conld  not  help  continually  look- 
ing up  to  the  sky,  to  see  whether  the  sun  vrere  not  ob- 
scured by  cloud. 

But  what  heartfelt  pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  see  Hrs. 
W.  H.  and  her  family  once  more,  and  to  talk  with  them 
ibout  Cuba,  and  to  spend  with  them,  in  j<7  and  tranqnil- 
lity,  one  whole,  beautiful  day! 

Uy  thoughts,  however,  were  not  just  now  bent  on  tran- 
quillity and  quietness.  I  was  about  to  undertake  new 
journeys  and  new  adventures.  I  desired  to  see  Florida, 
and  easily  persuaded  my  good  Urs.  W.  H.  to  aooompaoy 
me,  being  sure  that  the  journey  would  give  her  pleasure, 
while  it  would  be  a  great  joy  to  me  to  make  it  in  her 
company. 

The  determination  must  be  quickly  made.  The  fidlow* 
ing  day  a  steamer  left  for  Savaimah,  and  there  I  was  to 
meet  with  the  Uao  I.  family,  who,  aoootdia^'^o  ul  «%t«AF 
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nient  of  a  year's  standing,  vrera  to  moka  by  it  a  jmuocf 
to  Florida,  up  the  beautiful  Kirer  St.  John. 

No  sooner  auid  tlian  done.  The  next  mamiog  saw  Mn. 
Vi'.  H.  and  inysulT  ua  board  the  steamer  bound  for  Sano- 
imh.  It  was  the  mnst  beaatiful  Alay  morniag,  and  just  u 
we  reached  tlio  .ihore,  and  were  about  to  go  on  board, 
llittro  was  my  Tricnd  from  Belmont  with  a  bouquet  of 
llowcrs,  anil  huuiu  other  friends  also.  How  kind  and  how 
delifrhtful  1 

And  now,  after  a  day's  pleasure-sail  on  the  river,  I  am 
once  mure  in  this  verdant  city,  once  more  amoog  old 
friends,  gtiod,  kiuil,  and  hospitable  as  formerly — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.,  Mrs.  It.,  and  many  others. 

I  found  tiiu  line  I.'s  in  deep  sorrow  on  aoooant  of  the 
death  of  a  be1ov<!(l  daughter  and  sister  in  the  past  autumn. 
The  father,  however,  the  estimable  Colonel  Mao  I.,  and  his 
youngest  duughtcr,  an  intellectual  and  highly-cultivated 
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Yery  seldom  are  letters  written  from  k  steamer  whiob 
lies  an  a  green  meadow ;  it  is  from  a  steamer  in  that  very 
predicament  that  I  am  now  writing  to  yoa.  And  how 
long  it  and  its  pusengeis  ore  so  to  lie,  depends  upon  the 
moon  and  human  kindness ;  bat  we  havs  reasoB  to  bds> 
pact  the  good-will  both  of  ooe  and  the  other  at  Hob'  010- 

Ihe  first  day  of  oar  voyage  was  a  pertieolarly  merry 
one,  and  the  ladies  of  our  little  party  were  vety  amosing  to 
eaoh  other.  Hiss  If ao  I.,  now  romoved  firom  mi  environ- 
ment of  sorrow,  bloomed  forth  into  snoh  fresh  life,  and 
vivaoi^,  and  wit,  as  her  earnest,  classioal  oonntenanoe  had 
not  led  me  to  expect  from  her.  Mrs.  W.  H.  has  always  a 
fnnd  of  calm,  good-natnred  bnmor  at  hand,  and  the  two 
tc^ther  excited  Uiaa  Diz  to  a  friendly  qnarrel.  We  had 
also  a  certain  dominant  and  philanthropio  lady  on  board, 
who  would  domioeer  over  us  all,  end  who  made  "  mount- 
ains of  mole-heap*."  Bat  we  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and 
were  vory  merry.  Our  pretty  little  Magnolia  wedged  its 
way  gayly,  in  all  eortA  of  edtves  and  angles,  tiuough  the 
swampy  fiats,  where,  among  many  oorrente,  it  had  to  find 
ont  its  own.  I  oonld  not  help  admiring  its  courage  and 
ita  many  Acpedients,  only  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  quite 
too  great  a  fanoy  for  the  land,  for  we  often  Btraok  against 
the  Innks  while  we  swung  between  them,  but  there  was 
often  no  spaoo  to  take  any  free  sweep. 

"  Beaatifol  evening,  Uissis!"  said  the  black  helmsman, 
looking  out  of  his  little  house  on  deck  with  a  good-bomor- 
ed  ooantenanos,  and  addressing  one  of  the  ladies  of  oar 
party. 

"  Yes,  bat — shall  we  soon  reaoh  onr  qaariwrs  fbr  the 
night?" 

"Oh  yes— ah  yes,  immediately!  We  shall  soai-^ 
along.     Don't  be  nneaeyt  ICiisis,  Ha'am  V  ' ,   '   ' 

fiSMtrtly  aft«,  iriim  We  mn  all  sittiilg  at  te*,  t^  vHWl 
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waa  Huddenly  heaved  up,  as  hy  a  strong  wave,  and  then— 
we  iitood  aX'iW,  ultliough  the  engines  kept  working  oa  for  a 
moment.  T)ie  captain,  who  was  sitting  at  tlie  table,  and 
a  couple  i^f  uthcr  gentlemen,  sprang  up  and  mshed  out. 

It  was  a])parent  that  the  ignorant  extra-ordinaiy  helnu- 
msii  (the  ordinary  one  lay  sick  at  Savannah)  had  mistaken 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  had  steered  us  directly 
upon  a  projecting  point  of  land.  It  was  overflowed  with 
water,  for  the  moon  waa  that  evening  at  her  full,  and  it 
was  high  tide. 

At  ebb  tide,  therefore,  tlio  next  motning,  we  found  onr- 
selves  lying  entirely  on  dry  land,  with  green  grasa  gTow> 
ing  around  us,  and  just  by  a  grove  of  live-oaks  and  flow- 
ering magnolia-trees,  wliich  latter  may  have  exercised 
&uinc  mysterious  attractive  power  upon  our  poor  little 
Magnolia,  wliicli  now  lies  with  its  head  tamed  toward 
the  grove,  just  as  if  it  would  plow  its  way  right  into  it. 
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by  Ihat  means,  the  probably  hard  heart  of  the  captain  of 
the  Gaston. 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  smoke  of  the  Graston  waa 
seen,  and  the  smoke  of  hope  ascended  from  our  hearts. 

The  Gaston  approached,  paused,  looked  at  us.  The> 
tide  was  in.  We  were  full  of  anticipation  of  the  Gas- 
ton's ^^puU."  But  the  hard-hearted  Gaston  only  looked 
at  us  and  went  on  his  way,  and  left  us  to  our  fate  on  dry 
land.  (N.B. — The  moving  scene  of  the  pocket-handker- 
chiefs was  forgotten!) 

Great  indignation  in  the  Magnolia.  Our  dominant  lady 
vowed  that  she  would  draw  up  a  declaration  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  Gaston  and  put  it  in  the  newspapers. 
She  proposed  to  the  ladies  on  board  a  declaration  of  es- 
teem for  the  captain  of  the  Magnolia,  and  his  gentleman- 
ly conduct,  which  we  applauded  and  signed. 

Our  hopes  are  now  fixed  on  the  steam-boat  St.  Matthew, 
which  is  expected  to-morrow  evening,  and  that  it  may 
show  itself  to  be  a  good  apostle,  and  take  us  on  board, 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  Magnolia  can  not  be  released 
at  present,  as  the  moon  decreases  every  day,  and  the  tide 
is  lower  also,  and  the  Magnolia  sinks  deeper  every  day, 
from  its  weight,  in  the  sand. 

We  in  the  mean  time  console  ourselves  with  good-hu- 
mour, and  a  radlble  every  now  and  then  on  the  shore, 
which  we  can  do  dry-shod  from  the  vessel. 

The  ladies  are  especially  good-tempered  and  merry. 
Good  Mrs.  W.  H.,  who  can  not  live  without  her  house- 
wifely activity,  began  to  wash  her  muslins,  and  recom- 
mended herself  as  a  laundress  of  fine  linen  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern,  but  got  scolded  for  laziness  and  want 
of  skill.  Miss  Dix,  on  the  other  hand,  being  suspected 
of  theft,  was  threatened  with  the  house  of  correction,  and 
thus  we  laughed  heartily  and  amused  ourselves,  espe- 
cially Miss  Mac  I.,  in  whose  breast  the  fountain  of  youth 
ieemed  to  well  forth  afresh,  and  who  could  not  heraoU 


(.,,  1-  '■:::-  ■  :  t:ie  new  woeld. 

:,■  .;■  :--;i:.l  i.  ■■-'■'  -!- :  '-'■.M  l>e  SO  lively  ;  and  in  theeTen- 
■_.,_,  •-..  ,...;  ;:■..■■■:  tr.i.-  'linli-'Iav  of  our  captain's  preKj 
'.•■:     :■._'■  ■  I-',  ■.i-ai.'arlaiiilof  wiM  fl.>wersforiber; 

■...■:.:■:.,  :  -_-..vo  iitrlittlc  presents,  and  the  little  girl 
:. ;  --I'raii!,' f'jrward  to  cxhiMt  herself  t" 

'n.-:v  V.-.  -  ■  ^r;!  r\!iy  a  laJv,  ii'it  yet  forty,  handsome. 
t.'„'ir  l;-."  !.  ■.'■.''<:;\  !!  ilri ->t'il,  wiiL  lljrlit  curls, and  thouglia 
i-vMi-f.tly  .;;ri  ri.il  !■•  tiie  world  and  iti  pleasures.  This 
lifiy  i-.  .:  V-  rii;'  !■  -'.  ii  wiilurt"  atK-r  her  third  marriage, 
iiii'i  till-  iiiTlinr  •■!  twelve  chiKIron.  nine  of  whom  an 
duul,  au'i  tv.-.i  liiiunLil,  and  tlic  grandmother  of  three 
gniinli-hiMri;!!. 

'•  Anil  you  jj'ul  very  well  through  all  this  ?''  said  I,  with 
'■""'"  -nriTi-. 

•■  "iL's,  indi'itil,"  replied  she,  evidently  well  satisfied  widi 
IiiT;-ilt'  ;iiiil  inT  own  slrcngth  of  mind. 

■  And  viin  wiiiild  not,  jwrhapii,  bo  unwilling  to  marry  • 
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This  HftetndOii  we  W3nt  ft  little  way  iidatid,  and  saw  a 
fine  ootton  ]^ntatioo,  beantifdlly  situated  npcm  a  lofty 
terrace  by  the  river.  It  belonged,  as  we  were  told,  to  a 
Mr.  Valburg.  I  was  particulariy  pleased  with  some  of 
the  slave  dwellings  which  I  visited,  and  which  bore  evi- 
dence of  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  as  did  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  slaves  who  had  returned  from 
labor. 

There  stood  beside  a  well  a  very  old  Begro  woman, 
who  was  come  hither  to  fetch  water.  I  asked  her  how 
old  she  was. 

"  A  little  better  than  a  hundred,  ma'am  P*  was  her 
reply. 

The  negroes  have  a  gre&t  desire  to  be  very  old,  and 
really  do  live  to  extreme  old  age  when  their  life  is  easy. 

I  should  have  retained  nothing  but  the  most  agreeable 
impression  of  this  plantation  had  I  not,  in  returning  to 
the  shore,  met  at  a  gate  the  overseer  of  the  plantation 
(the  owner  and  his  family  were  abroad),  and  in  him  had 
seen  a  strong-limbed  young  man,  with  that  fierce,  lawless. 
Wandering  gaze  which  I  have  remarked  in  many  overseers 
on  the  plantations,  and  which  takes  away  all  faith  in  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  their  treatment  of  the  slave.  The 
slaves  who  are  digging  around  our  vessel  are  strong-built, 
and  work  hard,  but  as  silently  as  if  they  were  digging  a 
grave.     This  is  not  natural  for  negroes,  and  is  not  a  good 

sign. 

There  is  the  most  beautiful  moonlight  in  the  evenings, 
and  the  melodious  but  monotonous  cry  of  the  whippo- 
wil  resounds  from  the  magnolia  grove.  In  the  daytime 
the  heat  is  great,  and — may  St.  Matthew  only  have  mer- 
cy upon  us! 

Lake  Monroe,  Florida,  May  20. 

I  now  write  to  you  from  the  heart  of  blooming  Florida, 
reposing  upon  one  of  its  lovely  mirror-like  lakes,  with      i 
horN})le  alligatoirs  swimming  around  oxxx  \>^^  ^ka^:^ 

TT  2 
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(hrelUiig  (a  wzy  rickety  steam-boat  named  Sarah  Spald- 
ini.').  A  iiarlaiitl  of  dark  green  wood,  resembliog  myrtle, 
surrnuiiils  th<!  groat  lake,  for  at  thU  dutanoe  ve  can  not 
di:<tiiigui:ilL  bt:t\Vtiea  groves  of  orange  and  palmetto  and 
forests  of  cypress.  The  whole  shore  is  low,  and  the  lake 
an  clear  as  a  mirror,  and  overy  thing  profoundly  still 
around  ii.  No  cities  and  towns,  no  steam-boati,  no  boats 
of  any  kind,  no  human  beings,  excepting  ourselves,  the 
Florida  travelers.  Hero  is  infant  land,  nay,  almost  wild 
Land  i»till.  But  how  glad  I  am  to  bo  now  in  the  poetical 
wilderness  of  Florida,  to  have  seen  something  of  its  mar- 
velous, natural  poetry! 

Si.  Matlhcv:  proved  a  good  apostle  to  U3,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  ISth  received  us  all  into  his  bosom,  poor, 
stranded  sinners  a^  we  were,  but  who  nevertheless  did  not 
experience  any  want,  and  were  not  mnch  to  be  pitied,  ex- 
cepting that  it  was  tiresome  to  lie  quiet  in  a  steamer  on  a 
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Our  dominant  lady,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  get  any 
one  to  ooncur  in  her  remarks  and  admonitions.  The  ne- 
groes rowed  calmly,  but  regularly  and  well,  the  heavily- 
loaded  boat,  and  we  all  came  happily  on  board  the  St. 
Matthew.  And  we  soon  found  ourselves,  to  our  great  satis- 
faction, sweeping  along  the  Altamaha  River,  whose  waters 
here  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  are  salt,  and  seemed 
in  the  evening  twilight  like  a  river  of  brightly-flowing 
silver,  full  of  sparkling  diamonds. 

St.  Matthew  had  already  many  passengers  on  board,  and 
among  them  were  three  pair  of  turtle-doves  of  the  human 
race.  The  first  pair,  physically  handsome,  but  second-class 
people  in  cultivation  and  manners,  were  so  in  love  with 
one  another,  and  showed  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was 
quite  disgusting;  the  young  man,  with  a  huge  breast-pin 
of  sham  diamonds  in  his  shirt-frill,  confessed  to  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  company  that  ho  considered  himself  to 
have  married  the  most  perfect  woman  in  the  world.  But 
her  perfectly  handsome  person  did  not  appear  to  me  i^o 
entertain  much  soul  within  it.  Turtle-doves  No.  2  were 
of  a  more  refined  character  altogether,  agreeable  people, 
with  the  loving  soul  beaming  from  dark  and  beautiful 
eyes ;  she,  very  delicate  in  health,  after  only  one  year's 
marriage;  he,  very  anxious  about  her.  Turtle-doves  No. 
3  were  neither  of  them  any  longer  young  or  handsome^ 
but  they  were  of  all  the  three  pair  the  most  interesting, 
and  perhaps  the  most  happy.  It  did  one  good  to  see  them 
and  to  hear  their  history. 

They  belonged  to  the  poorer  class  of  white  people,  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  living  in  the  most  sandy  and  sterile 
part  of  the  country,  without  schools  or  any  means  of  edu- 
cation. She  married  her  husband  without  the  consent  of 
her  relatives,  and  when,  some  time  after  their  marriage, 
they  fell  into  great  poverty  through  some  fault  of  her  hus- 
band, her  relatives  gave  her  a  home  on  the  strict  condition 
that  she  should  never  agi^  see  him.    He,  extremely  6A^B:^ 
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iit  :h\.'  nil  liiiiiiioii,  swore  that  they  shoiild  Dcver  ae-  mm 
ii;.'i'iii  uiiii!  h'!  came  to  fetch  away  his  wife  to  hei  own 
buii''.  If.o  v.oiit  iiway,  and  not  a  word  was  heard  of  him 
for  ^.'Viii  yo;irs,  r^he  roTnained  in  the  mean  time  with 
her  piiri'iil.--.  hiivitig  her  ehililren.with  her,  two  boys  and  a 
ffirl,  1'.ii;  vi'nn^fjt  hoy  born  just  before  the  father  left,  and 
liy  lU'irrec:^  ^lH•  lost  almost  all  ho]>e  of  ever  again  seeing 
h<;r  husband,  whom  aho  loved  with  all  her  heart.  One 
day-  h'nvuvcr,  the  eldest  boy  exclaimed,  "Here  comes  my 
falhorl*'  Sho  muld  not  believe  him:  she  had  so  many 
years  wr.iJiJ  in  vain  to  hear  from  him.  She,  however, 
wi-nf  out  (if  the  house  to  see  the  approaching  stranger,  and 
when  :^he  at  a  di^ntance  recognized  her  husband,  she  sank 
fuiiilin!;  in  ihe  crirlli.  He  hod,  after  i^ersevering  exertions, 
Miececdt  ■!  in  siM'uring  a  livelihood  ns  a  carpenter  in  Florida, 
wliiTc  ho  had  built  himself  a  cottage,  and  to  this  home 
1  Uic  land  of  eternal  summer,  that  he 
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Bvay  from  the  dreaiy  saDd-hills,  where  she  had  snflored 
SfCmaoh  misery,  to  the  hlooming  Florida;  orange-groves 
X'wonld  overshadow  her  dwelling  on  the  hanks  of  th«  lake, 
and  the  snimner  winds  of  Florida  call  up  fresh  roses  on 
her  pale  cheeks.  All  these  delicious  feelings  and  thoughts 
might  clearly  be  read  in  the  expression  and  demeanor  of 
this  husband  and  wife.  They  seemed  to  me  the  happiest 
of  human  beings,  excepting — myself,  who  saw  them,  and 
to  whom  Grod  has  given  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others. 

The  youngest  child  was  a  nice  little  lad,  handaome  and 
cheerful,  with  a  smart  little  cap  on  hia  head ;  the  oldest 
boy,  fifteen  yeara  old,  was  not  so  nice;  and  the  girl  of 
fourteen,  Uolly  by  name,  was  a  black  line  in  the  romanoe 
of  the  parents ;  for,  although  not  ugly,  and  with  the  la- 
ther's good  looks  in  her  round  countenance,  she  was  a 
genuine  daughter  of  the  sand-hills,  and  had  grown  up 
with  her  old  grandmother,  like  a  pine-tree  in  the  sand, 
without  any  more  trimming  or  training  than  it.  Our 
dominant  lady  took  this  wild  shoot  of  humanity  under 
her  charge,  and  her  attempts  to  educate  the  young  nov- 
ice, and  the  girl's  spirit  and  mode  of  behavior,  furnished 
Q3  with  sabjects  for  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  first  night  on  the  St.  llatthew  was  hot  and  oppress- 
ive in  the  crowded  and  narrow  saloon.  The  floor  was 
strewn  over  with  outstretched  ladies,  some  of  whom  were 
handsome,  two  quite  young  and  with  regularly  classical 
features,  very  lovely  in  their  sleep  and  their  reposing  po- 
sition; and  when  I  could  not  sleep,  I  amused  myself  by 
contemplating  them  with  an  artistic  eye  from  my  ele- 
vated berth. 

By  evening  we  had  left  the  River  Altamaha,  and,  after 
a  fexi'  hours  by  sea,  we  found  ourselves  the  next  morning 
in  the  St.  John's  River,  after  having  happily  passed  a  dan- 
gerous sand'bank  at  its  mouth  without  suffering  more  than 
a  severe  shook  occasioned  by  a  swell  of  the  wav«a  iLk^- 
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iug  IIS  against  the  bank,  and  which  made  aid  St.  Mattiiew 
creak  in  all  his  joints.  But  he  did  not  go  to  pieces,  whicifi 
sometimes  happens  under  such  circumstances,  in  wUd 
cai^e  wa  sliouUl  all  infallibly  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  ao 
that  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Several  of  the  passengers  left  the  vessel  at  varioas  «J- 
onies  and  plantations  by  the  way,  ao  that  it  became  lea 
crowded  and  more  agreeable ;  and  I  enjoyed  inexpressibly 
the  glorious  morning,  and  the  journey  up  the  river. 

St.  John'a  River — in  the  Indian  language,  "Welaka,  or  the 
Lake-River — is  like  a.  chain  of  larger  and  smaller  lakes, 
linked  together  by  narrow  but  deep  straits,  which  wind 
in  inuumerable  ainuosities  between  shores,  the  wonderfiil 
scenery  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  if  none  sim- 
ilar to  it  have  been  seen  before.  Here  is  again  primeTsl 
forest  sucli  as  I  saw  on  the  Savannah  River,  but  still  richer 
n  ita  productions,  because  Welaka  flows,  for  the  greater 
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Here  is  the  life  of  Nature  in  its  luxurianoe,  but  it  is 
the  realm  and  reign  of  the  old  pagan  god  of  Nature,  old 
Fan,  which  embraces  both  the  good  and  the  evil,  life  and 
death,  with  the  same  love,  and  which  recognizes  no  law 
and  no  ordination  but  that  of  production  and  decay.  Be- 
neath these  verdant,  leafy  arches  which  overshadow  the 
water  lie  the  peaceful  tortoise,  and  the  cruel  alligator  also, 
waiting  for  its  prey.  Elks  inhabit  these  natural  temples; 
also  panthers,  tigers,  and  black  bears.  Around  these  col- 
umns of  leaves  and  flowers  wind  the  rattlesnake  and  the 
poisonous  moccasin,  and  that  beautiful,  romantic  forest 
is  full  of  small,  poisonous,  noxious  creatures.  But  more 
dangerous  than  all  is  the  pleasant  air  which  comes  laden, 
during  the  summer,  with  the  miasmas  of  the  primeval  for- 
ests and  the  river,  bringing  to  the  colonist  fever  and  slowly 
consuming  diseases,  and  causing  these  wondrously  beau- 
tiful shores  still  to  lack  human  inhabitants.  Small  settle- 
ments have  been  commenced  here  and  there  on  the  river, 
but  have,  after  a  few  years,  been  deserted  and  left  to  decay. 

It  is,  however,  precisely  this  primeval  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, this  wild,  luxuriant  beauty  defying  the  power  of  man, 
and  vigorous  in  its  own  affluence,  which  is  so  unspeak- 
ably interesting  to  me,  and  which  supplies  me  with  an 
incessant  festival.  A.nd  the  air  is  so  pleasant,  and  the 
magnolias  so  full  of  flower,  the  river  so  full  of  life,  alliga- 
tors and  fishes  splashing  about,  large  and  beautiful  wa- 
ter-fowl on  all  hands — every  thing  is  so  luxuriant,  so  won- 
derfully rich,  wild,  and  lovely,  it  is  a  never-ending  fairy 
scene,  especially  in  the  evenings,  when  the  moon  rises 
and  throws  her  mystic  half  light  and  half  shadow  into  the 
arches  and  pillared  aisles  of  these  marvelous  natural  tem- 
ples. I  sit  in  silence  on  the  piazza,  and  gaze  upon  it  with 
devotion  and  rapture,  as  at  every  bend  of  the  river  new 
and  striking  scenes  present  themselves,  happy  when  I  can 
thus  sit  alone,  or  with  my  good  Mrs.  W.  H.  at  my  side,  in 
company  with  whom  I  am  always  right. 
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But  we  arc  not  withoat  our  littlo  disturbing  occirrreno«. 
On  our  first  morning  on  theWelaka,  St,  Mattheiv,  tferongh 
carelessness,  ran  upon  a  snag,  and  this  gave  the  dominaiit 
lady  a  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  reproof  and  conunand,uid 
wo  had  to  Ho  still  for  a  good  hour  to  repair  oar  damage. 
Molly  of  the  sand-hilla  was  always  in  our  way,  and  when 
we  by  any  chance  stood  in  hers,  we  had  nothing  to  expMt 
but  a  good  slap.  Our  dominant  lady's  edacational  man^e- 
ment  became  more  strict,  but  we  began  to  lose  all  hope  of 
the  power  of  cultivation  on  this  daughter  of  the  \vildei- 
nnss.  We  had  all  sorts  of  droll  scenes,  and  the  gay  young 
Sliss  Mac  1.  amused  both  herself  and  us  by  her  observ- 
ations on  Molly  and  her  ways. 

The  pair  of  tiirtle-tlove.f  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  landed 
at  the  little  colony  of  Pilatka,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  i 
hut,  sandy  plain,  and  which,  probably,  was  on  that  ac- 
count more  healthy  than  other  situations  surrounded  hj 
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fidthitil  negro  sat  and  fanned  the  sick  yonth  with  a  fan 
— in  vain !  Fever  consumed  him,  and  he  oonld  not  have 
many  days  to  live.  He  was  handsome,  with  large  blue 
eyes  and  fair  hair.  His  grandmother  was  a  Swede,  and 
he  bore  her  name  of  Rudolph.  Feeble  as  he  was,  it  yet 
seemed  to  give  him  pleasure  to  see  his  distant  country- 
woman. He  was  now  bent  on  returning  to  Philadelphia, 
and  believed  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  there;  but 
Hiss  Dix,  always  tenderly  watchful  over  the  sick,  took 
the  young  man's  address  in  Philadelphia  in  order  to  in- 
form his  relations  of  his  danger. 

Wo  were  at  Pilatka  delivered  over  by  St.  Matthew  to 
the  care  of  the  little,  ugly  Sarah  Spalding,  which  made 
me  this  evening  almost  repent  of  my  undertaking,  at  least 
on  account  of  my  friends.  Every  thing  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  uncomfortable  and  poor,  and  our  cabin  swarm- 
ed with  cockroaches.  But  I  have  scarcely  ever  laughed 
more  than  I  did  this  evening.  Hiss  Mac  I.  entered  the 
Cabin  in  a  sort  of  merry  rage  against  the  disturbers  of  our 
peace,  and  pursued  them  with  a  comic  fury ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
too,  like  this  splendid  young  girl,  was  so  resolved  to  look 
at  all  our  difficulties  on  the  amusing  side,  that-— every 
thing  became  a  subject  of  mirth. 

The  moonlight  nights  were  glorious,  and  we  sat  out  till 
late  on  the  little  triangular  piazza  aft  of  the  steamer,  and 
two  young  sisters  with  sweet  voices  sang  "  Dearest  May," 
and  other  delightful  negro  melodies ;  the  scenery  of  the 
banks  assumed  more  and  more  of  a  tropical  character. 
We  then  slept  a  little,  and  I,  for  my  part,  soundly,  spite 
of  the  cockroaches.  Our  dominant  lady,  however,  who 
considered  it  her  duty  to  watch  over  our  comfort,  and  who 
was  very  uneasy  all  night,  made  horrible  tigers  out  of 
little  mice. 

Early  the  next  day  we  lay  to  land  to  take  in  fuel,  and 
I  went  on  shore  to  refresh  myself  after  the  unoomforta- 
Ue  night.     The  country  seemed  altogether  anoTiLtvi^^Ml 
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rtmble,  that  I  wished  Mrs.  W.  H.  to  participate  it,  and 
returned  to  seek  for  her.  I  found  her  sitting  on  the  shore 
at  the  foot  of  some  cypresses,  but  as  she  was  not  inclined 
for  the  walk,  I  -seated  myself  by  her,  and  noticed  clusters 
of  small  white  flowers,  which,  surrounded  by  a  garland  of 
leaves,  floated  on  the  water  like  little  flowery  islands.  I 
did  not  know  their  name,  but  had  before  observed  them 
aa  we  came  up  the  river.  As  they  grew  on  the  water 
close  to  the  shore,  I  examined  them,  and  found  that  the 
whole  plant  was  fastened  by  merely  one  slender  thread- 
like root  to  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  This  was 
easily  broken  by  wave  and  wind,  and  the  plant,  with  its 
"white  flowers  in  the  midst  of  its  circlet  of  leaves,  like  the 
Draba  verna,  was  now  proceeding  on  its  foreign  travels, 
the  sport  of  wave  and  wind.* 

Our  state  on  board  the  ^'  Sarah  Spalding"  was  some- 
'what  perturbed  this  morning.  A  couple  of  young  and 
very  pretty  girls  who  are  on  board,  without  their  mother 
or  any  older  friend,  had,  by  their  giddiness  and  thought- 
lessness, caused  two  gentlemen  to  pay  them  unbeconiing 
attentions,  which  led  to  our  dominant  lady's  very  proper 
interference.  The  young  girls  received  a  very  suitable 
admonition  from  two  of  the  elder  ladies,  who,  however, 
-were  strangers  to  them,  and  one  of  the  faulty  gentlemen 
was  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
boat. He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  had  such  a  good  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
he  deserved  the  rebuke  which  he  received,  and  which  af- 
fected him  so  much  that  he  became  ill. 

It  was  with  real  pleasure  that  I  heard  the  true  and 
beautiful  motherly  reprimand  which  Mrs.  W.  H.  gave  the 
handsomest  and,  according  to  appearances,  the  most  blam- 
able  of  the  young  girls,  and  I  saw  with  equal  pleasure  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  girl  received  it.  She  stood 
silent  before  the  elder  lady,  who  had  called  her  to  her, 
and  listened  silently  and  respectfully ;  not  a  ^oit^^  \tf:^  ^ 
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gesture,  betrayed  venation  or  impatience  ;  she  seemed  W 
if  she  would  reaiiy  let  tie  good  and  wise  words  sink  Amf 
ioto  her  heart — as  if  a  good  seed  for  the  fiittJe  had  ben 
sown  in  her  smil.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  elder  Isdui 
who  did  not  give  the  young  girls  a  moral  lectnre.  If 
the  trnth  muat  be  spoken,  I  had  more  inolioatioQ  to  i^ 
dress,  as  a  sister,  the  sweet  young  girl  who  had  receivorf 
the  motherly  rebake  so  beautifully.  Perhaps  ahe  under' 
stood  my  good-will,  for  certain  it  is  that  dtiriog  the  iaj 
she  seemed  to  wish  to  proTc  to  me  hera  by  v&rions  littia 
agreeable  services ;  and  when  we,  in  the  evening,  sepa- 
rated, she  took  leave  of  roe  in  a  manner  which  made  iM 
give  her  a  cordial  "  Gfod  bless  you !"  Why  were  soA 
young  lambs  sent  out  alone  into  the  wilderness,  ammw 
wolves  and  eagles,  without  any  eontroUing  or  guiding 
friend?  It  is  neither  right  nor  well.  My  faith  in  the 
good  and  the  pure  in  young  girls  is  great,  and  has  beea 
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iil6iid«r  water-fowl  flattered  fearlessly  aroand  na,  and 
eqnally  fearless,  but  muoh  less  lovely,  thousands  of  alli- 
gators swam  in  front  of  and  on  each  side  of  our  vessel 
and  fish  leaped  and  splashed  about  as  if  they  were  out  of 
their  senses,  but  whether  from  terror  or  from  joy  I  know 
not.     It  was  a  grand  spectacle  the  whole  way. 

We  were  also  more  comfortable  on  board,  for  our  little 
coterie  was  now  almost  alone  on  the  "  Sarah  Spalding," 
and  there  was  added  to  it  an  enlightened  and  agreeable 
French  Creole,  Mr.  Belle  C,  from  Cuba,  who,  with  a 
friend  of  his,  were  on  a  journey  of  discovery  in  Florida, 
to  ascertain  the  availability  of  the  soil  for  sugar  cultiva- 
tion.  His  society  was  a  great  pleasure  and  ornament  to 
oar  little  party.  The  captain  was  a  polite  and  good-na- 
tured man,  and  the  crew,  who  were  all  negroes,  seemed 
to  have  very  much  their  own  way,  but  that  was  a  good 
^way  ;  they  were  all  agreeable  and  cheerful.  The  cook,  a 
young  man,  who  cooked  very  good  dinners,  was  a  really 
witty  fellow,  and  said  and  did  many  very  amusing  things. 
But  the  pearl  of  the  black  company  was  our  little  waiter, 
the  negro  boy  Sam,  clever,  intelligent,  and  willing,  who 
attended  to  all  our  little  wants,  waited  at  table,  and  did 
every  thing,  and  was  always  merry.  We  had  no  female 
attendant  on  board,  which  we  found  to  be  an  advantage, 
because  these  ladies  are,  in  the  American  steam-boats, 
not  frequently  patterns  of  their  sex  or  of  their  race,  wheth- 
er they  be  white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow.  We  had, 
however,  on  the  St.  Matthew,  a  remarkable  agreeable  and 
also  very  handsome  young  negro  woman  as  stewardess ; 
ehe  was  a  free  woman,  married  to  a  free  negro. 

The  only  annoyance  I  experienced  the  whole  way  was 
the  lust  of  shooting  which  possessed  one  of  the  passengers 
in  particular,  and  who  was  not  contented  with  shooting 
Alligators  right  and  left,  but  who  even  shot  the  lovely 
water-fowl,  which,  however,  he  could  not  make  any  use 
•of,  and  it  was  distressing  to  me  to  aae  thfloi  i^yL  ism^ 
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tronaded,  here  and  there,  among  the  vreeds.  I  took  te 
liberty  of  speaking  my  mind  to  him  about  this  Deedlw 
shooting.  He  srnUed,  agreed  with  what  I  said,  and  oo» 
tinned  to  shoot.  I  wished  him,  in  petto,  bad  digesticnl 
Am  regards  the  alligators,  I  could  not  have  very  modi 
cumpaaaion  on  them.  They  arc  so  hideous  to  behold,  and  ' 
are  so  terrible ;  for,  though  they  do  not  attack  grown  peo- 
ple unless  in  self-defense,  still  they  carry  off  the  litdt 
negro  children  without  ceremony.  They  swim,  with  thf 
upper  part  of  the  body  above  the  water,  so  that  it  is  do! 
diiHenlt  to  hit  them  with  a  bullet  in  the  body  and  Hit 
fore-legs.  On  this  they  dive  down,  or,  if  severely  woimi 
ed,  turn  on  one  side;  they  are  often  seen  like  ma;jses  of 
living  mud,  rolling  themselves  on  the  shore  to  hide  them- 
selves among  the  water-reeds  that  grow  there.  Theii 
number  and  their  fearlessness  hero  are  amazing.  It  ia 
said  that  even  two  years   ago   they  were    so    Qumerous 
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Enterprise  stood  in  deep  sand,  and  the  rooms  seemed  so 
ncomfortable  and  the  people  so  ill,  that  we  determined 
3  pass  the  night  upon  the  lake  in  our  little  floating  hab- 
^tion,  with  whioh  we  are  now  beoome  almost  good  friends. 
Ve  put  off,  therefore,  from  the  wretched,  temporary  quay 
t  the  unfortunate  Enterprise,  steered  nearer  to  Fort  Me- 
in,  and  cast  anchor  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  At  no 
Teat  distance  from  the  shore  stood  the  home  of  the  tur- 
le-doves  No.  3,  and  they  were  now  about  to  leave  the 
beamer.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  before  they  left,  to  see 
he*  husband  and  the  wife  sitting  together  on  their  bag- 
;age,  quietly  but  joyfully  awaiting  the  boat  which  would 
idee  them  on  shore.  It  was  beautiful,  also,  to  see  them 
n  the  little  boat,  with  their  children  and  their  effects,  ad- 
iincing  toward  the  verdant  shore,  nodding  a  friendly  fare- 
rell  to  us.  If  the  daughter  Molly  had  only  been  a  little 
pore  charming!  The  last  torment  and  the  last  memory 
if  her  was  when  she  took  hold  of  my  shoulder,  just  as  a 
nan  would  take  hold  of  a  hedge-stake  to  help  himself  to 
ilimb  up  a  bank,  as  her  father's  voice  was  heard  calling 
ler  to  the  boat.  No,  no,  amid  the  summer  of  Florida, 
he  ought  yet  to  bloom  out  like  a  rose,  and  be  married  to 
he  commandant  at  Fort  Melun,  or  to  the  owner  of  En- 
erprise. 

We  lost  sight  of  the  colonist  family  when  they  reached 
he  shore,  but  a  bright  light  was  soon  afterward  seen 
[limmering  in  a  house  near  the  spot  where  they  landed, 
t  was  now  dusk,  and  twilight  increased  rapidly,  although 
he  sky  was  still  clear.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  on  deck  en- 
oying  the  quiet  scene.  The  dark,  low  shore  lay  like  a 
^st  myrtle  garland  around  the  mirror-like  lake.  Fire- 
lies  glimmered  here  and  there  above  it,  and  fishes,  large 
ind  small,  struck  out  their  circles  incessantly.  The  bird 
»f  evening,  whippowil,  whistled  his  pleasing  note  from 
lie  shore,  and  the  alligators  grunted  in  chorus.  The  ne- 
groes of  our  little  vessel  began  to  play  duets  m^iiiSDA 
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about;  and  the  nlonsters  of  the  river  swam  and  swim 
still  around  us,  pondering,  as  it  seems,  on  our  vessel  and 
its  provisions.  The  cruel  sportsman  is  no  longer  with  ua, 
and  we,  in  the  Sarah  Spalding,  live  at  peace  with  the  whole 
world,  and  merely,  like  the  crocodiles,  ponder  about  our 
breakfast. 

Later.  We  were  bent  on  having  fresh  fish  for  breakfast, 
and  therefore  our  captain  let  a  couple  of  negroes  row  out 
in  a  boat  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  throw  out  a  couple  of 
nets,  which  were  thrown  out  and  taken  in  again  at  once, 
and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  breakfasting  on  a  most  de- 
licious fish,  which  resembled  flounders  in  taste.  No  fish- 
ermen as  yet  dwell  on  these  banks,  and  the  river  swarms 
with  life. 

In  the  afternoon  we  commenced  our  return.  I  shall 
not  advance  any  further  south  in  Florida,  but  I  see  here 
tlie  character  of  the  country  and  its  scenery  in  this  south- 
ern portion.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  low, 
and  abounds  in  swampy  ground  and  fogs,  as  well  as  in 
forests  of  fir- wood,  called  everglades,  which  are  said  to  com- 
bine an  amount  of  animal  life  which  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  natural  historian,  Agassiz,  who  saw  these  everglades 
for  the  first  time  this  spring  and  summer,  clasped  his  hands 
in  admiration  and  devotion  at  the  sight  of  these  hitherto 
unknown  riches  of  nature.  Here,  and  yet  further  south 
toward  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  country  becomes  still  more 
flat,  and  the  vegetation  is  divided  between  the  half  trop- 
ical, which  I  had  already  seen,  and  vast  forests  of  Pinus 
Auslrali$j  or  light  wood,  in  every-day  language.  Indians 
of  the  Seminole  and  Creek  nations  still  live  in  these  wild 
regions,  and  are  dangerous  to  emigrants.  In  the  most 
southern  portion  of  Florida  it  is  said  that  the  cocoa-palm 
and  the  banana  might  be  cultivated.  What  an  empire, 
what  a  World  is  North  America,  embracing  all  climates, 
natural  scenery,  and  productions.  It  is  indeed  an  empire 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Vol.  II.— X 
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and  refreshment  with  an  amiab 
hospitable  home.     And  very  goc 
after  the  fatigues  and  difficultii 
were  not  small  by  any  means, 
ments  when  I  suspected  that  the 
vast  wildernesses  oonld  not  have  e 
than  we  did ;  baked  as  it  were  i 
by  the  burning  sun,  and  without  ^ 
Hr.  Belle  C.  disappeared  all  our  § 
wo  then  only  discovered  that  th> 
lowed  us  ladies  to  enjoy  the  ice 
from  Cuba  for  his  own  use.     The 
that.     Sarah  Spalding  had  no  su] 
in  her  larder,  and  we  were  reducei 
which  was  parboiled  by  the  heat 
as  if  it  were  distilled  from  alligat< 
it.     But  then  the  captain,  at  my  n 
fellow  was  that  captain  ! — landec 
wild  orange-grove,  and  we  there 
full  of  oranges,  from  which  I  bre^ 
whole  company  was  refrft«^'»'' 
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abls  acid,  and  these  golden  chalioea  of  the  wilderness  at 
fbrdod  as  a  real  refreshment.  The  captain's  store  ofsng' 
ar  diminished  rapidly,  but  the  good,  kind  man  said  not  a 
word,  and  so  he  had  as  much  lemonade  as  he  liked  to 
drink.  I  had  four  of  the  huge  projecting  spines  of  tha 
orange-tree,  which  are  sometimes  two  ells  long,  hewn  off 
tot  sticks  for  some  gentlemen  friends  at  home  (brother-in- 
law  Q,.  and  Fabian  W.  are  of  the  elect).  These  sticks 
are  very  handsome  when  they  are  stained  ;  they  are  very 
strong,  and  greatly  valued  by  the  American  gentlemen. 
As  memories  of  the  orange-grore,  we  took  away  with  m, 
besides  oranges  and  stioks, «  multitude  of  small  inseata 
of  the  species  here  called  tick,  and  with  whiA  we  be- 
came personally  acquainted  at  home,  as  small,  ugly,  flat 
creatures,  which  eat  into  the  skin.  I  was  particularly 
infested  by  these  inhabitants  of  the  orange-grove,  and  la- 
bored the  whole  day  in  getting  rid  of  them.  Among  the 
adventures  of  our  return  was  the  taking  fire  of  onr  snn- 
soorohed  vessel  in  one  of  the  lakes,  which  gave  onr  domi- 
nant lady  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  tongue.  She  made 
the  quarter  of  an  ell  long  flames  two  elU  long,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  ns 
all!  The  captain  and  his  men,  in  the  mean  time,  extin- 
guished the  Are  so  qnickl3r  and  silently,  that  I  did  not 
know  of  the  danger  until  it  was  over. 

We  Btitfered  trough  the  night  from  oockroaches  and 
musqaitoes,  by  day  from  the  hot  sun  and  suflbcating 
fumes  from  the  engine  fire.  Amid  all  these  bitter  mo- 
ments oame  moments  when  the  oool  breezes  enabled  ns 
to  enjoy  onoe  more  the  invariably  beaatiful  and  bntastio 
acenery,  and  the  tnteroourse  and  oonversation  of  friends. 

One  afl^rnoon  we  saw  a  large  orane-roost,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, that  is,  a  republio  of  white  cranes.  It  was  upon  an 
island,  on  which  grew  tall,  shadowy  trees.  On  the  ap- 
proaoh  of  the  steamer,  the  republio  rose  into  the  air 
like  a  large  olond,  then  immediately  iSbot  wMiwi.  inm. 


"■""   mi  »*'^  *  horribly  hot,  c 
fso*^'  h,'ft'  *'^^  JQ'ght,  at  a  hotel  ^ 
<Uf^     l^rrack.     JSt.  Mary':?,  wh 
^      #?  ***^"  situated  for  trade, 
^  ^^f«r,  was  more  agreeable 
*  T^^otifn'i  shady  rows  of  trees 
^•'•^ Isaw  a  well-dressed  negi 
1^  ^f$$  tattooed  like  the  Luccoi 
l^bg.     I  addressed  him,  saying 
iifoa  have  oome  hither  from 

<0S',  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  '^^^^  smuggled  h 
^i«  ago.     He  was  now  overseer 
^  very  well  off.     He  was  a  ( 
ijetsed  to  be  so.     He  spoke  very  S€ 
g0d  had  a  good,  open  oountenanoe. 

*^  You  do  not  wish  to  refurn  to  A 

''Oh  yes,  Missis;    oh   yes,  that 
i<tliere  I  should  be  still  better  off.'' 

*'  But  people  often  kill   one   ai 
gtrated  I. 

"  Oh,  but  nobody  troubles  themsf 
there  are  a  crpnt  nn"«"  — ' 
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**  Now,  Massa,  look'ee  here !  The  Gospel  U  now  being 
preached  oyer  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  if  I  had  remained 
there,  what  was  to  hinder  me  from  being  one  who  heard 
it  as  well  there  as  here?'' 

To  this  there  was  no  reply  to  be  made,  and  the  sensi* 
blc,  good-tempered  negro  had  the  last  word. 

One  of  onr  pleasant  incidentB  was  that  onr  dominant 
lady  left  ns  by  the  way,  to  domineer,  I  should  imagine, 
in  some  boarding-honise  of  one  of  the  cities  in  this  part  of 
Florida ;  and  the  atmosphere  became  much  less  oppress- 
ive in  our  little  commtinity  in  consequence.  Hiss  Dix 
left  ns  also  to  gb  to  St.  Angnstino,  the  most  southern  city 
of  the  United  States,  the  prisons  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  which  place  she  wished  to  visit.  Wherever  she 
goes,  she  endeavors  to  do  good  to  the  sick,  the  neglected, 
or  the  criminal,  and  to  scatter  the  seed  of  spiritual  cul- 
ture wherever  she  is  able.  She  scatters  about  her,  like 
morning  dew,  as  she  goes  ozr  her  way,  little  miniature 
books  called  ^'  Dewdrops,"  containing  religious  proverbs, 
and  numbers  of  small  tracts,  with  pretty  wood-cuts  and 
ditto  stories.  Molly  of  the  sand-hills  ought  to  derive 
nourishment  firom  this  manna  which '  would  suffice  to 
make  her  a  thinking  and  amiable  woman. 

St.  Augustine  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  the 
oldest  city  in  North  America ;  the  city  still  preserves  the 
character  and  style  of  building  which  prove  its  origin,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  very  much  fallen  into  decay,  and  since 
the  destruction  by  frost  of  the  orange  plantations,  which 
constituted  the"^  principal  branch  of  trade  in  the  city,  it 
has  become  still  more  deserted.  It  is  now  visited  gen- 
erally by  invalids,  who  during  the  winter  months  come 
hither  to  breathe  its  pleasant  atmosphere  and  invigorating 
sea-breezes.  St.  Augustine  lies  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
New  Orleans,  but'  has  a  far  more  salubrious  climate. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that  Florida  passed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  to  that  of  thA  XI\i\^n^'€Nab\ftx^. 


._w      v*a«^      *«b*J 


more  cultivated,  and  has  two  increati 
ical  capital  is  Tallahassee,  withbeautL 
gardens,  and,  as  1  have  been  infonne 
and  social  life  amid  that  lovely  sun 
And  where  the  Anglo-American  cornea 
at  the  same  time  happy  domestic  li£ 
tercourse,  and  every  comfort  of  life. 

All  these  we  enjoy  also  in  this  kind 
is  not  properly  at  home  here.     The  ek 
family,  a  beautiful,  young,  newly-m 
bloom  of  her  life  and  her  maternal  joj 
ing  birth  to  her  second  child,  and  the  ( 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  her  mother, 
grandson,  very  like  his  grandmother,  a 
not  console  her ;  and  her  husband  and 
participate  in  her  sorrow.     The  whole 
pression  of  so  much  good-heartedness  a 
one  sees  plain  enough  that  the  slaves  c 
the  drought  is  fearful ;  the  maize  plant 
are  withered  in  the  sand,  of  which  this  f 
than  its  ordinary  share ;  and  the  harvest 

a  mnnrnfnl  «.^ " 
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of  summer,  and  wonder  not  that  Ferdinand  de  Soto  and 
hi»  young  men  were  enchanted  by  i^  and  it  seems  to  me 
almost  unnatural  that  life  here  can  be  heavy  or  dark. 

We  remain  here  a  couple  of  days  in  expectation  of  a 
good  steam-boat  which  will  take  us  to  Mr.  C.'s  plantation 
at  Darien,  whenoe  we  return  to  Savannah. 

This  plantation  lies  in  a  sandy  tract,  and  the  sand  con- 
siderably encroaches  upon  the  charms  of  nature  and  coun- 
try life.  There  is  here,  however,  a  foot-path  by  the  river 
which  follows  a  wild  and  woody  shore,  than  which  nothing 
more  picturesque  can  be  conceived,  in  particular  the  mass- 
es of  trees  and  wild  boscage  which  rise  like  a  lofty  wall  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  sloping  cultivated  land.  Splen- 
did magnolias,  covered  with  white  flowers,  lift  aloft  among 
these  their  dark,  shady  crowns.  The  magnolia  is  the 
most  magnificent  tree  of  the  Southern  States.  I  wander 
here  alone  in  the  afternoons,  wondering  sometimes  wheth- 
er I  shall  hear,  from  the  dense  thickets,  the  warning  sig- 
nal of  the  rattlesnake — for  this  serpent  gives  warning  be- 
fore he  makes  an  attack  or  approaches  near.  But,  although 
rattlesnakes  are  numerous  in  Florida,  I  have  not  yet  hap- 
pened either  to  see  or  to  hear  a  living  one.  I  however 
saw  this  afternoon  one  which  the  negroes  had  just  killed 
on  the  plantation  and  brought  to  show  the  family.  It 
might  be  about  three  yards  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  arm. 
The  head  was  much  injured  by  the  blows  it  had  received, 
and  the  terrible  poison-fangs  were  revealed.  I  have  had 
the  rattle,  with  its  fourteen  joints,  given  to  me  to  take 
home  with  me  to  Sweden.  A  year  ago  a  negro  on  the 
plantation  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by  a  rattlesnake ;  great 
endeavors  were  made  to  save  the  limb  from  amputation, 
but  in  vain ;  it  was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  be  taken  off,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  great  and  increasing  suffering. 

A  pretty  little  village  on  the  plantation  is  the  home  of 
the  black  nurse  of  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and  there 
she  rests  from  her  labors,  under  circumstancea  which.  tA«it«* 
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ify  the  tondcrr^t  rnm.  ^e  lifts  htir  own  newt  litth  b 
on  a  Wrraoe  by  the  river,  »n<i  within  it  ev*ry  c 
that  un  uliipi-n'in  Mndesift-;  acomfortablo  roehiug-iAu  , 
U  even  among  theftc,  and  children  sml  chllilren's  ehildrai.  i 
whom  she  haa  fniihfnDy  nttrsMi,  vinit  her  with  Iot9  and 
presents.  She  has  had  many  ehiltlrnn  of  bor  own,  hot  ittt 
ftoknowledntMl  that  tho  white  chtldmti  were  denrast  In  Iwr: 
and  thi«  all'eclioit  of  the  black  narsea,  or  fn«tor<nM(liBn, 
In  tho  children  nf  iho  whites  ia  a  w«tlUki)own  faoL  An- 
other fact  also,  which  u  oflon  witrMwactd  in  th«>  ■k<rt 
ittnt^ii,  i:<  thfl  t(-nd<>T  <iarA  which  i>»  boHtovrtnl  upon  th«m 
fnithftil  blaok  fostor-mothfn  in  ihi^irold  age  by  the  fan)' 
ilyi'that  is  to  say,  whftn  tJie  families  are  able. 

St.  Nlmnn'n  Islitnd.  V«y  37ik. 
In  front  of  my  window  rnns,  broad  and  olenr,  the  wert- 
ern  arm  ni  the  Altnmaha  River,  and  beaida  it  aiu  the  tia- 
dor^ignt-d  a[>on   an  island  on  the   coast  of  G-eorgia,  be- 
tween tlie  river  «nd  the  Atinntie  OaraB.     1  am  now  K 
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edge  as  an  encyclopedia,  and  interesting  to  me  in  a  high 
degree  through  the  wealth  and  fascination  of  his  conver- 
sation. He  is  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  nataral 
history ;  he  has  a  beautiful  collection  of  the  nataral  pro- 
ductions of  America,  and  the  lecture  which  I  heard  him 
read  this  morning,  in  the  midst  of  these,  on  the  geology 
and  the  rock  formation  of  America,  has  given  me  a  dear- 
er knowledge  of  the  geological  Btruotore  of  this  portion  of 
the  world  than  I  ever  possessed  before. 

Mr.  G.  has  an  unnsual  faculty  for  systematization,  and 
for  demonstrating  the  characteristic  points  of  a  subject 
A  conversation  with  him  cm  any  subject  can  not  hil  of 
being  interesting,  even  if  one  differs  from  him  in  opinion. 

But  as  Mr.  C,  on  the  question  of  slavery,  unites  with 
the  good  party  in  the  South,  who  regard  the  colonization 
of  Africa  by  the  liberated  negro  slaves  as  the  final  result 
and  object  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  it  was  any  thing 
but  difficult  for  me  to  converse  with  him  on  this  subject, 
and  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  it  Neither  could  I 
do  other  than  agree  with  him  in  the  views  he  expressed 
regarding  the  peculiar  faculties  of  the  negro  race  and 
their  future  destiny,  because  they  accorded  with  my  o¥m 
observations.  Among  those  views  of  his  which  I  must 
adopt,  I  recall  the  followiug : 

The  tropical  races  can  not  attain  to  the  development 
and  intelligence  of  the  native  whites  in  the  temperate 
zones.  They  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  abstract 
thought,  of  systematization,  of  pursuing  strict  laws  of 
reason,  and  of  uniting  themselves  on  a  basis  of  this  kind. 
The  tropical  races  typify  the  highest  state  of  the  life  of 
feeling.  Natural  life  imprisons  them ;  released  from  this 
by  religion,  they  would  typify  animal  and  vegetable  life 
in  their  transfiguration.  (N.B. — This  idea,  I  believe,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  C.  from  my  magazine.)  They  are  re- 
oeptive  of  culture,  and  may,  during  their  subjection  to  a 
more  developed  race,  develop  a  very  respeotablo  oaQaolt^ 

X2 
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And  that  it  might  be  converted 
But  that  it  is  the  only  means  o 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  Oi 
denied,  and  I  had  here  the  plea 
vmgto  from  Florida  preach  to  the 

In  nrbanity  and  grace  of  eosv 
me  of  Waldo  Emerson ;  bat,  imm 
em  gentleman  haa  too  small  a  d 
of  ideality,  even  as  in  the  gentlt 
too  large.    Mr.  C.  corroborated  t 
II  liie  negroei  acquire  a  knowledge 

their  dexterity  as  artisans*  They 
to  employ  them  advantageously  in 
*  mmember  having  visited,  last  yea 
Augusta,  in  which  colored  work- 
It  was  not  a  sight  which  caused 
oonld  not  believe  that  the  blacks  v 
this  occupation,  with  its  noise,  di 
wholesome  atmosphere — ^they  whc 
to  the  labor  of  the  open  fields. 

I  asked  some  women  who  w^-^ 
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The  home  here  is  full  of  gay,  youthful  oountenanoesi 
SIX  boys  and  two  girls,  the  youngest  of  which  is  the  im- 
age and  delight  of  her  father ;  and  Mrs.  C.  is  a  youthful, 
pretty,  and  happy  mother  of  this  handsome  flock  of  chil- 
dren. 

Not  far  from  the  house  is  a  troop  of  little  blaok  ohil- , 
dren,  seventy  or  eighty  in  number,  whom  I  visited  this 
evening,  and  who  wanted  mothers.  A  oouple  of  witch- 
like negro  women,  with  rods  in  their  hands,  governed  the 
troop  by  fear  and  terror.  I  had  been  told  that  they  also 
taught  the  children  to  pray.  I  gathered  a  little  flock 
around  me,  and  slowly  repeated  to  them  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
bidding  them  read  the  words  after  me.  The  children 
grinned,  laughed,  showed  their  white  teeth,  and  evinced 
very  plainly  that  none  of  them  knew  what  that  won- 
derful prayer  meant,  nor  that  they  had  a  Father  in 
heaven. 

The  children  were  well  fed.  They  were  kept  here,  sep- 
arated from  their  parents,  on  account  of  fever  raging  on 
the  plantations  where  they  worked. 

If  I  have  not  found  here  the  reformer  whom  I  expect- 
ed,  I  have  heard  of  two  such  planters,  the  one  in  Florida, 
the  other  in  Georgia,  who  have  established  schools  for  the 
children  of  their  negro  slaves,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
paring them  for  good  and  free  human  beings.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  N.,  is  said  to  have  the  greatest  hopes 
of  the  susceptibility  for  cultivation  in  the  negro  children, 
nay,  even  of  its  being  greater  than  in  the  children  of  the 
whites. 

Why  have  I  not  before  heard  of  these  Christian  labors  ? 
I  would  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  have  witnessed 
them,  to  have  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes.  Such  plant- 
ations in  the  slave  states  may  be  regarded  as  holy  spots, 
to  which  pilgrimages  would  be  made  by  those  who  seek 
for  the  soul's  elevation,  and  for  new  power  to  hope  and  to 
believe.     What,  indeed,  have  I  been  so  zealously  8oeku&% 


AV^l 


mo  moment  of  freedom 
gcnins  of  America.  It  is  i 
fonntl  the  darkness  so  great, 
80  feeble  in  the  slave  states. 

Again  here  in  the  good  hof 
home  which  is  tt  the  same  tf 
And  the  most  heantifol  whieli 
States.     It  is  an  excellent  thii 
after  the  vagaries  of  the  last  t 
tign^  of  which  were  by  no  : 
\t  have  seen  Florida,  and  have  a  1 

\z^  nature  and  extent  of  that  real 

Is  being  prepared,  in  North  A 
whole  world.  From  the  home 
jdamey  np  toward  the  home  ol 
ftins,  in  the  most  northern  sta 
thence  honne^  because  I  shall  th 
aire  to  see  on  this  side  the  ooea 

Among  the  memorable  evenl 
joamej,  I  mnst  not  omit  oar 
boats  of  hoUowA/l  '»• — 
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yonng  sons  of  the  plantation,  whose  broad  forehead  re- 
vealed a  thonghtfhl,  nnprejndiced,  and  hnmorons  turn  of 
mind. 

The  place  at  which  we  were  to  take  the  steamer  to  Sa- 
vannah was  where  the  early  city  of  Frederioa  had  been 
founded  by  Oglethorpe,  the  first  cultivator  of  Georgia. 
The  sitnation  appears  to  have  been  excellent,  but  of  the 
city  there  now  remains  only  two  rains,  garlanded  by  green 
trees  and  bushes. 

We  arrived  here  in  good  time,  but  the  steamer  did  not 
make  its  appearance  for  several  hours.  In  the  mean  time 
rt  went  on  with  us  in  a  fairy  tale.  A  most  charming  lit- 
tle old  lady,  just  like  a  good  little  fairy,  received  us  into 
her  house,  a  regular  little  fisiiry  palace  for  beauty,  com- 
fort, and  attractiveness.  Every  thing  was  bright,  and 
seemed  to  be  alive  from  sheer  cleanliness  and  care.  The 
little  lady — old  in  years,  but  full  of  youthfulness  of  mind, 
and  with  a  pair  of  clear,  lively  blue  eyes — gave  me,  as 
she  made  a  playful  demonstration  round  my  head,  a 
knock  on  my  forehead,  which  might  have  cracked  the 
skull  if  it  had  been  less  thick.  She  spread  a  table  for 
us,  brilliant  with  white  linen,  and  china,  and  silver,  and 
entertained  us  with  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  potatoes  at 
my  desire,  eggs,  and  other  good  things.  No,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  a  meal  spread  by  fairy  hands  to 
have  been  more  delicate  or  more  finely  flavored.  The 
clever  and  cheerful  little  lady  and  I  drank  together  a 
toast,  ''Friendship  and  potatoes,"  as  the  chief  indispensa- 
bles  of  earthly  happiness.  After  this  we  proceeded  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

I  saw  in  Savannah,  besides  good  old  friends — always 
good  and  kind— a  Seaman's  Home,  under  the  management 
of  the  ladies  of  the  city.  It  was  a  simple,  but  well-order- 
ed and  successful  institution,  where  the  sailors,  while  in 
port  at  Savannah,  may  obtain  at  the  lowest  possible  charges 
the  best  possible  comforts  in  a  large  common  hfiiUVR^S^ 
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fonil  for  (lie  huly  aud  food  for  the  soul — ^thia  latter  gob- 
sistiN^i'f  ^oDil  biKiks  aiid  small  tracts,  coDtaining  treatuet 
ami  iiiirnitivi',-'  ul"  a  rcli^iuUd  tendeacy.  Tho  lively,  agree- 
ublt'.  hilly  who  cumluctud  me  thither—lCrs.  B.,  the  dangb- 
tt-r  of  Juiif>c  lj(^^^ian — ia  one  of  the  directresses,  and,  al- 
tlKiiigh  aliajijiy  wifu  an  well  as  mother  of  six  hoys  utdaos 
girl,  sha  liiiil.s  time  aud  heart  to  look  after  this  home  ior 
the  :^mi!t  uf  Xeptunc,  otherwise  left  to  winds  and  wave 
iiiiirir  (liiiiLii^ron:^  to  them  in  the  city  than  those  out  at  aa. 
AVjI'f,  iiiolhur,  citizen,  are  the  UUea  of  the  woman  of  the 
New  ^\■„^l.l. 

In  Ihi!  evening  ut  the  hotel,  Pulaski  House,  where  I  took 
ii{i  itiy  (luurters  iluring  the  short  time  of  my  stay,  that  1 
iiii^'ht  nut  l>(i  i^epuratcd  from  Mrs.  W.  H.,  I  made  the  to- 
quiiintauct)  of  a  young  lady,  a  planter,  now  come  to  tlu 
city  with  a  family  of  seven  bays,  all  in  succession,  with 
but  ont-,  or,  at  the  most,  two  years  between  them.  Soth 
mother  ami   chililrr^ii  wcro  full  of  the  fre^h  spirit  of  Ufe, 
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wise  men  of  the  state  has  jost  been  held  at  Charleston,  at 
which,  after  having  eaten  and  drunk  together,  they  with 
great  enthusiasm  took  the  heroic  resolution  of  seceding 
from  the  Union,  and  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  against 
its  Northern  States.  The  Palmetto  State  seems  to  have 
calculated  on  meeting  with  oo-operation  from  the  other 
Southern  States ;.  but  it  appears  that  she  is  mistaken  in 
this  respect  .Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and  sev- 
eral others,  have  openly  declared  themselves  for  the  Union, 
and  I  have  read  in  the  Florida  papers  keen  disapprobation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Palmetto  State.  Mississippi  is 
now  the  only  one  which  seems  to  stand  undetermined 
whether  or  not  it  shall  declare  itself  for  the  Union,  or 
against  it  and  for  South  Carolina. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems  as  if  South  Caro^na  itself, 
like  the  great  Emperor  Philip  of  ancient  memory,  is  of  a 
different  state  of  mind  during  the  feast  and  after  the  feast, 
and  that  the  good  brothers  who  ate  and  drank  together 
at  Charleston,  and  there  declared  themselves  for  war,  were, 
notwithstanding,  much  less  inclined  for  hostilities  when 
they  had  left  Charleston  and  found  themselves  each  one 
sitting  quietly  at  home.  Nor  are  there  wanting  wise  and 
good  citizens  who  openly  declare  themselves  opposed  to 
the  heroic  declarations  of  the  great  Convention,  over  which 
people  now  make  themselves  merry.  In  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  I  read  to-day  the  following  quotation  from 
a  speech  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  the 
warlike  members  of  the  great  Convention: 

^*  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  protest  that,  when  war  breaks  out, 
I  shall  be  one  of,  the  first  to  run  across  my  cotton  field, 
exclaiming,  like  General  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, *A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!'" 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  heard  made,  and 
which  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  on  this  Convention 
and  its  consequences,  one  sees  how  vigorous  and  discreet 
is  public  opinion,  ond  that  it  merely  requires  time. 
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And  }>rn}ia)ily  tlii.i  tleclRntion  of  seeessim  oa  &e  pn 
of  Si.uth  ('iiriiliim  will  merrly  be  a  proof  of  the  interai! 
atrenctli  "f  il"!  I'nion  to  hold  together,  spite  of  the  fc 
pleasure  iif  indiviihmls. 

Mr.  I'oinsfflt'M  letter  to  the  Convention  (to  which  k 
was  summoned,  I)u1  could  not  attend)  is  spoken  hi^ljct 
as  being  distingiibhed  in  a  high  degree  for  ita  DobiliiT 
anil  stnt  OS  manlike  wisdom.  Itcounsiels  strongly  tomiiD- 
Kiin  ihe  t'liion,  and  proves  that  South  Carolina  is  ww« 
in  Iht  a^strtiiin^. 

I  have  roci-ivftl,  ulsii,  a  private  letter  from  the  nolila  oU 
stateiinian,  whieli  hna  pleased  me  by  tlie  invitation  whidi 
it  ciintaineil  fur  me  again  to  visit  him  at  his  hnuae,  "tW 
we  might  tjilk  ovi-r  togutber  the  present  condition  and  Co- 
ture  priisiK-ets  i<{  the  United  States."  I  should  very  mnch 
like  sueli  a  eonver^iation  with  him,  but  I  have  not  the 
time  to  go  nd  I'nr  as  hii  hermitage. 

AiiHint;  thn  tupicM  of  conversation  of  the  day  is  a  scib- 
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I  shall  now  remain  quietly  here  for  ahont  a  week,  part- 
ly because  I  find  myself  so  comfortable  here,  and  that  I 
require  rest,  and  partly  to  have  my  toilet  refitted,  under 
the  advice  and  management  of  my  good  Mrs.  W.  H.  I 
think  more  on  this  subject  here  than  I  did  at  home,  be- 
cause I  must  here  appear  as  a  Swede.  I  wish  to  do  so 
with  honor  to  my  country,  although  with  all  becoming 
modesty.  My  costume,  therefore,  is  always  black  silk, 
with  a  mantilla  or  light  jacket,  also  of  silk,  trimmed  with 
lace.  You  must  fancy  me  when  walking  out  in  a  white 
silk  bonnet  and  veil,  and  black  satin  cloak  or  dress.  I 
endeavor  to  combine  gravity  with  a  certain  degree  of  ele- 
gance. 

From  this  place  I  propose  proceeding  through  the  high- 
lands of  North  Carolina  and  G-eorgia,  the  remarkable 
scenery  of  which  I  wish  to  become  acquainted  with,  into 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  by  the  Tennessee  River,  and  so 
into  Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion,  where  I  think  of  remain- 
ing some  time,  to  make  myself  familiar  both  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  scenery.  It  is  now  terribly  hot  here,  and  one 
is  as  if  in  a  constant  bath.  I  ought  to  write  many  letters, 
and  read  various  things ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  I  spend 
long  hours  in  doing  nothing  but  sitting  in  my  rocking- 
chair  and  rocking  to  and  fro. 

"It  is  all  very  well  as  yet,"  says  Mrs.  W.  H. ;  " but 
when  this  heat  shall  have  continued  four  or  five  months, 
and  seems  as  if  it  never  would  come  to  an  end,  then — " 

No  wonder  that  so  many  young  ladies  here  seem  pale 
and  languishing. 

Vegetation  is  in  its  highest  glory,  and  the  woods  are 
splendidly  in  flower.  The  Indian-pride-tree,  the  French- 
tree,  the  tulip-tree,  the  magnolia,  shoot  forth  their  splen- 
did fragrant  flowers.  In  the  gardens  roses  and  orange- 
blossom  fill  the  air  with  perfume ;  the  fruit  of  the  nectar- 
ine is  set,  and  the  fig-tree  bears  ripe  fruit  People  enjoy 
themselves,  but  with  a  languid  animatlotL.    Tcl^  ^:<«^T^X!k^ 
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art!  the  mast  beautiful  part  of  the  day,  and  my  greatest 
i-]ijiiyrii('iit  id  to  walk  ulowly  backward  aad  forward  od  the 
up|)i;r  giiiizzu,  shaded  by  the  trellUed  rodes,  and  fanned  by 
broi'zi's  ftiiin  the  river. 

June  lllh.  In  the  morning  I  shall  leave  this  good  home 
and  this  amiable  family  forever.  It  id  painful  to  me  to 
any  so,  but  so  it  is.  I  have  spent  delightful  hoars  and 
.  days  thi:j  time  aUo  with  them  and  with  some  other  friends 
in  Chnrkston.  I  havo  again  infinitely  enjoyed  the  socie- 
ty of  Mrs.  H.,  wandering  witli  her  in  the  myrtle-groves  at 
Ucliiioiit  fur  one  whole  beautiful  day,  and  in  oonvensation 
on  subject-)  which  deepen  and  expand  life  at  the  same 
tiniu.  Mrs.  H.  has  more  imagination  than  I  have,  and 
her  poetical  feeling,  united  to  an  intellect  of  no  ordiaary 
grasp,  which,  taking  its  stand  on  the  earth,  comprehends 
the  universal  relationship  of  all  things,  and  which,  at  the 
a  Uiiie,  derives  its  ailment  from  a  rcligioiia  centre  based 
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Among  the  remarkable  things  whioh  I  have  seen  of 
late,  I  must  mention  the  Slaves'  Fair  last  Saturday  even- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  when  the  slaves  resident  on  the  plant- 
ations come  to  Charleston  with  their  wares  and  small 
manufiBLOtared  goods,  woven  baskets,  mats^  eto^  and  set 
them  out  publicly,  cry  them  aloud,  and  sell  them :  the 
scene  is  lively,  but  it  lasts  only  au  evening;  a  visit  whioh 
I  made  to  two  negro  sohools ;  the  large,  newly-laid-out 
cemetery  of  Charleston,  the  Hagndia,  and  a  night  on 
Sullivan's  Island. 

One  of  these  negro  sohools  was  for  the  children  of  free 
negroes.  It  was  kept  by  a  white  master,  and  v^ith  open 
doors.  I  saw  here  an  assembly  of  colored  children,  of  all 
shades  between  raven-black  and  almost  Qerfeot  white. 
The  school-books,  whioh  I  desired  to  see,  were  the  same 
as  those  in  use  in  the  American  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  whites. 

This  school  is  a  good  institution,  but  evidently  a  dan- 
gerous element  in  the  slave  states,  unless  it  is  kept  in 
harmony  by  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  and  the  views 
which  Uiis  will  open  to  them. 

I  had  also  heard  speak  of  secret  schools -for  the  children 
of  slaves,  but  had  extreme  difficulty  in  discovering  ^uoh 
an  one,  and  when  I  had  discovered  one,  to  gain  admittance 
into  it,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  law's  severity,  whioh 
forbids,  under  a  heavy  punishment,  the  instruction  of  a 
slave  in  reading  and  writing.  And  when  I  did  gain  ad- 
mittance into  diis  secret  chamber,.  I  found  in  a  wretched 
dark  hole  only  half  a  dozen  poor  children,  some  with  an 
aspect  that  testified  the  greatest  stupidity  and  mere  ani- 
mal life.  They  had  evidently  been  brought  hither  as  an 
attempt  to  humanize  them. 

Magnolia  Cemetery  is  a  new,  noble,  and  magnificent 
burial-place,  and  an  hono^  to  Charleston.  It  is  situated 
by  the  sen,  the  pulre,  refreshing  breezes  of  which  blow 
over  it  with  invigorating  life.    Three  sides  httv^  ^  Wj«c- 
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ground  of  magnolia  and  cedar  forest,  and  on  the  foarth 
Wen  the  bine  i<ea.  The  groand  in  flat,  bat  not  swampy, 
and  canals  have  been  dag  to  bring  in  the  river  and  sea- 
water,  so  as  to  form  small  islandti  and  promontories  with- 
in the  vast  burial-ground.  Beautiful  groups  of  8oQthem 
trees  yfand  hero  and  there.  The  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  America  provide  resting-plaoes  tot  their  dead 
forctt'lla  for  thcin  a  long  life  on  earth. 

I  saw  in  this  new  buriaUplaoe  only  two  monuments, 
but  they  had  each  of  them  so  peculiar  and  ao  diasimilac 
a  history  that  I  most  relate  them  to  you  in  few  M^rds. 

The  one  marks  the  grave  of  a  young  girl.  She  was 
her  mother's  only  child.  It  one  day  happened  that  she 
touched  her  eye  with  her  hand  after  having  just  gathered 
the  poisonous  Ilcnver  called  here  Nightshade  ( Sofannn  m- 
ffnon),  which  has  a  pretty,  pale  yellow  flower,  io  form 
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pnnishmenti  and  for  example's  sake,  he  should  be  gagged 
for  one  or  more  days,  I  know  not  which.  When  the  sen- 
tence was  announced  to  the  young  man,  he  said,  "  From 
this  time  I  will  never  eat  any  thing  more.  Nobody  shall 
ever  reproaoh  me  with  having  been  gagged !" 

And  he  refiised  to  take  food.  The  superior  officer,  in* 
formed  of  his  words  and  his  conduct  ou  arrest,  repented  of 
his  barbarous  and  hasty  commaiid,  and  went  himself  to 
the  young  man  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  resolve.  But 
in  vain.  The  young,  determined  soldier  died  of  a  wound- 
ed heart,  and  of  hunger,  within  a  week,  to  the  inexpressi- 
bly bitter  grief  of  his  family,  who  were  withheld  from  pros- 
ecuting at  law  the  inconsiderate  commander  ttierely  by 
the  mother  of  the  dead,  to  whom  the  family  of  the  other 
were  nearly  related,  and  by  her  saying,  with  truth, 

'' Revenge  can  not  restore  to  me  my  son!" 

Great  sufferings  have  already  oonseorated  Magnolia 
Cemetery  as  a  resting-place. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  and  myself  made  the  journey  to  Sullivan's 
Island  alone.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  make  this  last 
excursion  in  South  Carolina  alone  with  her,  and  with  her 
for  the  last  time  to  feel  the  sea*breezes  in  the  palmetto 
and  myrtle  groves  of  the  island.  A  steai;6-boat  conveyed 
us  thiUier,  and  here  we  took  a  carriage  to  drive  along  the 
sands.  Our  driver  was  a  Yankee  of  fifteen,  good-natured 
and  lively,  who  had  come  from  Boston  to  Charleston  to 
seek  his  fortune.  The  boy  had  gon^to  a  common  school, 
and  was  remarkably  clever  in  his  remarks  and  replies. 
We  confided  ourselves  to  his  guidance,  and,  deeply  en- 
grossed in  conversation,  it  was  not  until  after  half  an 
hour's  time  that  we  observed  that,  instead  of  driving  us 
on  the  firm  sands,  he  was  driving  us  quite  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  going  in  deeper  and  deeper.  We  called  to  the  boy ; 
he  seemed  to  ponder  about  it,  but  said  we  should  soon  be 
light,  and  thus  we  drove  on  again  for  a  while.  The  wa- 
ter, however,  by  this  time  was  above  half  hcvj  ^  '^detf^ 
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wheels,  and  we  -were  among  deep  holes ;  it  waa  clear  that 
we  wv.Tc.  not  in  the  right  road ;  and  when  we  again  spake 
to  nur  young  driyer,  it  appeared  that,  instead  of  driving 
on  the  u^nal  and  southern  side  of  the  island,  he  had  driv- 
en i>u  the  nnrthcrn  shore,  because  he  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  possible  to  drive  also  on  that  side.  He 
had  choi^en  thi»  occasion  for  the  experiment. 

iUn.  W.  H.  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  idea  of  the  lad's 
scheme  of  trying  an  experiment  with  ns  which  might 
have  cost  ns  our  lives,  that  her  anger  lost  its  power.  The 
boy  was  a  little  frightened,  hut  smiled  nevertheless,  and 
would  willingly  hav^  continued  his  experiment  to  the 
end  ;  but  this  we  utterly  forbade,  as  we  none  of  ua  knew 
what  ground  we  were  npon,  and  each  fresh  step  might  be 
our  last.  We  alighted,  therefore,  among  thebuahea  of 
the  ahure,  and  left  the  hoy  to  find  his  way  aoross  the  isl- 
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We  did  not  think  that  it  had,  and  still  less  so  when  we 
saw,  before  we  cdnid  reach  the  shore,  the  last  steara-hoat 
leave  the  island  for  the  city.  We  shonld  be  obliged  to  re- 
main over  night  in  the  island.  Bat  we  found  a  good  ho- 
tel, and  we  had  the  sea  and  the  beantiful  moonlight,  and 
thus  that  night  on  Sullivan's  Island,  a  great  portion  of 
which  was  spent  awake,  remains  as  one  of  the  delight- 
fally  memorable  nights  which  I  spent  beneath  the  heav- 
en of  South  Carolina.     . 

To-day,  as  we  were  driving  out  of  the  city  in  a  car- 
riage, I  saw  a  man  taking  along  a  yonng  negro  lad,  with 
his  hands  tied  with  a  rope.  The  man  was  on  horseback, 
and  the  lad,  he  might  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  walked 
behind  the  horse.  He  had  probably  attempted  to  run 
away,  and  was  now  brought  in  this  manner  to  the  city  to 
be  flogged.  The  people  looked  with  indifference,  as  on  a 
very  common  sight.     Beautiful  manners ! 

On  one  of  my  walks  in  the  city  with  my  good  Mrs.  W. 
H.,  wo  saw  an  old,  well-dressed  negro  sitting  on  a  stone, 
bleeding  at  the  nose.     She  stopped. 

*' Are  you  bleeding,  daddy?"  asked  she. 

•  Yes,  Missis,  yes,"  replied  he,  very  civilly ;  "  it  will 
not  stop." 

"  You  shall  have  my  keys,  daddy,  to  lay  on  your  neck, 
and  then  it  will  stop,"  said  Mrs.  W.  H.,  &king  out  her 
bunch  of  keys,  and  placing  it  on  the  neck  of  black  daddy, 
and  waiting  a  while  until  it  had  produced  the  desired 
cfiect.  Daddy  thanked  her  heartily,  but  not  as  if  for  any 
unusual  mark  of  kindness.  Neither  is  such  behavior  or 
such  kindness  shown  by  the  whites  to  the  blacks  unusual 
either  in  the  slave  states.  But  the  institution  of  slavery 
causes  the  good  and  the  bad  master  to  be  placed  under 
the  ban  of  one  hatred ;  and  yet  they  are  as  unlike  as  day 
and  night. 

My  proposed  journey  through  the  northern  parts  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  like  that  of  last  ^^^t^\«M^\.\^ 
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wholly  given  up.  The  heat  is  oppredsive ;  Tenneaaett 
River  h  (iri<3(l  up,  210  that  it  is  not  navigable  for  a  steam* 
er  ;  and  there  ii  110  other  inuJe  of  conveyance  Cor  me, 
while  the  fatigue  of  diligencea  upon  tlioae  wretched  roada 
would  be  greater  than  I  could  tiupport.  i  shall,  therefore, 
alrio  thid  tiiuc  couiide  myself  to  the  aea,  but  merely  foe 
four -and- twenty  houra,  land  in  North  Carolina,  and  pro- 
ceed through  that  litate  to  Virginia.  I  shall  probably  talis 
the  same  ijteanier  northward  an  ilr.  and  Mrs.  K. 

I  am  perfectly  well^  my  little  heart,  and  my  friends  in 
Savannah  and  Charleston  flatter  me  with  the  aiisarancfl 
that  I  am  grown  younger  in  appearance — that  I  am  won- 
derfully improved,  and  ascribe  the  change  to  the  Americaa 
climate  (the  worst  climate  under  tlie  sun  for  the  renova- 
ting process).  But  I  know  better,  and  commend  Cuba, 
and  the  good  homes  both  here  and  there,  before  every 
thing  eke.      Blessings  be  upon  them  I     But  I  have  nev- 
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aeat  of  goTaniinent  oorresponded  with  it.  Bat  Virginia 
is  a  slave  state,  and  its  views  open,  and  its  river  of  life 
flows,  as  in  all  other  slave  states,  for  one  half  of  its  popu- 
lation only.  We  are  reminded  of  this  the  moment  we 
reaoh  the  gate  x)flthe  park  of  the  capital,  for  on  the  pillars 
of  the  gate  is  placed  the  announcement  in  large  letters, 
declaring  that  any  slave  who  ventures  within  these  gates 
shall  be  liable  to  a  punishment  of  thirty-nine  lashes ! 
One  can  not  enjoy  or  admire  any  thing  in  the  slave  states 
without  having  one's  pleasure  disturbed  by  these  lashes ! 

But  in  a  material  respect,  how  well  watered  is  North 
America  !  Throughout  all  its  states  flow  these  beautiful 
navigable  rivers,  which,  like  great  arteries,  receive  into 
themselves  innumerable  lesser  streams  and  brooks,  and 
convey  to  all  places  the  life  and  the  fruits  of  civilization ! 
I  can  not  contemplate  these  beautiful  rivers  without  the 
hope  that  they  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  noblest  of  all. 

I  parted  from  my  kind  Mrs.  W.  H.,  who  had  become 
as  dear  to  me  as  a  sister,  and  from  her  family,  with  a 
pang  which  I  endeavored  to  stifle,  because  parting  is  in- 
evitable. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  June  that  I  left 
Charleston  and  South  Carolina,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so 
much  kindness.  The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  vessel  so 
crowded  with  passengers  that  I  regretted  in  silence  that 
my  wish  to  be  with  Mrs.  H.  had  caused  me  to  select  this 
vessel,  and  not  rather  to  have  delayed  my  journey  a  couple 
of  days  longer.  I  feared  now  to  incommode  others,  and 
to  be  incommoded  myself.  But  Mrs.  H.  became  my  com- 
fort and  my  help.  As  she  was  acquainted  with  the  negro 
woman  who  waited  in  the  ladies'  saloon,  she  induced  the 
old  woman  to  make  us  up  two  beds  on  the  soft  sofas 
near  the  window,  because  all  the  cabins  in  the  vessel 
were  occupied,  and  by  this  means  we  escaped  the  heat  of 
^  the  cabins,  and  enjoyed  during  the  night  fresh  air  from 
the  saloon  window. 

Vol.  JI— Y 
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A*  niirhi'  Hjii'ruached,  the  sea  became  rougher,  and  tlu 
clouih  n:<:^ll11)ed  a  more  stormy  aspect;  the  air  was  op 
iircsrsively  hot,  the  passage  was  one  of  danger,  and  thi 
-  ^:isA  had  n<it  the  best  reputation. 

But  I  CLin^olcii  myself  with  thinking,  "when  the  moon 
ri:^e^ !''  for  1  liave  an  inborn  faith  in  the  moon  as  my 
friend,  ti-ha  attracted  my  glance  to  her  when  I  was  bat 
a  child,  and  hi^fore  I  could  any  any  other  woid,  before  I 
could  say  father  or  mother,  I  said  "  Moon  T'  My  first 
verses  were  dedicated  to  the  ^loon.  They  were  poor 
cnougjk ;  hut  the  celestial  presence  which  I  saluted  as  the 
consulcT  of  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate,  has  been, 
in  h(.-r  turn,  equally  propitious  to  me,  and  never  yet,  dar- 
ing my  sea  voyages,  I^  ^11*^  faiU'il  with  her  riding  to  dis- 
sipate iho  clunds,  and  to  calm  the  restless  winds  and 
waved.  I  havo  alway^j,  tlierefore,  endeavored  to  arrange 
my  voyaees  iliat  they  should  bo  during  moonlight  nights, 
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oontiDtied  utretoh  of  pine  wood,  with  some  apea  spaces 
for  ihe  cultivation  of  cotton  and  maize,  a  flat,  uniform, 
and  poor  country,  except  as  regards  the  sap  of  the  pine 
forests,  whence  the  state  derives  its  popular  name,  '*  Old 
Tar  and  Turpentine."  The  northwestern  portions  of  the 
state  are  hilly,  and  are  possessed  of  much  natural  beauty. 
Mrs.  H.  told  me  that  ^'  Old  Tar  and  Turpentine"  was  not 
renowned  for  any  thing  exoepting  for  its  politeness  and 
simple  manners.  When  other  states  in  the  Union  refused 
to  pay  the  debt  to  England  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
together  (some  loan  affair,  which  was  unsuccessful),  ^'  Old 
Tar  and  Turpentine"  set  them  an  example  of  punctuality 
and  integrity,  and  paid  its  quota  of  the  debt  without  any 
ado.  North  Carolina  has  been,  although  a  slave  state, 
one  of  the  principal  abodes  of  the  Quaker  sect  in  Amer- 
ica, and  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  patriarchal  life 
and  manners. 

Two  places  at  which  we  stopped  by  the  way  were  in 
the  pine  forest,  and  this  was,  as  is  usual  in  the  Southern 
States,  rich  in  many  varieties  of  trees.  I  counted  above 
fourteen  in  one  of  the  forest  woods. 

Mrs.  H.  was  to  me  on  this  journey,  as  she  always  is,  a 
fountain  of  refreshment  and  delight.  I  have  never  met 
with  any  one,  either  man  or  woman,  who  possessed  in  so 
high  a  degree  the  power  of  calling  others  out  in  conver- 
sation. We  accompany  each  other  like  two  birds  flying 
up  and  down,  between  heaven  and  earth,  from  star  to 
star,  from  land  to  land,  from  tree  to  tree,  firom  flower  to 
flower.  I  learn  much  from  her.  She  spends  with  her 
husband,  the  esteemed  naturalist,  Holbrook,  her  sister, 
Miss  L.,  and  her  handsome  old  mother,  a  beautiful  life, 
rich  in  domestic  affection. 

Toward  the  evening  of  this  day  we  reached  the  little 
village  of  Weldon,  on  the  boundaries  between  North  Car- 
olina and  Virginia,  and  where  the  wild,  foaming  River 
Koanoke  rolls  along  its  waves,  dividing  the  two  states. 
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I  wont  down  to  the  falls  in  the  evening  twilight,  sod 
Baw  them  foaming  and  rushing  along.  The  fire-Hies 
danced  glimmering  under  the  gloomy  arch  of  the  trees. 
Nature  was  here  romantic,  wild,  and  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  district  was  as  desolate  and  silent  as  if  no  hamsn 
beings  were  to  be  foand  there. 

We  parsed  a  comfortable  night  at  the  hotel,  and  al- 
though I  was  suffering  from  headache,  yet,  to  ray  joy,  1 
was  well  enoagh  to  proceed  on  my  journey  the  next  day 
by  a  slow  accommodation  rail-way  train,  which  conveyed 
ua  very  easily  and  excellently  through  the  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  which 
contains  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are 
blacks.  Its  situation  ia  romantic,  among  hills  and  val- 
leys, on  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  James.  And  there  am 
I  now.  I  was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  my  traveling  com- 
panions last  evening,  as  they  continued  their  journey  ear- 
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•dinner-time,  I  presume ;  they  were  apparently  not  think- 
ing  abont  the  last  judgment,  although  the  young  preach- 
er was  thundering  about  it,  and  its  advance  upon  a  god- 
less generation.  True  it  is  that  the  young  preacher  of 
condemnation  dealt  so  much  with  abstract  ideas  and  bar- 
ren phraseology,  that  none  of  his  descriptions  of  sin  seem- 
ed to  touch  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sat  on  the  bench- 
es. But  I  have  heard  other  preachers  besides  this  one 
who  preach  to  an  audience  which  evidently  is  not  within 
the  church. 

I  shall  remain  here  for  two  days,  and  then  pay  a  visit 
to  our  countryman,  Professor  Sheele  de  Yere,  in  Chariottes- 
ville,  the  University  of  Virginia,  after  which.  I  shall  re- 
turn hither  for  a  time. 

June  ISth,  I  have,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  received 
a  great  number  of  visits,  and  ditto  invitations.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  to  a  country-home  near  the  city,  which 
T  immediately  accepted  on  my  return  from  Charlottesville, 
80  greatly  was  I  pleased  with  the  persons  who  gave  it,  a 
Mrs.  Van  L.,  a  widow  and  her  daughter ;  intellect,  kind- 
ness, and  refinement  of  feeling  were  evident  in  their  gen- 
tle countenances.  The  daughter,  a  pleasing,  pale  blonde, 
expressed  so  much  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
slave,  that  I  was  immediately  attracted  to  her. 

She  drove  me  out  yesterday  to  see  the  lovely  environs 
of  Richmond ;  the  large,  park-like  church-yard,  with  its 
hills  and  dales,  was  among  these.  The  whole  country 
around  Richmond  is  undulating,  and  every  where  is  the 
River  St.  James  a  remarkable  and  refreshing  feature  in 
this  landscape,  through  which  it  flows  in  manifold  sinuos- 
ities. Although  it  is  so  near  midsummer,  it  is  cold,  and  I 
was  really  starved  in  the  open  carriage,  and  the  air  felt 
keen  and  ungenial. 

We  next  drove  to  a  large  tobacco  manufactory,  as  I  wish 
to  see  one  of  the  works  in  which  this  staple  of  Virginia 
was  prepared*     Here  I  heard  the  slaves,  about  a  hnndifi^ 
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in  numl>er,  singing  at  their  work  Id  large  rooms;  thoy 
Bung  quartettes,  chorusea,  and  anthems,  and  that  so  parely, 
and  in  such  perfect  harmony,  and  with  sach  exquitiita  fe«l- 
iog,  that  it  was  diBioult  to  believe  them  aelf-taught.  Bat 
KO  they  were.  God  ho^  given  these  poor  creatures  the 
gift  of  song  for  their  consolation  in  the  time  of  their  pro- 
bation. And  their  lifo  in  the  tobacco  manafaotory  is  no 
life  of  Canaan.  One  part  of  their  work,  the  rolling  of  the 
tobacco-leaf,  in  which  they  were  at  thia  moment  employ- 
ed, appears  easy  cnongh;  but  the  packing  of  it  in  solid 
masses  by  moans  of  sorew  machinery,  which  is  turned  by 
the  hand  and  the  chest,  la  so  laborious  that  it  not  nnfre- 
qucntly  produces  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  costa  the  la- 
borer his  health  and  life.  1  suppose  they  become  aocns- 
tomed  to  the  smell  and  the  dirt  which  always  prevails  in 
a  tobacco  manufactory,  and  which  to  me  seems  murder^ 
ous,  as  they  are  employed  in  it  from  their  very  childhood 
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wms  80  oharaoteriatic  both  of  the  fabric  and  of  Vuginia, 
that  I  accepted  it  with  great  pleasure;  and  begideSi  it  is 
of  a  very  fine  quality.  I  kept  it,  however,  as  far  from  my 
nose  as  possible  on  my  drive  home,  but  I  know,  neverthe- 
less, mouths  in  Sweden  that  would  set  ahigh  value  on  it« 

In  the  evening  I  was  invited  to  a  large  party,  at  whioh 
a  thousand  people,  the  ilite  of  the  society  of  Richmond, 
were  to  be  present. 

''  He  is  the  severest  slave-owner  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. One  can  tell  his  slaves  when  one  meets  them  on 
the  high  road  from  their  half-famished  appearance !" 

**  Yes,  he  is  a  bad  man,  but  he  is  very  rich." 

It  was  thus  that  I  heard  two  people  of  ray  aoquaint- 
anoe,  themselves  slave-owners,  talking  to  each  other  last 
evening. 

''Who  is  so  bad  and  so  rich  at  the  same  time?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  That  very  gentleman,  Mr. ,  to  whose  house  yott 

are  invited  to-morrow  evening  to  the  large  party,"  was  the 
reply. 

I  inquired  still  further  from  other  persons,  and  found 
that  these  facts  were  universally  acknowledged. 

**And  yet  his  house  is  frequented  by  the  best  society 
of  the  city,"  said  I,  astonished;  ''and  yet  you  maintain 
that  public  opinion  protects  the  slave  and  punishes  the 
bad  master." 

"  But  then  Mr.  — 's  wife  and  daughters  are  so  good 
and  so  amiable,"  argued  they,  "  it  is  for  their  sake  that 
people  associate  with  Mr. ."  • 

But  I  suspect,  in  reality,  that  Mr. -'s  wealth  has  as 

much  to  do  with  their  overlooking  his  offense  as  the  good- 
ness of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

I  returned  my  thanks  for  the  invitation,  but  declined  it 

In  order  for  this  much-praised  public  opinion  to  make 
a  decided  demonstration  against  the  rich  slave-owner^  it 
b  necessary  that  something  very  horrible  and  tla^gmit 
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should  bo  committed  by  him  whioh  can  not  be  oonoealed. 
All  instance  of  this  kind  has  lately  oocnrred  id  Virgioit. 
A  rich  planter,  not  far  from  lierc,  killed  one  of  his  house- 
t^laves,  one  of  his  most  confideDtial  servants,  by  the  most 
barbaroud  treatment,  and  that  merely  on  suspicion.  The 
fact  wan  HO  horrible  that  it  aroused  the  publlo  indignation, 
and  the  murderer  was  brought  before  the  court  of  justice. 

I  have  heard  slave-owners  say,  "If  justice  had  been 
done,  that  man  would  have  been  hanged  I"  Bat  he  was 
rich ;  and  on  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  amoant  of  his 
property  to  the  learned  in  the  law,  both  the  affair  and  the 
law  were  turned  and  twisted,  and  the  sentence  which  has 
just  been  pronounced  adjudges  to  the  murderer  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction.  Many  right- 
raiuded  [leople  have  declared  it  to  be  shameful,  but  the 
conscience  of  the  slave  state  is  enslaved. 

An  old  free  negro  woman  has  just  been  sentenced  t 
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Ohio,  and  was  designed  to  place  greater  power  than  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  the  people,  by  giving  them  a  partic- 
ipation in  the  election  of  jadges  and  other  state  officials, 
which  formerly  lay  more  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  state.  It  delighted  me  to  see 
America  prepress  in  its  democratic  tendencies,  faithful  to 
its  fundamental  principles ;  for  if  the  new  steps  which  are 
now  taken  in  this  direction  do  not  produce  an  immediate 
advantage,  still  they  have  done  much  for  the  great  pop- 
ular education  of  a  conscious  public  existence  which  is 
hereby  asserted. 

In  the  large  rotunda-like  entrance  to  the  Capitol  stands 
a  statue  of  Washington,  executed  by  the  French  sculptor 
Houdon.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  a  nobler  work 
of  art,  or  one  which  more  perfectly  represented  the  ideal 
human  being  in  the  e very-day  reality.  It  is  Washington, 
the  President,  with  the  large  chin,  the  somewhat  stiff  fig- 
ure, in  the  old-fashioned  costume;  and  yet  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  type  of  the  man  of  the  New  World,  with 
that  noble,  self-conscious,  well-balanced  mind  which  the 
Americans  talk  about  as  the  highest  excellence,  in  har- 
mony with  itself,  certain  of  its  own  course  and  its  own 
object,  resolute  in  persevering  to  the  end,  asking  advice 
from  no  one  but  the  Divine  Counselor.  He  has  bound 
his  sword  to  the  column,  and  now  stands  by  the  plow, 
resting  calmly  with  himself,  without  pride,  but  without 
hesitation  or  doubt;  the  grand,  intellectual  glance  look- 
ing out  into  the  future !  In  truth  it  is  a  glorious  figure, 
a  glorious  statue,  to  which  I  shall  gladly  return  when  I 
return  hither. 

But  I  now  leave  the  city  for  Charlottesville. 

CharlottesYille,  June  20th. 

I  am  at  the  beautiful  home  of  Professor  Sheele  de  V. 
The  professor,  since  he  was  last  in  Sweden,  has  married 
the  most  charming  wife,  both  pretty  and  good,  and  both 
I16  and  she  received  me  in  the  kindest  manneT« 

Y2 
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I  find  myself  here  in  a  lovely  monntain  district,  ud 
within  sight  of  what  is  called  "  The  Blue  Ridge,"  whid 
is  the  boundary  of  tJie  great  Tirginian  Yailey,  which  lia 
between  this  range  of  hill  and  the  so-called  "  North  Mount- 
ain Ridge,"  both  portions  of  the  Alleghany  range.  Aroand 
the  University,  which  was  built  by  the  late  President  Jef- 
ferson, in  a  magnificent  and  regular  style,  lies  a  region  of 
alternate  hills  and  valleys,  like  a  green  carpet,  bordered 
with  lovely  country  houses  and  small  farms,  a  beautiful, 
fertile  landscape,  in  which  nothing  is  Wanting  bat  wKter. 
Foremost  among  these  elegant  villas  stands,  upon  a  lofty 
bill,  Jefl'erson'a  summer-delight,  "  Monticello,"  with  i« 
Bplendid  trees,  and  aa  extensive  view  over  the  ooantry, 
and  the  University,  whoso  founder  he  was.  I  visited  this 
place  yesterday  with  my  new  friends.  The  bouse,  now  nn- 
occupied,  is  very  much  neglected,  and  is  evidently  falling 
to  decay.     The  internal  decoration  indicated  a  m«a  who 
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Wandering  in  the  park,  I  noticed  that  extremely  deli- 
cious odor  which  filled  the  air,  and  which  I  have  often  per- 
ceived in  America.  I  was  told  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
blossom  of  the  wild  vine,  which  grows  luxuriantly  here, 
as  it  does  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  American 
States.  Nowhere  so  much  as  here  does  the  prophecy  seem 
to  be  fulfilled,  of  every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine  or 
fig-tree,  and  no  one  making  him  afraid. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  saw  a  considerable  number  of 
the  teachers  of  the  University  and  their  wives^  among 
whom  were  some  very  agreeable.  The  president,  Mr. 
Harrison,  with  his  beautiful  meditative  eyes,  and  a  quiet, 
excellent  manner,  pleased  me  particularly.  This  Univers- 
ity is  celebrated  for  the  solidity  of  the  learning  which  it 
communicates,  and  the  severity  of  its  requirements  as  re- 
gards its  students.  Young  men,  therefore,  who  have  ob- 
tained diplomas  at  the  University,  may  be  sure  of  situa- 
tions and  official  appointments  when  they  leave  it.  There 
is  here  a  separate  establishment,  which  affords  indigent 
youths  of  good  character,  and  who  have  the  desire  to  learn, 
the  opportunity  of  maintaining  themselves  at  the  academy 
free  of  cost. 

When  Jefferson  founded  the  academy,  he  excluded  from 
it  any  ecclesiastical  establishment  or  clergy.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  found  a  place  in  his  seat  of  learning.  But 
so  clear  among  this  people  is  the  conviction  that  social 
life  requires  religious  life,  and  that  the  religious  teacher 
must  have  his  place  in  the  community,  that,  soon  after 
Jefferson's  death,  a  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
University  was  fitted  up  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
heads  of  the  University  agreed  in  summoning  thither 
ministers  of  various  religious  persuasions,  who  should  al- 
ternately perform  divine  service  and  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, by  which  means  the  principal  sects  of  the  United 
States,  Episcopalian,  Calvinist,  Methodist,  and  many 
others,  might  here  be  represented,  so  Uiat  none  «bcM^& 
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have  cause  U>  comptaiu  of  illiberal  e^colusion,  and  that  the 
young  atuJcDts  might  have  an  opportDoity  of  bearing  &U 
doctrines  jircachci].  The  oliicial  perioti  for  each  minkta 
who  ia  thns  called  to  the  academy  ia  fixed  to  two  years. 
The  minister  who  ia  now  the  University  preacher  belong! 
to  the  Episcopalian  Church.  Thia  excellent  arrangement 
ii^  so  acceptable  to  the  youthful  students,  that,  although 
their  participation  in  divine  service,  aa  well  as  the  fees  to 
the  spiritual  teacher,  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  choice, 
yet  they  very  rarely  neglect  the  former — never  morning 
and  evening  prayer — neither  do  they  disregard  the  latter. 

The  room  which  is  devoted  to  these  religious  sorvioes  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unostentatious,  and  is  low,  as  if  it 
were  afraid  of  raising  itself  too  much,  lest  it  should  be 
observed  by  the  spirit  from  Monticello  :  it  seems  afraid  of 
something. 

I  intend  remaining  at  Charlottesville  over  the  approach- 
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as  driver ;  and  now,  my  little  heart,  yoa  most  seu  me 
sittiiig  there  all  alone,  free  and  light  as  the  bird  on  the 
bough,  and  very  happy  thus,  in  solitude  and  unimpeded, 
to  travel  through  the  grand,  romantic  scenery.  And  my 
negro  Davis  is  the  best,  most  cheerful  negro  in  the  world, 
drives  well,  knows  every  place  we  pass,  is  carej^l  of  his 
horses,  and  is  careful  of  me.  We  did  not  this  day  get 
any  further  than  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  we 
took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night. 

The  neit  morning,  the  24th,  I  set  out  at  sunrise  to  as- 
scend  the  Blue  Mountains,  going  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  on  foot,  that  I  might  the  better  witness  that  glorious 
spectacle  of  the  sunrise  over  the  stretches  of  valley  of  East 
and  West  Virginia  on  each  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
Ridge.  It  was  a  beautiful,  bright,  but  cold  morning  in 
the  fresh  mountain  air  The  road  was  good,  and  rich 
masses  of  beautiful  wood  bounded  its  ascent  up  the  mount- 
ain. My  good  negro  followed  me  on  foot,  pointing  out  to 
me  Albemarle  and  Nelson  counties,  and  enjoying  with 
unmistakable  pleasure  the  grand,  beautiful  views,  in 
which  water  merely  was  want'mg. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  I  beheld  ris- 
ing before  me  another  similar  lofty  blue  mountain  ridge, 
in  a  parallel  direction  to  this — this  was  North  Mountain 
Ridge.  Between  these  two  mountain  ridges  stretches  it- 
self Virginia  Valley,  east  and  west,  a  vast,  fertile  land- 
scape, adorned  with  small,  well-built  farm-houses,  culti- 
vated fields,  and  pasture-land ;  a  quiet,  blooming  country, 
from  the  excellent  homes  of  which  one  would  think  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  must  naturally  arise,  because  all  is  pas- 
toral, lovely,  and  peaceful;  no  proud  mansions,  no  poor 
cottages ;  the  lot  of  all  seems  to  be  alike  good,  and  the 
house  of  G-od  alone  stands  forth  pre-eminently  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

We  drove  down  into  the  valley,  and  1  reached  at  noon 
the  celebrated  grotto,  which  is  situated  in  a  mountain  on 
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the  bank^  of  the  lively  River  Shenandoah.  Near  to  it  u 
a  hutel  fur  ^tr»i]L".T:t,  whom  the  landlord,  a  atont,  jolly  man, 
coii(luct.i  to  (hi;  grotto.  I  was  the  only  visitor  there,  and 
tiins  h»il  the  grntto  all  to  myself.  The  landlord  and  Dsvii 
ulicnil'.-U  nio  w ilk  torches,  and  kindled  fires  hers  and  tbere 
in  llic  ymtto. 

'i'hti  grotto  is  entered  by  a  very  small  door  on  tho  mount- 
ain side,  ami  some  of  its  passages  are  narrow  and  diffioalt 
enoui;h  to  croc|)  through,  hut  for  this  the  stranger  is  r^ 
warded  by  the  aight  of  magnificent  rocky  halLs  and  aston- 
ishing figures.  It  required  about  two  hours  to  pass  throagh 
the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  grotto.  The  stalac- 
tite figures  were  similar  to  those  which  I  had  seea  in  tha 
grottoes  of  Cuba,  but  certain  forms  ocourred  here  mora 
frequently.  Among  these  were,  in  particular,  Quted  col- 
umns, organ-pipes,  towers,  cascaJes,  as  of  frozen,  foaming 
water ;  shields  were  reared  against  walls,  which  were  hung 
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with  ft  ohild  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  her  robe;  throagfaont 
the  whole  it  is  a  tnysterions  world,  where  life  seems  petri- 
fied in  the  midst  of  its  presentment.  A  clear  little  fount- 
ain, the  musical  dropping  of  whose  water  is  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance,  furnishes  a  cool  draught.  But  it 
was  so  very  cool  in  that  subterranean  world,  and  I  felt  so 
ill  there,  both  body  and  soul,  that  I  was  glad  to  leave  it, 
and  inhale  Ood's  warm  air  and  sunshine. 

It  was  an  unimaginably  beautiful  evening,  and  the 
whole  regiofn  was  like  the  most  lovely  pastoral  poem.  I 
enjoyed  it  as  I  rambled  alone  beside  the  lively  little,  roar- 
ing, dancing  River  Shenandoah,  and  up  among  the  fra- 
grant fields,  where  the  hay  lay  out  in  swathes,  and  where 
they  were  just  beginning  to  cut  the  corn.  The  golden  ears 
fell  before  large  sojrthes,  furnished  with  a  sort  of  upper 
story  of  wooden  spikes,  which  threw  the  com  aside  in 
•heaves.  It  looked  heavy  work,  but  it  succeeded  perfect- 
ly. Men  only,  and  no  women,  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 
The  men  perform,  in  this  country,  all  the  out-of«doors  la- 
bor, even  to  milking  the  cows.  The  women  stay  at  home-— 
the  white  women,  I  mean,  for  the  black  are  not  consider- 
ed to  belong  to  the  weaker  sex. 

When  I  returned  to  my  quarters  for  the  night,  I  found 
a  handsome  old  man  sitting  near  the  house,  on  the  grass 
under  the  tree,  reading  in  a  thick  book.  Somewhat  later  I 
fell  into  discourse  with  him,  and  borrowed  the  book  from 
him.  It  was  a  book  published  by  the  sect  of  United 
Brethren,  and  was  a  statement  of  their  doctrines,  accom- 
panied by  copper-plate  engravings.  Their  peculiar  doc- 
trines seemed  to  me  to  consist  in  a  more  literal  adherence 
to  the  usages  of  the  early  Christians  than  is  now  gener- 
ally the  case.  Thus  the  sect  practice  feet- washing  as  a 
religious  ceremony,  give  the  salutation  of  the  kiss  when 
they  meet,  and  adhere  to  many  other  ancient  customs. 
This  sect,  called  also  '^  Dunkers,"  that  is  to  say,  bapiiz* 
€ri  or  dippers  J  and  which  is  very  numerous  in  tlw  ^fuX» 
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of  the  Virginia  Valley,  is  said  to  have  come  hither  origia 
ally  from  Ii<^lland,  and  to  be  distinguished  by  its  religioot 
narrowness  and  stagnation,  but  otherwise  by  great  qdi- 
nimity  and  broihcrly  love  among  themselves,  as  well  as  by 
great  industry. 

It  iij  said  that  two  years  ago  a  deliberative  council  of  the 
Dunkers  was  hold  at  Wyer's  Grotto,  at  which  two  hund- 
red long-beardud  and  long-haired  men  were  present,  to 
con:<ult  upon  th»  most  important  affairs  of  the  sect.  Oae 
of  the  ))iincijial  questions  which  was  brought  forward 
was,  as  to  how  far  it  was  sinful  or  uot  to  place  ligbtning- 
conductors  against  their  houseij.  The  reflation  to  which 
the  assembly  came,  after  an  examination  of  the  question, 
which  continued  for  two  days,  was,  "  that  the  brethren 
who  had  already  sot  up  lightning-conductors  against  theii 
hnusf.s  should  not  be  recommended  to  remove  them,  bat 
that  the  brethren  who  had  not  yet  set  them  up  should  be 
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ifaelf  in  the  most  westerly  portion  of  Virginia,  tinder  the 
name  of  Egalitaires,  and  which,  headed  by  Prenoh  Com- 
munists, have  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community,  the  tendency  of  which  is  con- 
siderably unlike  that  of  the  Dunkers.  Fortunate  country 
— ^where  every  thing  can  have  a  fair  trial,  and  every  bias 
of  the  human  mind  have  its  sphere  and  its  place  of  action, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  many-sided  developments  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  without  being  detrimental  to  any ! 

During  my  journey  from  Wyer's  Grrotto  the  next  mom- 
ing,  I  visited  a  farm  which  belonged  to  a  Dunker  family. 
It  was  situated  near  the  high  road,  and  seemed  to  me  the 
ideal  of  a  little  peasant  farm,  so  neat  and  comfortable,  so 
well  built,  so  well  kept,  with  its  garden  and  fruit  trees. 
The  long-haired  husband  was  out  at  work  in  the  fields, 
but  the  wife,  a  stout  old  woman  in  a  costume  very  like 
that  of  a  Quakeress,  was  at  home,  and  looked  at  me  as- 
kance with  suspicious  glances.  She  had  a  strong  Dutch 
accent,  and  could  not  be  drawn  into  conversation ;  and 
when  I  had  had  the  draught  of  water  for  which  I  asked, 
and  had  looked  about  me  both  within  and  without  the 
house,  I  pursued  my  journey  on  that  beautiftil  morning, 
between  the  mountain  ridges  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
to  the  little  city  of  Staunton.  Here  I  dined  en  famille 
with  a  very  agreeable  lawyer,  Mr.  B.,  whose  conversation 
interested  me  much. 

There  are  in  Staunton  some  beautiful  public  institu- 
tions, among  which  is  a  large  lunatic  asylum,  establish- 
ed on  the  same  principles  as  those  at  Bloomingdale  and 
in  Philadelphia,  and  which  produces  the  same  results  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Cure  is  the  rule- 
when  the  invalid  is  brought  hither  at  the  commencement 
of  his  malady — ^incurable  oases  are  the  exception. 

I  was  very  kindly  invited  to  remain  at  Staunton,  but  I 
wished  to  continue  my  return,  and  at  sunset  I  found  my- 
aelf  once  more  on  the  summit  of  the  Blue  ICoTU^takfiA^ 
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qoiet  valleys  lying  east  am!  ^vest  at  my  feet,  with  their 
quiet  little  farms  in  the  miJst  of  the  golden  ooni-field»~ 
a  peaceful  region  to  all  appuaranco,  but  in  which  the  striie 
about  mioB  and  thine  is  not  the  less  hotly  carried  on  it 
times,  even  to  the  separation  of  families. 

As  twilight  came  on,  we  stopped  at  a  very  pretty  and 
excellent  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  -where  every 
thing  was  good,  and  the  air  so  fresh  that  I  was  tempted 
to  remain.  But  Davia  and  his  horses  were  expensive  Idz- 
uriea,  and  therefore  I  drove  fo  Charlottesville,  to  which 
place  I  had  a  pleasant  journey  throngh  the  qaiet,  fertile 
country. 

I  shall  now  remain  quietly  here  till  after  the  Unirenily 
examination,  when  I  shall  return  to  Richmond;  and  afttv 
two  days'  stay  there,  pay  a  visit  to  Harper's  Ferry,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  tracts,  it  is  said, 
in  Virginia,  at  the  union  of  the  two  rivers  Potomac  and 
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The  aooonnts  whioh  the  early  English  nayigatxNrs 
brought  home  of  the  beautifal  and  fertile  conntry  lying 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America,  which  they  were 
the  first  to  examine  daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
8o  enchanted  that  monarch,  that  she  resolved  to  conneot 
this  new  country  more  closely  with  herself,  by  giving  to 
it  the  name  which  she  herself  loved  to  bear,  that  of  Vir* 
ginia.  Virginia  became  the  symbolic  name  of  the  new 
virgin-soil ;  and  England  first  knew  it  under  this  name. 
Even  the  pilgrims  from  Leyden,  who  were  borne  by  stress 
of  wind  and  waves  to  the  shore  of  Massachusetts,  thought 
to  sail  "to  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  where  they 
would  found  their  colony." 

Before  this,  English  adventurers  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Virginia  had  penetrated  inland,  seeking  for  gold.  But 
the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  miserably,  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  their  own  excesses,  and  the  diseases  incident 
to  the  climate.  One  man,  however,  John  Smith — an  am- 
bitious and  bold  adventurer,  but  equally  prudent  as  cour- 
ageous— succeeded  by  his  personal  influence  in  giving 
some  stability  to  a  small  colony,  which  was  planted  by 
the  James  River,  and  where  he  founded  a  city  called 
Jamestown. 

Where  Richmond  now  stands,  and  a  little  above  the 
fells  of  the  river,  a  powerful  Indian  Chief  called  Powhat- 
an, styled  also  the  emperor  of  the  country,  had  his  resi- 
dence, and  was  obeyed  by  many  smaller  Indian  tribes 
who  were  scattered  over  the  surrounding  country  and  cul- 
tivated the-land.  Smith  advanced  up  the  river,  and  en- 
deavored to  penetrate  into  the  interior;  but  here,  unfor- 
tunately, his  men,  disobeying  his  orders,  were  surprised 
by  the  Indians,  put  to  death,  and  he  himself  taken  pris- 
oner. He  had  been  a  prisoner  before;  had  been  sold  as 
a  slave  in  Turkey,  and,  amid  manifold  adventures,  which 
his  restless  spirit  had  impelled  Jiim  to  seek  in  Europe, 
Aflia,  Hr>d  Africa,  he  had  become  well  aoi^uamtod  *<«S93i^ 
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dangers,  and  prepared  for  whatever  might  occur.  Stand. 
ing  captive  amid  the  Indians,  whoae  hatred  and  cmel 
ty  he  very  well  knew,  he  remained  perfectly  calm,  and 
riveted  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  Indiana  by  show- 
ing them  a  coiupasa,  and  exhibiting  to  them  various  proob  ' 
of  his  knowledge  and  his  skill.  This  excited  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  He  was  conveyed  from  one  tribo 
to  another,  like  some  wonderful  animal  or  conjurer,  and 
finally  to  the  Emperor  Powhatan,  who  was  to  decide 
upon  his  fate.  While  Powhatan  and  his  chiefs  were  hold- 
ing  councUs  respecting  the  stranger,  and  to  decide  upcm 
his  fate,  he  employed  himself  in  making  battle-axes  for 
the  emperor,  and  necklaces  of  beads  for  his  little  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Pocahontas,  a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  who  in  appearance  and  expression  greatly  excelled 
all  the  Indian  maidens,  aud  who  was  called  nonpareille 
among  her  people,  irom  her  intellect  and  her  wit.     The 
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The  nnderstanding,  however,  between  the  Engliah  and 
Indians  continued  to  be  one  of  mistrust  and  hostility;  the 
Indians  were  continually  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities 
to  attack  their  enemies.  Pocahontas  proved,  however,  to 
be  the  good  angel  of  the  English ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  they  were  in  great  want,  she  brought  them  com 
and  provisions ;  on  another,  she  came  to  their  camp,  alone, 
through  the  forest,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  pale,  and 
with  her  hair  flying  m  the  wind,  to  warn  them  of  an  ap- 
preaching  attack. 

The  beauty  and  amiability  of  Pocahontas  tempted,  a 
few  years  later,  an  old,  unprincipled  adventurer,  with  the 
help  of  a  set  of  lawless  fellows  like  himself,  to  steal  her 
from  her  father.  But  a  noble,  devout  young  Englishman, 
by  name  John  Rolfe,  an  amiable  enthusiast,  became  her 
protector.  Daily,  hourly,  nay,  in  his  very  sleep,  amid  the 
forests  of  Virginia,  had  he  heard  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
bid  him  convert  the  Indian  maiden  to  Christianity,  and 
then  marry  her.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit  asked  him 
reproachfully  (such  are  his  own  expressions)  why  he  lived, 
the  answer  was  given,  ''To  lead  the  blind  into  the  right 
way."  He  struggled  for  long  against  his  inclination  for 
the  young  pagan  princess  as  against  a  dangerous  tempt- 
ation, but  finally  yielded  to  the  admonishing  voice.  He 
won  her  confidence,  and  became  her  teacher,  and  she  be- 
fore long  publicly  received  Christian  baptism  in  the  lit- 
tle church  at  Jamestown,  the  roof  of  which  was  support- 
ed by  rough  pine-tree  stems  from  her  father's  forests,  and 
where  the  font  was  a  hollowed  fir-tree.  Here  also,  a 
short  time  afterward,  was  she  married  to  Rolfe,  stammer- 
ing before  the  altar  her  marriage  vows  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  Church.  All  this,  it  is  said,  was  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  father  and  relatives,  her  uncle,  the 
chief  Opachisco  himself,  conducting  her  to  the  altar. 
-  The  marriage  was  universally  approved,  even  by  the 
English,  and  in  the  year  1616  Rolfe  sailed  to  EngjbuBd 
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with  his  Indian  wife,  who,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Re^ 
becca,  waa  presented  at  court,  and  was  universally  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty  and  ohildiike  naivete.  She  wai 
moal  admirable  both  as  a  wife  and  a  young  mother.  Bot 
the  young  couple  did  not  long  enjoy  their  happiness;  juat 
aa  she  was  about  preparing  to  return  to  America,  she  fell 
a  victim  to  the  Engli:sh  climate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
She  left  one  son,  who  became  the  ancestral  head  of  many 
generations,  who  are  to  this  day  proud  of  tracing  their  de- 
scent from  the  Indian  Pocahontas;  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it.  Her  memory  remains  in  singular  beauty  and  pare 
splendor.  The  race  who  produced  such  a  daughter  de- 
served a  better  treatment  from  the  people  whom  she  [wo- 
tected  than  it  received. 

The  portrait  of  Pocahontas,  which  I  have  copied,  repre- 
sents her  in  the  costume  which  was  wjirn  by  the  h^her 
class  of  Engli:sh  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  but  the  stiff 
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My  forenoons,  as  usual,  I  keep  for  myself,  my  afternoons 
are  devoted  to  company,  walking,  &co.  I  have  Tisited  a 
few  of  the  small  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  which  are 
cultivated  by  free  negroes,  and  have  found  them  to  be  as 
neat  and  comfortable  as  those  which  belong  to  the  white 
farmer.  I  have  also  been  with  my  charming  hostess  to 
see  her  parents,  a  planter's  family  not  far  from  here — a 
family  of  good  slaveholders,  not  rich  enough  to  emanci- 
pate their  slaves,  but  too  good  not  to  take  care  of  and  to 
make  them  happy.  They  belong  to  a  considerable  class 
in  these  middle  slave  states,  who  would  willingly  see  slav- 
ery abolished,  and  have  white  laborers  in  the  place  of 
black  to  cultivate  their  maize  and  tobacco  fields. 

I  like,  in  the  twilight,  lo  sit  on  the  piazza  under  the 
beautiful  trees  with  my  amiable  hostess,  and  decoy  her  on 
to  tell  me  about  her  life  in  her  father's  house,  of  her  first 
acquaintance  with  her  husband,  their  courtship,  and  all 
that  appertained  thereto ;  of  her  happiness  as  a  daughter, 
as  a  wife — a  little  romance  as  pure,  as  pleasant  as  the  air 
and  the  perfume  of  flowers  around  us  in  these  tranquil 
evening  hours,  while  the  fire-fiies  dance  in  the  dark  shad- 
ow of  the  trees.  Her  love  for  her  father  was  her  first  love ; 
that  for  her  good  husband  was  her  second ;  and  the  third, 
for  the  child  which  she  expects,  is  now  awaking,  yet  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  her  young  heart. 

In  the  evenings  I  see  company,  either  at  home  or  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  professors.  These  good  gentlemen 
have  now  a  deal  to  do  regarding  the  examination,  and  the 
preparation  of  testimonials  and  diplomas. 

Two  of  the  young  students  are  to  deliver  farewell  ad- 
dresses before  they  leave  the  academy,  where  they  have 
now  finished  their  studies  with  honor,  and  I  am  invited 
to  hear  them. 

28th.  I  heard  one  of  them  yesterday  evening,  and  if  the 
seoond,  which  I  shall  hear  this  evening,  is  of  the  same 
Qharaoter»  as  I  expect  it  will  be,  I  shall  not  have  nmoh 
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pleasuro  in  it.  It  is  amazing  what  an  enslaving  power 
the  institution  of  slavery  exercises  over  the  minds  of  ths 
young,  and  over  intelligence  in  general;  aod  the  yoaag 

speaker  of  yesterday  evening  belonged  to  this  enslaved 
class.  Ho  waa  a  young  man  of  refined  features,  and  t 
certain  aristocratic  expression  of  countenance,  but  withoat 
any  peculiar  nobility.  He  is  celebrated  for  having  passed 
through  a  splendid  examination,  and  for  possessing  great 
talents  as  a  speaker. 

And  his  speech  really  flowed  forth  with  a  rushing  rapid- 
ity ;  but  such  a  shooting  across  the  United  States,  sndi 
an  ostentatious  toast  of  the  South,  of  the  "  Sons  of  tfio 
South,  the  flower  and  hope  of  the  Union — nay,  it  was  in- 
comparable 1  One  thing  only  impeded  the  grandeur  and  ' 
the  growth  of  the  United  States,  and  its  wonderful,  mighty 
future,  and  this  was — Abolitionism  I  It  was  this  scorpion,  i 
this  hydra  in  the  social  life  of  the  United  States,  whidi    ' 
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nesB  of  mind  ?  I  hare  aoaroely  taxy  desire  to  go  and  heat 
the  speaker  this  eveniag,  I  am  ao  weary  of  the  old  song. 

29th.  I  have  had  a  great  and  nnexpeoted  pleaanre :  I 
have  heard  "  a  new  song  snng,"  and — but  I  will  tell  yon 
all  in  due  course. 

I  again  took  my  seat  in  the  crowded,  lamp-lighted  hall, 
and  the  yonng  man  who  was  to  speak  sat  alone  on  an  el- 
evated platform  facing  the  assembly  while  the  hall  filled. 
This  lasted  for  a  good  half  hoar,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  yonng  orator's  situation  could  not  be  very  pleasant,  sit- 
ting there  all  alone,  as  he  did,  an  object  for  all  eyes ;  and 
I  asked  myself  whether  it  conld  be  this  feeling  which  oast 
a  certain  shade,  or  a  certain  tranoe-like  look,  over  his  eyes. 
He  was  a  tall  yonng  man,  ofhandsome,  strong  proportions, 
who  yet  seemed  to  me  not  fully  grown ;  tiie  ccnntenanoe 
was  pure  and  good,  not  regularly  handsome,  but  handsome 
nevertheless,  with  a  youthfully  fresh  complexion,  and  clear, 
atrongly-marked  features.  I  endeavornj  inqnisitively  to 
goeas  from  these  the  soul  of  the  youth ;  but  this  lay,  a/ 
it  were,  under  a  veil.  The  forehead  was  broad,  the  hah 
dark  brown,  and  abundant. 

At  length  the  moment  came  when  he  mast  rise  iind 
speak.  He  did  this  with  great  simplicity,  without  grace, 
but  without  any  awkwardness  or  confusion,  and  began  hia 
speech,  without  the  facility  of  the  former  speaker,  but  with 
oalmnesa  and  precision.  In  the  first  part  of  his  speech 
he  took  a  hasty  review  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  re- 
gard to  that  which  oassed  their  greatness  or  their  fall.  He 
showed  that  in  all  countries  where  slavery  had  existed,  it 
had  degraded  the  people,  end  finally  caused  their  downfall. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  confess  that  my  heart  beat  high. 
**  Is  it  possible,"  thought  I,  "  that  I  shall  really  hear  in 
diis  slave  state,  before  this  corporation  of  self-complacent 
advocates  of  slavery,  a  youth  publicly,  and  like  a  man, 
nise  his  voioe  against  slavery — the  weak  side  of  the  Son&a 
^tf  the  nightshade  of  the  New  World  ?" 

Vol.  II.— Z 
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Yes,  I  iihiiU  !  The  youth  continued  boldly,  and  in  tbs 
most  logioat  manner,  to  apply  to  America  those  prinoiplaa, 
the  consequences  of  which  he  exhibited  in  the  hiatory  of 
Euriipo  anJ  A-^ia.  AVithoiit  reiieivatinn,  and  with  great 
heauiy  nnJ  di'ci.-:i(in  of  expression,  he  addressed  his  coua- 
tryiiitn  ihus:  "I  accuite  you  not  of  any  deficiency  in 
courage,  in  nubility  of  mind,  in  feeling  for  the  good  and 
the  beautiful,  in  enterprise,  in  piety.  Hut  of  this  I  accoM 
yim,  that  you  do  not  give  education  to  the  poor  of  your 
country,  that  you  do  not  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  low- 
er elassea  of  your  countrymen."  And  tliere  is  good  reason 
for  this  accusation,  for  in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  the 
restrictive  fetter.s  of  slavery,  which  prevent  the  increase  of 
schools,  there  arc  upward  of  eighty  thousand  white  people 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  {mpulatioa  of  Vir- 
ginia, whites  and  blacks  taken  together,  amounts  to  about 
a  million  an. 
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oerned  him  notk  He  had  spoken  from  his  own  oonTiotion ; 
his  youthfully  fresh  cheek  glowed  as  with  the  orimaon 
tinge  of  morning,  and  his  dark  eye  and  clear  brow  ahooa 
serenely  as  a  cloudless  heaven. 

I  could  not  have  any  conversation  with  him  later  in  the 
evening,  because  he  was  summoned  to  his  father,  who  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  im« 
mediately.  Nevertheless,  I  pressed  his  hand,  and  spoke 
my  cordial  thanks  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  teachers 
and  his  companions. 

The  good  professors  were  somewhat  confounded  by  the 
unexpected  character  of  the  young  man's  speech,  but  full 
of  admiration :  Good  heavens !  they  had  not  expected  such 
a  speech.  Really  an  uncommon  speech!  Above  the  com- 
mon average !  and  so  on. 

Alexander  S.  Brown  (I  write  the  name  at  fulj)  was  de- 
dared  to  be  a  fine  fellow !  a  smart  young  man !  The  pres- 
ident even  expressed  himself  very  warmly  in  his  praise. 
But  the  learned  in  law  and  books  were  nevertheless  some- 
what afraid  of  giving  to  Cecsar  that  which  was  due  to 
Cssar,  and  endeavored  to  indemnify  themselves  by  cer- 
tain depreciatory  and  apologistio  concessions. 

This  was  one  of  my  happiest  evenings  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  I  now  looked  with  more  cheerful,  more  loving 
glances  upon  this  beautiful  soil  since  it  had  produced  such 
a  youth.  How  noble  and  how  happy  ought  not  his  mother 
to  be! 

Richmond,  July  Ist. 
Again  good-morning  in  the  capital  of  Virginia;  but  not 
now  in  the  city  itself,  but  in  one  of  its  rural  suburbs,  where 
I  am  domiciled  in  a  lovely  country-house,  beautifully  sit- 
uated upon  a  lofty  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  James  Riv- 
er, surrounded  by  a  park,  with  its  lofty  spreading  trees. 
It  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Van  S.,  a  beautiful  home,  and 
I  am  infinitely  well  ofi*  here,  in  the  nudflt  of  kind,  well- 
wishing  friends. 
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I  left  Professor  S.  de  V.  and  his  charmiDg  ^vife  yestw- 
day  morning  with  mutnal  good  wishes,  and  hope  in  a. 
short  time  tn  have  good  tidings  from  them. 

The  business  at  Charlottesville  on  Saturday  oottEisted 
for  the  most  part  of  speeches  and  the  distribiitioii  of  dipl<v 
maa.  I  could  not  hear  much  of  the  former,  and  my  prin- 
cipal pleasure  was  the  contemplation  of  the  assembly  o( 
ladies,  among  whom  I  remarked  a  great  number  of  very 
lovely  and  happy  countenances.  If  the  Juno  style  of 
beauty  is  not  met  with  in  America  as  it  Is  in  Europe, 
there  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  number  of  cheerful, 
lovely  countenances,  and  scarcely  any  which  can  be  called 
ugiy.  The  men  are  not  handsome,  but  have  a  msnly  ap* 
pearance,  and,  in  a  general  way,  are  well  made  and  ftiH 
of  strength.  This,  I  believe,  I  have  said  once  or  twioa 
before,  but  I  have  not  said,  what  nevertheless  should  be 
said,  that  among  the  Americans  are  not  found  that  dectd- 
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befoia  every  other,  is  needed  most  in  the  New  Worldy  is 
the  old  Pytiiagorean. 

Life,  with  its  large,  holy  interests,  its  earnest  soenes^ 
passes  by  these  childish,  undeveloped  beings  without  their 
either  seeing  or  thinking  about  it  Dissipated  by  the  out* 
ward  and  ordinary,  they  do  not  listen  to  the  great  still 
voice  which  calls  to  them  every  day  from  the  midst  of 
the  life  in  which  they  live,  like  insects  of  a  day. 

July  3^.  I  have  to-day,  in  company  with  an  estimable 
Grerman  gentleman,  resident  at  Richmond,  visited  some 
of  the  negro  jails,  that  is,  those  places  of  imprisonment  in 
which  negroes  are  in  part  punished,  and  in  put  confined 
for  sale.  I  saw  in  one  of  tiiese  jails  a  tall,  strong-limbed 
negro,  sitting  silent  and  gloomy,  with  his  right  hand  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloth.     I  asked  if  he  were  ill. 

^^No,"  replied  his  loquacious  keeper,  ''but  he  is  a  very 
bad  rascal.  His  master,  who  lives  higher  up  the  river,  has 
parted  him  from  his  wife  and  children,  to  sell  him  down 
South,  as  he  wanted  to  punish  him,  and  now  the  scoun- 
drel, to  be  revenged  upon  his  master,  and  to  make  himself 
fetch  a  less  sum  of  money,  has  out  off  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand !  The  rascal  asked  me  to  lend  him  an  ax  to 
knock  the  nails  into  his  shoes  with,  and  I  lent  it  him  with- 
out suspecting  any  bad  intention,  and  now  has  the  fellow 
gone  and  maimed  himself  for  life  T' 

I  went  up  to  the  negro,  who  certainly  had  not  a  good 
countenance,  and  asked  him  whether  he  were  a  Christian. 
He  replied  curtly  '< No!"  Whether  he  ever  had  heard  of 
Christ?  He  again  replied  '< No!"  I  said  to  him,  that  if 
he  had  known  him,  he  would  not  have  done  this  act;  but 
that  even  now  he  ought  not  to  believe  himself  abandoned, 
because  He  who  has  said  '<  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,"  had  spoken  also  to  him,  and 
would  console  and  recreate  even  him. 

He  listened  to  me  -at  the  commencement  with  a  gloomy 
oountenance,  but  by  degrees  he  brightened  u^^  and  BJ^^kisb 


whose  feet  also  wore  fettered 
80  good-tempered  and  agreea 
astonishment, 

**  But  this  man,  what  has  1 
be  in  irons  ?'' 

''Ah!"  said  fhe  keeper,  ''jni 
ter  had  hired  him  out  to  worh 
thing  disagreeable  happening  t 
that  would  not  work  there,  anc 
ter  wishes  to  sell  him,  to  punisl 
we  shoald  put  him  in  irons,  jn 

And  this  plan  had  suoeeeded 
low  was  so  annoyed  and  asham 
know  which  way  to  look  while  tl 
and  besides  that,  he  looked  so 
sengibility,  that,  strong  fellow  8 
he  would  suffer  rather  from  an  i 
than  be  exoited  by  it  to  defianc 
case  with  the  other  negro.  He 
and  deserved  a  better  master. 

In  another  prison  we  saw  a 
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girls.     They  were  left  to  a  heathenish  life  aAd  tiie  dark* 
nees  of  the  prison. 

In  another  "jail"  were  kept  the  so-called  "fancy  girls," 
for  fancy  purchasers.  They  were  handsome  fair  mul«i- 
toes,  some  of  them  almost  white  girls. 

We  saw  in  one  jail  the  room  in  which  the  slaves  are 
flogged,  both  men  and  women.  There  were  iron  rings  in 
the  floor  to  which  they  are  secured  when  they  are  laid 
down.  I  looked  at  the  strip  of  cowhide,  "the  paddle," 
with  which  they  are  flogged,  and  remarked,  "  Blows  from 
this  could  not,  however,  do  very  much  harm." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes;  but,"  replied  the  keeper,  grinning  with 
A  very  eignificant  glance,  "  it  can  cause  as  much  torture 
as  any  other  instrument,  and  even  more,  because  one  Can 
give  as  many  blows  with  this  strip  of  hide  without  its 
leaving  any  outward  sign ;  it  does  not  cut  into  the  flesh." 

The  slaves  may  remain  many  months  in  this  prison  be- 
fore they  are  sold. 

The  Southern  States  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their 
strict  attention  to  religious  observances :  they  go  regular- 
ly to  church,  they  send  out  missionaries  to  China  and  to 
Africa,  but  they  leave  the  innocent  captive  slave  in  their 
own  prisons  without  instruction  or  consolation. 

Yet  once  more — ^what  might  not  women,  what  ought 
not  women  to  do  in  this  case ! 

I  have  heard  young,  beautiful  girls  declare  themselves 
proud  to  be  Americans,  and,  above  every  thing  else,  proud 
to  be  Virginians  !  I  should  like  to  have  taken  them  to 
the  jails,  and  have  seen  whether,  in  the  face  of  all  this  in- 
justice, they  could  have  been  proud  of  being  Virginians, 
proud  of  the  institutions  of  Virginia. 

July  5th.  Here  also,  as  every  where  on  my  pilgrimage, 
have  I  become  acquainted  with  good  and  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, who  form  a  perfect  counterbalance  to  the  unthinking 
'  and  the  bad,  and  who  attach  me  to  the  place  and  the  com- 
munity where  I  am.     Foremost  among  the  Q^d  f^^sA^^ 
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I  do  not  say  that  this  is  high  gTouncl  for  them  to  t»k«, 
becftaae  no  iojuslice  sboald  provoot  out  doing  that  whieli 
is  JDst  and  vriae ;  bat  it  is  oaturai,  and,  to  a  certaiD  «- 
tent,  1  myself  can  sympathiM  in  it. 

But  now  that  the  Northern  i^tatea,  for  the  prowcrvatiw 
of  peuoe,  havo  ooncedod  to  the  Southern  tho  houorahle 
and  holy  right  of  sBHotoary  wliioh  their  stat«s  bad  alTfird- 
od— now  that  th^y  hava  given  up  the  preciotis  privilefe 
of  protnoting  the  fugitira  slavo,  out  of  regard  to  the  troth 
Btitutional  righbi  of  the  Southern  l^tntex— and  now  that 
violent  abolitionism  is  more  and  more  giving  plnoe  to  « 
ni>bler  and  calmer  spirit,  nothing,  I  tbink,  ought  any  laa> 
ger  to  prevent  the  middle  slave  states  from  carrying  «t 
such  meaiiures  as  would  contribute  to  thsir  highest  ifi- 
terestii. 

The  slave  inititntton  of  Yirginia  has  not  mcreljr  pw- 
tnitted  a  vast  amgunt  of  the  white' population  tu  gnnr  vp    i 
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while  the  chariot  of  the  age  has  passed  by  them.  The 
rapidly-flourishing  conditioa  of  the  free  states  of  the  Union 
during  a  life  full  of  great  public  undertakings,  and  the 
development  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  the  industrial 
spirit,  and  the  decline  of  Virginia,  both  in  affluence  and 
moral  and  intellectual  culture,  it\  comparison  with  the 
former,  has  begun  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  dur- 
ing the  las^  few  years  a  new  life  has  shown  itself  through 
industrial  undertakings  which  were  formerly  despised  as 
mean  and  unnecessary.  Rail-ways  are  beginning  to  be 
laid  down,  means  of  communication  are  required,  and  a 
more  vigorous  life  is  beginning  to  circulate  in  the  mate- 
rial region  of  the  state ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  stag- 
nating. 

The  Convention  which  is  now  sitting  at  Richmond  finds 
it  has  to  deal  with  new  difficulties,  based  on  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia  are  at  this 
moment  in  open  feud  on  the  subject  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tions. Eastern  Virginia  is  possessed  of  plantations  and 
slaves,  and  will,  according  to  accepted  usage,  vote  by  its 
slaves,  three  slaves  being  considered  equivalent  to  one 
freeman.  Western  Virginia,  which  is  hilly  country,  has 
no  plantations  and  very  few  slaves,  and  therefore  opposes 
the  right  of  Eastern  Virginia  to  strengthen  herself  by  the 
votes  of  her  slaves.  She  has,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Con- 
vention a  powerful  champion  in  a  Mr.  Weise,  who,  like 
a  new  Nimrod,  has  come  forth  ixom  the  forests  in  full 
hunter  habiliments,  and  deals  his  blows  around  him  with 
mighty  hunter  spirit,  speaking  in  this  style: 

"  What,  you  will  let  the  voices  of  your  slaves  weigh 
against  ours  in  elections  ?  You  have  forgotten  that  you 
have  declared  the  negro  slave  to  have  no  soul.  Come, 
don't  contradict  me!  I  tell  you  that  you  have  declared 
that  hundreds  of  times  by  your  laws,  by  your  customs, 
and  by  your  statutes.  Answer  me— come  forth  and  con- 
tradict me,  if  you  can!     Have  you  not  bought  and  sold 
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them  tike  bnite  beasts  ?  Have  yoD  not  fiirbidid*!!  tiut 
they  shall  be  ednoated — ^fbrbiddeD  thorn  ttrfael,  to  dusk, 
to  apeak  like  ratiooal  beiDgs?  I  will  giva  any  om  ■ 
hundred  dollars  who  will  pnrc  me  wrong.  Kit  it  ii 
much  better  that  yoa  keep  jonr  moatiui  shnt  and  mj 
nothing.  It  is  the  moat  seiuible  thing  yon  oan  do,  my 
friends.  If  any  one  mnnnnn,  I  will  kill  him  with  a  wniL 
I  am  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  I  hate  abolitioiiani.  I  wiB 
neither  hear  it  spoken  of  nor  the  emaneipatiMi  of  tfai 
slaves.  Bat  when  yon  oom«  and  assert  that  your  slam 
have  Bonis,  and  that  tiny  are  capable  of  voting  ■gaim* 
freemen  —  oome,  gentlemen,  that  is  qnite  too  fbtdiah  in 
idea,  qnite  too  irrational,  beoanse  yon  have  shown  boft 
by  word  and  deed  that  n^roes  have  no  soola,  and  tiiat 
they  onght  to  be  r^atded  as  bnite  beasts.  Tidk  bna^ 
talk  there,  talk  as  mndi  as  yon  like,  nobody  oau  talk  ms 
down !" 
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preparation,  at  onoe  fired  at  eaoh  other  with  an  intent  to 
kill.  The  one  died  the  same  day,  the  other  is  mortally 
wounded.  Both  were  newly  married,  one  only  within  a 
few  weeks. 

The  second  tragedy  is  a  case  of  elopement  A  young 
Dr.  Williams  loved  a  Miss  Morris.  Her  father  and  fami- 
ly, planters  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  union  of  the  lovers, 
and  he  oarried  her  off.  Her  father  and  brother  pursued 
them,  and  overtook  them  in  a  small  city.  They  came 
upon  ti^m  as  they  sat  at  the  table  (thdte  of  a  hotel. 
Young  Morris,  Dr.  Williams,  and  a  young  man,  his  friend, 
who  had  aided  the  lovers,  fell  into  a  dispute  in  the  room, 
drew  forth  their  pistols,  exchanged  shots,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  scene  was  three  corpses,  two  of  which  were 
Dr.  Williams  and  young  Morris.  Old  Mr.  Morris  return- 
ed home,  taking  with  him  the  corpse  of  his  son,  and  his 
daughter  insane. 

These  occurrences  are  much  talked  of  and  deplored, 
hut  not  as  any  thing  very  extraordinary. 

The  homes  in  the  slave  states  can  not  possibly  culti- 
vate and  guard  the  child  as  the  homes  of  the  free  states 
can ;  they  foster  selfishness,  and  those  dispositions  which 
later  in  life  disturb  their  peace. 

In  the  good  and  afiectionate  home  in  which  I  am  now 
a  guest,  I  see  nothing  but  the  most  beautiful  relationship 
between  white  and  black,  and  have  occasion  afresh  to  ad- 
mire and  marvel  at  the  musical  genius  of  the  negro  peo- 
ple. A  young  negro,  who  is  house-servant  and  waits  at 
table,  sings  songs  as  naturally  as  he  breathes — sings  even 
in  the  stomach,  as  a  ventriloquist;  and  when  he,  during 
meal-times,  brushes  away  the  flies,  as  is  iisual  here,  with 
a  large  besom  of  feathers,  he  does  it  unconsciously  to  the 
tune  of  some  melody  which  silently  sounds  in  his  memory. 

I  am  now  about  to  leave  the  slave  states  not  to  return 
to  them,  neither  will  I  again  return  to  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, but  here  give  my  parting  words.     I  do  this  with  th^ 
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trees  and  the  richness  of  the  land ;'  among  Mkm-cUd  n?* 
ages  with  their  scalps  and  ratUest  or  UQooath  emignot^ 
that  would  never  speak  Bnglish ;  rarely  slcoping  in  a  bed, 
holding  a  bearskin  a  splendid  oouoh;  glad  of  a  reiUu^ 
place  for  the  night  on  a  Uttle  bay,  straw,  or  fodder,  aai 
t.'itea  camping  in  the  forests,  where  the  place  noaratt  lix 
fire  was  a  happy  luxury— this  stripling  surveyor  io  llw 
woods,  with  no  coiiipsnion  but  his  unlettered  osaociatei, 
and  no  implements  of  science  but  his  compass  and  hit 
chain,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  imperial  inagnifioeow 
of  tlie  Congress  of  Aix<la-Chapelle.  And  yet  Ood  faad)«- 
lectfid,  not  Kaunitz  nor  Newcastle,  not  a  rnonaroh  of  tha 
house  of  Hapsburg  nor  of  Hanover,  but  the  Virginian  strip- 
ling, to  give  an  impulae  to  human  alTuirs,  and,  as  far  it 
events  can  depend  on  on  individual,  had  placed  the  righb 
and  destinies  of  countless  millicnu  in  the  keeping  of  the 
widow's  son." 
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ohild;  to  hear  motAers  thank  God  for  haying  of  hk  tn^roy 
taken  away  a  child,  that  is  to  say,  beoanse  it  is  dead?  Of 
a  truth,  onr  own  working-class  may  improve  themselves, 
both  intellectually  ud  physically,  and  every  one  may  be 
the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  And  this  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. But  circumstances  are  ofben  so  compulsory  that 
even  this  liberty  does  not  help  much. 

I  leave  Virginia  grateful  for  the  good  which  it  has  giv- 
en me  in  beautiful  scenery,  amiable  friends,  for  this  home 
full  of  kindness,  and  for  the  memory*  of  a  youth,  from 
whose  pure  soul  I  derive  new  hope  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica— ^hope  and  anticipation  from  the  youthful  generation 
whose  representative  I  see  in  him ! 


LETTER    XL. 

PhUadelphia,  July  14th. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  made  some  small  excursions 
and  had  some  small  adventures. 

I  parted  from  my  heartily  kind  entertainers  at  Rich- 
mond last  Monday,  and  sailed  down  the  St.  James  River 
to  Baltimore  in  Maryland.  The  day  was  without  a  breath 
of  air,  and  oppressively  hot ;  and  it  became  still  more  op- 
pressive to  me  from  a  certain  dogmatic  rector,  who  took 
upon  himself  to  be  my  spiritual  cicerone,  and  as  he  in- 
structed me  in  this,  that,  and  the  other,  he  stretched  forth 
and  made  vehement  demonstrations  with  his  arms,  as  if 
he  were  preparing  for  a  boxing-match  or  for  some  import- 
ant operation,  which  threw  me  into  such  a  fever  of  anx- 
iety as  destroyed  the  effect  and  the  recollection  of  lus 
teachings.  A  young,  polite,  and  warm-hearted  student 
of  Charlottesville  was  my  refreshment.  He  had  the  prej- 
udices of  the  slave  states  in  his  head,  but  his  heart  was 
good  and  unspoiled,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  find 
myself  very  well  off  at  his  father's  plantation  on  tbft\A%3QL- 


I? 


standing,  at  least  one  wt 
a  bright  green  wood  by  t 

At  night  on  the  sea  it 
kind  negro  woman  was  n 
Tarunis  things.     8he  had 
her  master's  family  had  asfe 
I  asked  her  if  she  was  as 
when  she  was  a  slave  in  a 

"  Better,  ma'am,  better," 
added,  '^  I  do  not  believe  tl 
being  to  be  slave  of  another. 

The  woman  was  remarkal 
her  present  life. 

There  were  very  few  pa 
couple  of  handsome  elderly 
gether,  in  an  under  tone,  i 
They  spoke  of  the  fate  of  frie 
spoke  of  the  death«bed  of  a  G 
ed  this  life  without  one  back' 
pasti  without  one  glance  of 
made  reflections  on  all  i^*-    * 
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*<Let  thoB  enjoy  their  freedom,^  said  ihe  oAer,  yet 
more  mildly,  and  with  half  a  sigh ;  '^  it  is  now  their  time : 
life  will  tame  them  soon  enough !" 

But  would  it  not,  after  all,  be  better  if  young  girls  were 
educated  to  meet  the  hand  of  the  tamer  with  another 
spirit  than  the  oolt  meets  the  bridle !  The  oombat  would 
then  be  less  severe  and  more  noble  than  after  this  freedom 
of  the  young  oolt. 

The  following  morning  I  found  myself  at  Baltimore, 
and  set  off  thenee  immediately  by  rail* way  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
this  part  of  Virginia,  that  I  determined  to  go  there  to  en- 
joy the  effect  of  '^the  most  sublime  scenery  of  Virginia,'' 
as  it  was  called. 

The  rail-way  train  flew  <mward,  making  innumerable 
windings  and  'turnings  along  the  wooded  and  romantic 
banks  of  a  little  river,  with  such  abruptness  and  irregu- 
larity as  to  remind  me  of  a  terrified  cow,  and  to  make 
me  fear  every  moment  lest  it  should  be  swung  into  the 
river.  But  we  arrived,  \\rithout  let  or  hinderance,  at  the 
little  hamlet  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Here  I  remained  for  three  days  alone  and  unknown, 
enjoying  greatly  my  solitary  rambles  over  the  hills,  and 
in  that  romantic  region.  It  reminded  me  of  certain  hilly 
districts  of  Dalecarlia,  and  still  more  of  Miinden  Valley 
in  Germany,  where  the  Rivers  Fulda  and  Verra  meet,  be- 
cause the  rock  formation  and  the  vegetation  are  similar  in 
these  two  cases.  Here  it  is  that  the  lively,  sportive  She- 
nandoah and  the  grave  Potomac  meet  and  unite  to  form 
the  great  Potomao  River.  Shenandoah  is  a  gay  and  good 
young  maiden,  dancing  carelessly  along  between  verdant 
banks — laughing,  leaping  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
life.  Potomac  is  a  gentleman  of  much  older  years,  who 
ad^mnces  onward  solemnly  and  silently  from  the  forests  of 
the  West,  with  slow  movement  and  shallow  water.  He 
meets  the  gay  Shenandoah,  and  draws  her  silently  to  luse^ 
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self.  She  Talb  thoughtlessly  into  hia  bosom,  and  is  swal- 
lowinl  lip  there.  The  rushing,  (lancing  Shenandoah  ia  no 
liinirer  heard  i>f.  im  Icjnger  seen  ;  it  U  all  over  with  her  giy 
tctiipt^r;  it  U  all  over  with  herself;  she  has  become  lln. 
riitnnme.  Mr.  Potuniac,  however,  extenda  himself  with  id- 
crea.sing,  swellin<T  waters,  and  equally  calmly,  but  mote 
majestically,  ooDtinucs  his  ooDTse  to  Washington,  and  thence 
t[>the  sea.  Toor  little  Shenandoah!  lam  fond  of  her,  and 
feiJ  syin])athy  for  her ;  and  tfaoagh  I  gladly  saw  from  the 
hci<i;hti  tht)  I'uloinac  advancing  onward  in  calm,  profoand 
sweeps  through  the  western  highlanJs,  I  yet  preferred  go- 
ing down  into  the  valley  sonth  of  the  mountain,  where  the 
Shenandoah,  still  a  maiden,  dances  onward  among  the  rocts 
whicli  erowned  her  bacchante  heail  with  the  moat  beaati- 
fill  ^'arlands  and  crownsof  foliage,  or  beneath  lofty  tree^,  in 
which  llix^kd  of  little  yellow  birds,  like  Caitary  birds,  flow 
and  twittered  gayly.     The  country  was  hero  infinitely 
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the  joy  of  her  life.  Shitf  spoke  of  him  with  words  which 
made  me  mingle  ray  tears  with  hers. 

In  the  beautiful  evenings  the  doors  of  the  houses  for  the 
most  part  stood  open,  and  women  stood  before  them  with 
their  children,  or  sat  outside  and  sewed.  I  made  acquaint-i 
anoe  first  with  the  children,  and  then  with  the  mothers. 

All  were  similar  in  the  lot  of  outward  fortune,  and  yet 
with  that  eternal  dissimilarity  of  the  inner  fortune  of  life! 
Thus  will  it  always  be.  But  yet  this  dissimilarity  is 
borne  more  easily  than  that  which  is  caused  by  the  prej- 
udices of  caste.  It  causes  less  murmuring  and  less  bit- 
terness. 

There  was  one  evening  a  wedding  down  in  the  hamlet, 
and  the  wedding  guests  were  seen  in  their  gay  wedding 
attire  wandering  down  the  foot-paths  on  the  hill-side  from 
the  dwellings  on  the  hill  to  the  shore.  They  were  dress- 
ed simply  but  tastefully,  very  much  in  the  same  style  as 
the  people  dress  themselves  for  company  in  the  cities,  but 
in  less  costly  materials. 

One  evening,  when  somewhat  late  I  was  returning  home 
over  the  hills,  I  scCw,  sitting  on  a  style  which  I  had  to  pass, 
a  man  in  a  blue  artisan  blouse,  with  lus  brow  resting  on 
his  hand,  in  which  he  held  a  pocket-handkerchief.  As  I 
came  nearer,  he  removed  his  hand  and  looked  at  me,  and 
I  saw  an  Irish  nose  in  a  good  lively  countenance,  which 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

^^Ifs  very  warm!"  said  he, speaking  English. 

<<Yes,"  said  I,  passing,  ^'and  you  have  worked  hard, 
have  you  not?" 

^'  Yes,  my  hands  are  quite  spoiled !"  and  with  that  ho 
exhibited  a  pair  of  coarse  black  hands. 

I  asked  a  little  about  his  circumstances.  He  was  an 
Irishman,  named  Jim,  and  had  come  hither  to  seek  for 
work,  which  he  had  found  at  the  manufactory,  and  by 
which  he  could  earn  twenty  dollars  a  month.  But  still, 
lie  said,  he  bved  the  Old  Country  best,  and  he.  meant  to 


uesD  w  remain  nnmanried,  after  vi 

ly  good-by. 

But  he  rose  up,  and,  following 
^^And  you  are  wandering  abc 

Don't  yon  think  it  ia  wearisome 

by  yourself?" 

'' No,  Jim,"  said  I ;  <'!  like  to  ( 
^^  Oh,  but  you  wanld  feel  yours 

said  he;  <'you  would  find  younsu 

you  had  a  young  man  to  go  about 

of  you !" 

''  But  I  find  myself  very  well  ol 
"Oh,  but  you'd  find  yourself  m 

you  had  a  young  man,  I  assure  y 

was  fond  of  you,  and  would  go  wit 

makes  the  greatest  difference  in  th 

assure  you !" 

^*  But,  Jim,  I  am  an  old  lady  n 

would  not  trouble  himself  about  m 

"You  are  not  too  old  to  be  mf 

"and  then  you  are  good-looking,  M 
lookinor.  Ma»«*v«  I  — J  - 
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^*  You're  right  there,  Hiss,  very  right  Bat  yoo  would 
he  so  very  much  happier  with  a  nice  young  man  who  would 
take  care  of  you,"  &o. 

'<  Look  here,  Jim,"  said  I,  finally ;  ^^up  there,  above  the 
clouds,  is  a  great  big  Gentleman  who  takes  care  of  me,  and 
if  I  have  him,  there  is  no  need  of  any  one  else." 

The  thought  struck  my  warm*hearted  Irishman,  who 
exclaimed, 

<^  There  you  are  right,  Miss !  Yes,  He  is  the  husband, 
after  all !  And  if  you  have  Him,  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  any  thing!" 

<<  Nor  am  I  afraid,  Jim.  But  now,"  said  I,  <<go  ahead, 
for  the  path  is  too  narrow  for  two." 

And  we  separated.  What  now  do  you  think  of  your 
proposed  brother-in-law  ? 

The  third  day  of  my  stay,  people  began  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  who  was  the  solitary  wanderer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  kind  visitors  came  with  invitations,  which  I 
regretted  not  being  able  to  receive  and  accept,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  toothache.  The  heat,  too,  was 
again  oppressive,  and  affected  both  soul  and  body. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  I  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  The 
day  was  beautiful,  but  the  journey  was  fatiguing,  from  the 
many  changes  which  were  requisite  from  steam-boat  to 
rail- way  and  back  again,  and  because  I,  being  alone,  with- 
out a  gentleman  friend,  had  to  carry  my  own  luggage, 
being  unwilling  to  trouble  any  stranger.  In  my  case, 
however,  it  mattered  little,  as  I  was  strong  and  well ;  but 
I  was  really  distressed  for  a  lady,  solitary  like  myself,  but 
an  invalid  and  suffering,  who  did  not  seem  able  to  carry 
her  carpet-bag  herself.  And  when  I  saw  tall,  strong  men, 
without  any  thing  in  their  Hands,  passing  by  this  lady, 
evidently  a  gentlewoman,  who  was  so  in  need  of  help, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  her,  I  confess  to  my 
being  somewhat  surprised.  Where  was  now  that  vaunted 
American  politeness !   I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
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'"«*  «-omen  with"" ', 

*'«n.  and  verv  f  "" 

*"««  or  otier      ""  '""^ 
»««  fewer      '  ®*P«''e' 

politeness.     tT."'^  *« 
J  -*""»  nowr  ti..  , 
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quaintanoe  on  the  journey,  ihe  already  -  mentiunud  and 
agreeable  lady;  watched  the  sun  set,  and  the  laooa  ascend 
in  splendor ! 

In  the  evening  I  was  at  Philadelphia,  exoellently  lodged 
in  the  handsome  and  comfortable  dwelling  of  the  kind 
Quaker  couple,  Hr.  and  Hra.  E.  T. 

The  angelic  young  girl,  Mary  T.  (Uie  sister  of  Krs.  T.), 
whom  I  had  seen  this  time  last  year  lying  in  white  gar- 
ments on  her  bed,  had  now  lain  for  two  days  in  the  earth 
beneath  green  trees.  Her  death  was  bright,  as  was  her 
state  in  life,  and  she  lies  in  her  grave  with  her  face  turned 
to  the  rising  sun.  She  who  wrote  of  the  insect's  meta- 
morphosis, and  loved  to  converse  of  the  moment  when 
they  freed  their  wings  from  their  confinement,  is  now  free 
and  enfranchised  as  they. 

I  visited  with  her  brother,  last  evening,  her  final  rest^ 
ing-place  on  earth,  a  beautiful,  peacefiil  spot 

Jult/  15th.  Ah,  my  child,  how  delighted  I  am  with  the 
drawing  academy  for  young  girls  which  I  visited  yester- 
day !  It  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  will  effect  an  in- 
finite deal  of  good.  Here  genius  and  the  impulse  for  ouU 
tivatioa  in  young  women  may  receive  nourishment  and 
development,  and  patient  indastry  and  the  power  oflabor 
have  occupation  and  pecuniary  profit  in  the  mqst  agree- 
able way.  Young  girls  can  receive  instruction  at  this 
academy  (the  poor  free  of  cost,  the  more  wealthy  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum)  in  drawing,  painting,  composi- 
tion; in  the  making  of  designs  for  woven  fabrics,  carpets, 
or  paper-hangings ;  in  wood  engraving,  lithography,  &c. ; 
and  the  establishment  has  already  been  so  successful,  end 
BO  great  is  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  so  numerous 
are  the  orders  for  designs,  wood  engraving,  &c.,  and  so 
well  paid  is  all,  that  the  young  girls  are  able  already  to 
make  considerable  earnings,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  establishment  will,  within  very  few  years,  be  abia 
folly  to  support  itself. 

Vol,.  IT.— A 
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It  i^  ilut  >!iiiu-  x'IkhiI  which  I  aaw  last  year  in  iu  in- 
fam-V.  will'  'Ik-  wanti-hearted  Mrs.  P.,  the  wife  of  ths 
Itrili:-!!  cmsiil  luTf,  wKoii  it  entirely  depended  on  her  sop- 
iMirt.  Siiii^t!  Uicii  it  liaa  rapidly  developed  itself,  has  be- 
I'oiiie  iiirorixirahil  with  the  excellent  Franklin  Inatitnu 
hi-rc,  mill  rcci'ivi"<  iiii  annual  stipend  from  its  funds,  and 
imw  i;ri>w^  I'nuii  ils  own  strength.  Peveral  of  the  yonog 
I'lipiU  i^mn  ttlrraily  Crotn  ten  tu  fifteen  dollars  per  vreeli. 
TIk'  pu1jli>h<'r  I'f  -Hartain's  Magazine''  told  me  that  the 
(ItMiiand  fur  such  work  In  the  United  States,  for  newspa- 
[iiTtf,  niu>^u:<iii<<s,  iiiiinufactures,  tec,  was  so  great,  that  all 
ilio  wiiiiiin  111'  ^ill^  ciiuntry,  who  had  time  to  devote  theiii- 
solvcs  ti)  =iu-li  iiiLupation,  might  have  full  cmploymenL 
And  nt-vir  have  1  lucn,  in  uny  school  whatever,  so  many 
L'licerl'til.  aiiiiiialcd  rnuntenance^.  One  of  the  most  cheer- 
I'lil  was  thai  of  a  yoimg  f;irl  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
luTsi'Il*  liy  drcss-iiiaking,  but  who  was  found  to  pos3e«  w 
liiM!  u  lali'nt  for  drawing,  that  she  might  now  calcnlate 
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fat  the  old,  the  infirm,  aisl  the  siok;  bat  for  the  young, 
let  us  give  work — ^free  boc^  for  emulation;  let  ua  unfold 
paths  for  their  development,  and  noble  objects  for  their 
lives.  This  is  the  only  really  good  assistance  which  can 
be  given  to  girls  otherwise  unprovided  for,  because  it  nec- 
essarily implies  elevation,  and  secures  happiness  by  self- 
acquired  worth.  More  of  this  when  we  meet.  I  feel  as 
if  the  time  of  our  meeting  were  now  so  near,  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  write  long  letters. 

17th.  The  same  excellent  and  agreeable  gentleman  (Dr. 
E.)  who  took  me  to  the  drawing  academy,  accompanied 
me  to-day  to  the  medical  college  for  ladies,  which  was 
established  here  a  year  ago,  and  which  will  enable  ladies 
to  receive  a  scientific  education  as  physicians.  This  in- 
stitution has  not  been  established  without  great  ojqposi- 
tion,  but  it  has  nevertheless  come  into  operation,  to  the 
honor  of  the  spirit  and  justice  of  the  New  World !  To 
this  ought  also  to  be  added  the  steadfastness  and  talent 
of  a  young  American  woman,  and  the  reputation  which 
she  obtained  abroad.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  after  having 
for  several  years,  by  hard  work,  helped  to  educate  and 
maintain  several  younger  sisters,  devoted  herself  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  firmly  resolved  to  open  in  this  way 
a  career  for  herself  and  other  women.  She  was  met  by  a 
thousand  difficulties;  prejudice  and  ill  will  threw  imped- 
iments in  every  step ;  but  she  overcame  all ;  and  finally 
studied  and  graduated  as  physician  at  the  city  of  Gene- 
va, in  Western  New  York.  ^  After  this  she  went  abroad, 
desirous  of  entering  and  passing  the  Medical  College  of 
Paris.  The  head  of  the  college  was  shocked :  '^  You  must 
dress  yourself  as  a  man,"  sakl  he,  '^  otherwise  it  will  be 
quite  impossible." 

<<  I  shall  not  alter  even  a  ribbon  on  my  bonnet !"  said 
she ;  'Mo  as  you  will ;  but  your  conduct  shall  be  made 
known.  You  have  seen  my  certificate ;  you  have  no  rig^ 
to  refuse  me  admission." 


J54  „»:.VE«W0K1... 

It  is  I  ; ,,.  nrniply.      Elizabeih's  womanly 

fancy,  ^  „!•    ''jj.feJ  to  her  remarkable  knowleike. 

ilritish  '  ,  :    ''C:-'"  *'  '■^■^'^  *-  siadeors  or"  the  coI!«?. 

jmrt.  ^r'"  "(.i/'uraoed  her  stuiJi?;!  in  peace,  proteci- 

roriw  'i,i;*''".i,Mf=*  »nd  scientific  knowieJce,     Havins 

here.        ',^, ,  ■■"*i^,_.Jiod  henelf,  and  won  the  liighesi  corr,- 
nnw        'li^.i  '"L^kit  I'aria  for  Lundon,  ivhere  sho  garherei 


Th 


■ji^'^'.^  Ix.ili   in  medical  and  chinirgical   s( 

V^  *^r,,.  ini'in-.-nt  expected  back  in  America,  where 

yi.--'\  I.I  i :'■  fi  practicing  physician.     I>r.  E.  wislieJ 

^' ■■''f^ujic  Qf'|iiainiod  with  th'ia  young  woman — chJi 

i/'^;5inii  i"  '•'■  ~l'-nder  and  delicate  frame — whom  he 

Jiiiin.'s,  ami  rejoices  over  as  with  paternal  pride. 


i  ijicakin^  uf  hor  to  mc, 


^ihfi  '''  ""*■  '•■'"''''  tt**"  y^"!  l*"^  '"ti*  would  take 
''pijB  nrjii  and  my  daughter  under  the  other,  and 

n'^jfs  Willi  yni  both." 
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called  domestio  medioine,  to  onre  or  asan^ie  human  snf- 
feriog.  Q]iieir  branoli  of  medical  art  onght  evidently  to 
he  tliat  of  the  alleviation  of  pain ;  they  should  not  be  the 
instigators  of  safTering.  In  this  they  would  make  great 
progress.  Iho  instincts  of  the  heart  would  be  united  in 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  Utt  head.  Curative  medi- 
cine would  therefore  be  more  adapted  to  them  than  sur- 
gery. And  herbs,  those  beautifol  healing  herbs,  whidi 
stand  on  th,e  hilltops  and  amid  the  fields  like  benefioent 
angels  beckoning  in  the  summer  winds,  may  be  borne  by 
the  hands  of  the  female  physician  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  sufferers,  and,  by  means  of  miraoolona  powers  called 
forth  by  love  and  art,  may  promulgate  the  Evangile  of 
'health  more  and  more  over  the  eardi,  and  change,  aa 
much  as  is  possible,  even  the  so  freqaently  terrible  vratk 
of  death  into  a  peacefiil  transition  state.  Oh,  to  be  young, 
to  be  able  to  devote  a  life  to  this  glorious  soiesoe  ! 

Women,  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages,  have  practiced  the 
art  of  the  physician  with  this  aim.  The  vrork  which  de- 
mands more  prolonged  study,  a  more  vigorous  resolution, 
a  stronger,  bolder  hand,  will  in  ihia  profession,  aa  in  all 
others,  always  become  the  part  of  the  man,  because  he  is 
best  fitted  for  it 

July  20th.  Here  I  am,  still  detained  by  events  in  the 
family  whose  gaest  I  am;  for  only  one  week  after  the 
death  of  Uary  T.,  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  her 
most  beloved  sister ;  and  Hr.  E.  T.,  who  was  to  aocompany 
me  to  New  York,  is  obliged  to  remain  here  yet  a  few  days. 

These  two  young  sisters,  who  were  both  invalids,  had 
vigorous,  riohly-endowed  souls,  and  had  always  lived  in  a 
state  of  heartfelt  friendship  with  each  other,  laboring  to- 
gether on  hterary  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  young. 
Tenderly  attached  in  life,  it  was  well  that  they  should 
accompany  each  other  in  death.  But  tboy  have  left  a 
great  vaouom  in  -the  home  where  there  is  now  only  one 
danghtw  remaining.    She  who  UuA  dM&  \r««^  \'qxvq%'Ci»^ 
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It  is  very  sijgalar,  bat  precisely  the  same  ocourrenoe 
id  said  to  liare  taJcen  plaoe  at  Mary's  ioterrnent ;  the  same 
funeral  processioQ  amid  the  rain,  the  same  splendid  sun- 
shine by  the  grave.  Are  snch  merely  accidental?  The 
two  young  slstera  partake  of  the  same  grave  beneath  the 
same  sheltering  tree,  as  they  partook  of  the  same  life, 
joys,  and  sorrows,  and  their  poetical  sister-in-law  may 
ling  of  them, 

Lay  them  togetber  aide  by  ^de, 
To  alumber  most  screnel]',  &c. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  has  great  poetical  talent,  especially  for  bal- 
lada  and  romances.  Two  of  her  small  ballads  are  the 
prettiest  I  know.  Her  husband  is  an  agreeable  man,  of 
very  cultivated  mind,  with  all  that  feeling  for  Ihe  pubJio 
well-being  which  distinguishes  the  American.  He  him- 
self is  a  celebrated  dentist,  and  a  member  of  an  associa- 
tion of  dentists,  into  which  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce so  liberal  a  spirit,  that  all  beginners  and  imper- 
fBCt  practitioners  may  be  admitted  free  of  coat  to  the  lec- 
tures and  experiments  of  the  association,  and  to  the  use 
of  their  instroments,  so  that  the  inferior  members  of  the 
profession  may  be  elevated  by  the  influence  and  ready 
oo-operation  of  the  higher.  Mr.  T.  delivers  lectures  every 
week  gratis  to  young  practitioners.  "  Leveling  upward" 
is  the  impelling  principle  also  with  him,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  treatise  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of 
this  association.  Association  is  the  natural  movement  of 
life  in  the  free  states. 

Julp  21st.  I  have  happened  during  these  last  few  days 
in  Philadelphia  to  fall  in  love — yes,  really  to  fall  despe- 
rately in  love — with  a  young  girl,  not  so  very  handsome, 
but  of  a  glorious  young-womanly  character  richly  endow- 
ed, both  soul  and  body,  with  that  spark  of  inspired  life 
which  is  so  enchanting  and  bo  infinitely  revivifying ;  a  girl 
&esh  as  morning  dew,  and  who  sings  as  I  never  have 
heard  any  one  sing  since  her  who  h&a  Von^  «at.<».  Qe»sK& 


to  GJDg  on  earth,  yet  Dot  in  my  son).  But  tme  U  is  that 
alie  was  Fanny  Kemble's  "pet,"  and  had  in  her  sn  JD- 
oomparable  instructress  in  deolaniBtioo.  And  the  girl, 
the  glorious  girl,  the  girl  of  the  New  Wcirld,  whom  I  bsn 
for  the  first  time  seen  aince  I  liad  an  idea  of  her:  she  is 
called — But  no,  I  will  not  write  her  name ;  I  feci  u  if 
that  would  doseoratfl  it,  and  she  is  to  nie  holy.  I  coald 
weep  when  I  think  that  such  a  girl  should  not  have  a 
diU'erent  faf-a  to  i[uiet,  ordinary  girls.  Such  a  young  wom- 
^n  ought  to  he  tho  priestess  of  a  holy  temple,  and  de- 
liver oracles  to  the  world.  1  will  tell  yon  more  about  her 
hy  word  of  mouth.  She  has  called  to  life  in  my  imagin- 
atioQ  a  figure  which  has  lain  hound  thcte  for  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

I  shall  set  off  to-day  to  New  York.  It  has  been  so  <<p- 
pressively  hot  thia  time  in  Philadelpliia  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  much.     To-day  it  ia  beautiful 
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shine  enough,  even  in  Sweden.  I  am  preparing  for  my 
homeward  journey,  but  am  out  of  breath  when  I  think 
of  all  I  have  yet  to  do  before  I  can  leave.  I  am  now  on 
my  way  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  the  White  Mountains, 
to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  &co. 

I  pommenoe  my  journey  in  the  morning,  going  from 
one  friend  to  another  the  whole  length  of  the  way.  But 
it  will  not  be  before  the  commencement  of  September 
that  I  can  be  ready  to  leave  America.  But  then  I  will 
leave  it.  Ah!  I  hardly  dare  to  think  about  it,  60  painful 
will  the  parting  be  to  me.  When  autumn  comes  in  Swe- 
den, then  shall  I  be  with  my  beloved !  Mamma  must 
propitiate  St.  Brigitta,  that  she  give  me  a  prosperous  voy- 
age over  the  great  sea ! 

G-reat  changes  have  taken  place  around  Rose  Cottage 
and  its  peaceful  environs  since  I  was  last  there,  that  is  to 
say,  since  last  year.  Above  a  hundred  houses,  certainly, 
have  sprung  up  around  it  in  all  directions,  and  a  regular 
street  runs  now  in  front  of  its  little  park.  When  I  first 
came  to  Rose  Cottage,  it  stood  in  the  country ;  now  it  lies 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  city.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
there  is  yet  a  deal  of  space,  and  many  trees  around  the 
house,  to  preserve  free  breathing-room. 


LETTER   XXXIX. 

Nahant,  Massachusetts,  Aognst  Ist. 
A  ORBETiNO  and  a  kiss  to  you,  my  Agathina,  on  this 
cool,  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  which  I  am  celebratiQif* 
upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  glit- 
tering, dancing  waves.  I  am  with  Mrs.  B.,  in  her  cottage 
at  Nahant,  a  little  bathing -place  a  few  miles  north  of 
Boston.  The  aristocracy  of  Boston  have  here  their  villas 
and  cottages,  where  they,  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
year,  enjoy  the  sea  air  or  bathing;  and  heTQ^«.t  ^^"^jtKAr 
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ent  moment,  in  these  pretty  dwcllioga,  embowered  by  Ta>- 
dant,  fragrant  plants  among  the  barci  nxiks,  a  aeteot  iittte 
party  is  assembled.  Here  is  that  spleudid  old  Mra.  L. 
(the  mother  of  Mrs.  B.)  in  her  cottage;  hero  is  Mr,  Prat- 
cott,  the  eKoellent  historian,  with  hiii  family;  the  prew^tcir 
Bellows,  from  New  York ;  Mr,  Longfellow,  Mra.  S.,  with 
eeveral  other  intercstiDg  peraons,  and  the  interoourse  amoag 
them  is  easy  and  oharming,  with  little  dinner-parties  or 
taa-Buppers  in  the  eveainga.  The  Americana  are  in  a  high 
degree  a.  social  people,  and  they  J<i  not  like  to  that  chem- 
selves  up,  or  to  shut  their  frieada  out. 

1  came  hither  that  I  might  see  Mrs.  B.  again,  who  wu 
so  infinitely  kind  to  me— came  hither  from  Bostoo,  wlwra 
I  spent  a  week  with  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  O.,  wbo^ 
when  he  had  made  me  strong  as  his  patient,  nude  me 
happy  as  his  guest  in  his  house,  where  I  had  merely  one 
standing  quarrel  wiih  Mm,  and  that  was  bootngB  h>  tmi 
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the  famitnre  is  comfortable,  but  of  a  grave  character, 
merely  as  implements  of  naefulnesa ;  one  large  picture 
only  is  in  the  room,  but  this  hangs  there  with  a  command- 
ing power ;  it  is  a  large  oil  painting,  a  oopy  of  Michael 
Angelo's  glorious  "  Pares  ;"  the  goddesses  of  fate,  as  there 
represented,  are  not  horrible ;  they  are  too  noble  and  beau- 
tiful for  that,  although  inflexible.  The  one,  in  particular, 
who  holds  the  thread  of  life  in  her  hand,  is  beautiful ;  she 
who  holds  the  shears  to  sever  the  thread,  lookii  up  to  the 
former  with  a  qaestiooing,  compassionate  expression,  and 
the  other  replies  by  a  smile  of  the  moat  beautiful  assur- 
ance and  trust.  Mortal  can  not  gaze  upon  it  without  re- 
signing himself  with  confidence  to  the  hands  of  the  im- 
mortal maternal  powers. 

Upon  the  lai^  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  at  which 
Emerson  sits  and  writes,  just  opposite  the  picture,  lay  a 
nimber  of  papers,  but  all  in  perfect  order.  I  stood  silent 
for  a  moment  in  the  room.  Emerson's  spirit  seemed  to 
pervade  its  calm,  pure  atmosphere. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  Emerson  at  Elizabeth  H.'s.  He 
was  kind  and  bright,  like  him^self  in  his  most  amiable 
mood.  I  was  to  leave  the  following  morning.  He  op- 
posed this,  however,  most  decidedly. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  you  must  not  think  of  that !"  said  he,  "  I 
have  been  proposing  to  myself  to  drive  you  to  one  of  our 
beautiful  little  forest  lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then 
you  must  see  my  mother,  and  receive  her  blessing !" 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  told  you  that  Emerson 
has  a  mother,  in  whose  coantenanoe  may  be  aeen  many 
features  resembling  those  of  her  son.  The  old  mother 
was  now  confined  to  her  bed  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  by 
which  she  had  broken  her  leg. 

I  could  not  resist  Emerson's  kindness  and  these  words. 

The  following  day,  therefore,  he  called  for  me  in  a  oab- 
riolet,  which  he  himself  drove,  and  took  me  by  the  love- 
liest forest  road  to  a  little  lake  which  la.'j  vti  1\u&  Naowjcct.  i:>V 
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the  forest,  like  a  clear,  oval  minor  in  a  duk  graaa  fiuna. 
The  place  looked  like  a  sanotiiftiy  of  the  kindly  divinitiM 
of  nature. 

We  talked  a  deal  by  the  way ;  lor  I  am  always  ezoitad 
to  oonveriiatioii  with  Emerson  in  a  oalm  and  agieeaUa 
maaner.  The  topio  of  oonversatioiL  on  this  oooasion  uom 
prinoipally  from  niy  asking  Emerson  whether  he  oonsid- 
ered  tiie  intellectual  onltare  of  the  New  En^and  Stetai 
to  have  attained  its  aom£,  and  if  we  might  not  sea  in  then 
a  t]rpe  of  the  perfected  American  oommonity  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  he ;  "  there  are  at  this  timo  a 
nnmbei  of  G-ermoniams  and  other  Enropean  idaaa,  ni^, 
even  ideas  from  Asia,  which  are  now  for  the  first  tins 
finding  their  way  into  the  life  of  mind,  and  whidi  wlH 
there  produce  new  developments !" 

Emerson  evidently  oonsiders  Ajnerioa  intended  to  jv^ 
aent   iiml'-r    r   lii-jl^.T   mflti[!iiir[ili..-i;j   thoao  ideas,  which 
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when  there  was  so  muoh  in  him  which  was  nnsatisfitctory 
to  me ;  in  what  consisted  his  mysterious  magical  power 
— ^that  invigorating,  refreshing  influence,  which  I  always 
experience  in  his  writings,  or  in  intercourse  with  him? 
This  cordial  draught  of  clear  water  from  the  spring,  given 
by  his  hand,  I  understood  it.  It  is  precisely  this  crystal, 
pure,  firesh  cold  water  in  his  individual  character,  in  his 
writings,  which  has  refreshed,  and  will  again  and  yet  again 
refresh  me. 

I  have  opposed  Emerson  in  thought  with  myself,  and 
in  conversation  with  others  who  have  blindly  admired 
him.  I  shall  oppose  him  also  in  public,  from  the  convic- 
tion within  my  own  soul  of  the  highest  justice  and  truth. 
But  in  long  years  to  come,  and  when  I  am  far  from  herci 
in  my  own  native  land,  and  when  I  am  old  and  gray,  yes, 
always,  always  will  moments  recur  when  I  shall  yearn 
toward  Waldo  Emerson,  and  long  to  receive  from  his  hand 
that  draught  of  fresh  water.  For  wine,  warmth-infusing, 
life-renovating  wine,  I  would  go  to  another. 

Emerson  baptizes  in  water ;  another  there  is  who  bap- 
tizes with  the  Spirit  and  with  fire. 

I  left  Emerson  with  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  grat- 
itude for  what  he  has  been  to  me.  1  may  perhaps  see 
other  more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  forms,  but  never 
shall  I  see  his  equal  again. 

During  my  stay  in  Concord  I  again  enjoyed  my  inter- 
course with  the  intellectual,  profoundly  thinking  and  feel- 
ing Elizabeth  H.  I  also  again  saw  Mrs.  Channing,  the 
younger  sister  of  Margaret  Fuller,  now  looking  ten  years 
older,  so  much  had  sorrow  for  the  tragical  fate  of  her 
highly -gifted  sister  weighed  upon  the  young  wife  and 
mother. 

I  made  another  excursion  from  Boston,  in  company  with 
the  kind  Miss  P.,  to  visit  a  seminary  for  teachers  at  West 
Newton,  established  by  Horace  Mann,  as  well  as  to  greet 
once  more  and  see  Lydia  Maria  Child^  wlvo  utr^  \^>^Vvck 


of  the  United  States,  in  which 
The  young  teacher  was  handsor 
of  a  gentlewoman,  and  with  an 
portment  and  manner.    When  si 
vated  seat,  the  others  were  enco 
servations,  or  to  point  out  any 
appeared  to  be  in  error.     Several 
servation,  one  remarking  that  sh 
oat  any  sign  of  aoknowledgmei 
young  girl  who  took  her  place  h 
ner,  was  not  so  handsome,  nor  so 
tiewoman  about  her,  but  she  wc 
oided,  and  was  evidently  posse; 
abilities.     The  subject  of  her  lesi 
geographical  statistics,  and  she 
which  gave  animation  to  her  w 
descended,  and  was  criticised  in  1: 
young  female  teacher  is  early  a 
consequences  of  publicity,  and  is 
that  attention  to  herself  in  all  resi 
ant,  especially  for  the  school-teat 
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with  him  some  earnest  oonversation  on  the  insaffioienoy 
of  schools  as  educational  institutions,  but  I  forgot  myself 
in  Lydia  Ma7ia  Child's  home  and  company,  until  the  rail- 
road train  was  just  about  setting  off,  and  I  must  return  to 
Boston. 

That  noble  and  refined  Woman  and  gifted  authoress  lives 
here  on  a  little  farm,  not  much  unlike  a  Swedish  peasant's 
wife,  and  not  in  her  proper  element.  A  pretty  little  Span- 
ish child,  one  of  the  many  whom  Lydia  Haria  Child  had 
rescued  from  want,  lives  here  with  her  and  for  her  in  heart- 
felt love.  Friends  surround  her  with  affectionate  solici- 
tude. In  North  America,  less  than  any  where  else,  need 
people  be  solitary  or  neglected,  unless  they  deserve  to  be 
so ;  and  they  who  deserve  many  friends  find  them  also. 

During  my  stay  in  Boston  I  have  been  much  interested 
by  the  new  drawing-school  for  women,  similar  to  that  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  about  to  be  established  there  by  a 
Mr.  Whiteaere,  fit)m  London — a  man  with  all  the  philan- 
thropy of  England  in  his  eyes.  Many  respectable  and 
wealthy  men  are  ready  to  aid  in  this  institution  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  from  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
future  prospects  of  young  women.  I  was  present  during 
a  lesson  given  in  the  school,  and  rejoiced  heartily  in  the 
prospects  which  these  schools  open  for  thousands  of  young 
women,  and  for  the  beautifying  prospects  of  life  in  general. 
I  think  of  Sweden  and  Swedish  girls,  Swedish  drawing- 
schools,  Swedish  art  and  manufactures,  and  grow  enthusi- 
astic with  ma7iy  thoughts  for  the  future. 

It  is  now  in  Boston  so  cold  and  so  cheerless  with  rain 
as  I  have  not  found  it  during  the  summer.  Ever  since 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  the  other  day,  it  has  been  as  cloudy 
and  cold  as  with  us  in  October.  This  American  climate 
leap3  continually  from  one  extreme  to  another.  I  am  as 
cold  as  in  winter.  In  other  respects  I  am  more  vigorous 
than  I  have  ever  been  since  I  lefb  home,  and  I  need  be  so 
to  do  all  which  I  have  now  to  do.     TlwiL^^fet  VcflX»xiRRk^\ 
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have  been  to-day  in  motion,  and  engaged  in  oonvcrsatioB 
from  seven  thi:^  morning  till  half  past  eleven  at  night,  at 
five  difTerent  places,  some  in  and  some  out  of  Boston,  witli 
different  persons,  with  whom  I  have  to  enter  into  interest- 
ing conversations  on  theology,  art,  politics,  &c.,  witii  gen- 
tlemen at  home,  on  all  these  eubjeota;  but  this  amuses 
rather  than  wearies  me.  Among  my  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance in  Boston  during  the  last  winter,  I  have  again 
met  with  an  interesting  lady,  n  Miss  Parsons,  of  weak 
physical  constitution,  but  of  an  unusually  beautiful  aonl; 
that  is  to  say,  she  is  clairvoyant  without  sleepiug,  and  can 
give  the  contents  of  a  letter,  or  the  character  and  state  of 
the  writer,  merely  by  holding  the  letter  closed  in  her  hands, 
or  pressing  it  upon  her  forehead.  I  would  not  believe  in 
this  species  of  clairvoyance  at  ^rst,  but  have  been  obliged 
to  believe  in  it  after  I  had  placed  a  letter  from  you  in 
Swedish  in  her  hand,  without  her  having  beforehand  any 
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many-sided  deyelopment,  that  defioienoy  of  instinot  for  the 
higher  human  interests,  and  of  that  want  of  the  ability  for 
conversation  which  is  found  in  so  great  a  number.  These 
amiable  ladies,  themselves  distinguished  in  all  respects, 
agree  with  fine  in  many  of  my  observations,  and,  like  my- 
self, can  not  see  any  means  of  alleviating  these  deficien- 
cies, excepting  by  a  more  thorough  system  of  cultivation, 
a  more  broad  and  general  development  of  mind ;  and 
many  are  the  signs  which  will  make  this  inevitable,  if 
woman  will  maintain  the  esteem  of  their  own  sex  as  well 
as  that  of  the  men.  Men  have  in  general,  at  this  time, 
more  gallantry  than  actual  esteem  for  women.  They  are 
polite  to  them,  ready  to  comply  with  their  wishes;  but 
they  regard  them  evidently  more  as  pretty  children  than 
as  their  reasonable  equals,  and  do  not  give  them  their 
society  when  they  seek  strengthening  food  for  soul  and 
thought  The  many  beautiful  examples  which  one  meets 
•f  an  opposite,  of  a  perfect  relationship  between  the  two 
sexes,  can  not  be  said  to  belong  to  the  rule.  Women  are, 
it  is  true,  rulers  in  the  home  and  in  social  life,  but  that 
is  frequently  rather  through  their  weaknesses  than  their 
virtues. 

We  spake  of  the  signs  which  are  indicative  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  better  state  of  things.  We  saw  it  by  degrees 
gradually  advancing  in  the  public  consciousness,  and  we 
marked  also,  as  the  forerunner  of  this,  the  Rights  of  Wom- 
an Conventions,  which  have  now  been  held  annually  for 
some  years  in  the  Northern  States.  The  holding  of  these 
Conventions  is  a  movement  of  transition,  which  will  cease 
of  itself  when  the  end  is  attained.  Many  true  and  pro- 
found thoughts  were  expressed  in  the  last  great  Conven- 
tion which  was  held  last  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  at 
which  thousands  of  both  men  and  women  were  present; 
excellent  speeches  were  delivered,  beautiful  speeches,  wor* 
thy  of  those  distinguished  speakers. 

Among  these  thoughts  I  in  particular  remacabet  ^VaI 
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wad  said  on  the  life  and  culture  of  past  ages  in  compari- 
son with  th":-o  of  the  present  time. 

Occniiations  and  objects  in  life  do  not  now  separate  tie 
scxef.  as  was  the  case  formerly,  Man,  except  only  in  oc- 
casional instance:^,  does  not  now  live  for  the  warlike  pro- 
fession ;  he  does  not  now  practice,  above  every  thing  else, 
strength  of  body  and  achievements  of  arms ;  the  two  sexes 
have,  in  a  more  spiritual  sphere  of  life,  come  nearer  to  each 
other  in  the  home  and  in  social  life.  Woman  beconin 
more  and  more  the  companion  and  helpmate  of  man:  hif 
powers  of  :jouI  will  be  crippled  or  elevated  in  proportion 
as  he  find:^  in  her  that  which  retards  or  animates  them. 
And  the  circumscribing  of  her  development  will  operate 
unfavorably  upon  himself. 

This  wad  said,  but  far  better  than  I  have  said  it,  by- 
Mrs.  Paulina  Davis,  the  lovely  president  of  the  Conven- 
tion, tliat  pale  lady  with  the  nnbio  features  and  expression 
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beoome  almost  blind.  I  could  Boaroely  believe  my  eyes 
when,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  in  him  a  tall  and  lively 
gentleman,  with  for  more  of  the  youth  than  of  the  aged 
tiiinher  in  hb  appearance  and  manner.  His  conversation 
and  msnneri  denote  genias ;  they  are  full  of  life. 

We  have  now  moonlight,  and  our  drives  in  the  even- 
ings along  the  sea-shore,  while  the  waves  are  foaming 
and  roaring,  are  a  great  enjoyment.  Hrs.  B.  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  hostesses,  and  with  little  Julia— ah! 
tiiey  who  have  such  a  little  girl ! 

White  MoantainB,  New  Hsmpeliire,  August  lOth. 

Again  several  pleasant  days  have  passed  since  I  last 
Wrote  you  from  Nahant. 

I  went  from  Nahant  to  Salem  on  the  8th  of  this  month, 
and  at  the  house  of  the  mayor  there,  Kr.  S.,  was  in  com- 
pany with,  and  shooks  hands  with  between  fifty  and  sixty 
Salemitea,  among  whom  were  some  very  pretty  young 
witches,  and  some  very  kind  friends  of  mine. 

The  next  morning,  rush  went  we — my  clever  and 
agreeable  hostess,  Mr.  S.,  and  myself — from  Salem  to 
Boston,  to  see  several  persons ;  to  be  present  at  a  lesson 
at  Hr.  Wbiteaore's  drawing-school,  and  at  another  at  Kr. 
Barnard's  phonographic  school  for  little  girls,  who  all  con- 
ducted themselves  like  so  many  little  miracles ;  to  see 
Mrs.  H.,  of  Belmont,  near  Charlestown,  yet  once  more, 
ah !  for  the  last  time ;  then  back  to  the  O.'s  to  write  notes, 
see  people,  arrange  meetings,  take  leave, and  a  deal  more; 
(hen  mshed  back  again  by  rail-way  to  Salem  to  dinner 
and  evening  parties ;  then  one  day  to  write,  and,  compar- 
atively speaking,  to  rest,  amid  quiet  calls,  promenades, 
and  conversation  about  the  witoh-trials  at  Salem  in  the 
year  1692,  during  which  trials  the  same  species  of  phe- 
nomena wore  exhibited  as  those  which  appeared  among 
us  in  Dalecarlia  a  few  yeard  ago.  Even  in  the  free  state 
of  the  Pilgrims  a  considerable  number  of  iimooent  peT> 
•ma,  espwiatly  women,  were  aospeoted  of  'TtSkf^osst^^ 
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imprisoueil,  tortured,  and  several  of  them  were  pat  to 
duath. 

Wc  nre  now,  thaok  God !  so  far  removwl  from  soch 
horrible  scenes — more,  however,  by  spirit  than  by  time — 
tliat  wc  s[>eali  uf  them  as  we  speak  of  mad-hoase  scenei, 
and  make  merry  with  them  when  wo  are  in  good-humor. 

Thi^s  was  done  last  year  in  the  city  of  Salem,  on  the 
great  American  day,  the  4th  of  July.  They  celebrated  it 
by  a.  grand  historical,  humorous  procession,  in  which  also 
witcli-t rials,  with  their  dramatis  persona:,  both  witches 
and  judges,  were  introduced,  in  grotesque,  old-fashioned 
costume. 

Among  the  historical  tableaux  of  the  proceaaiou  was  a 
series  also  which  exhibited  the  progress  made  in  the  meaos 
of  coniniunication  within  the  last  fifty  years.  First  came 
a  horseman,  riding  slowly  along,  with  the  following  in- 
scription: ''From  Salem  to  Boston  in  forty-eight  hoars' 
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are  in  this  oonntry  so  snpreniQ,  that  people  an  hardly 
able  to  occupy  themselves  with  festivals,  at  least  the  prod- 
QOt  of  a  self-oonaoioua,  developed  popular  life. 

On  tlie  7th  of  August  I  left  Salem  for  the  White  Hoont- 
ains,  in  company  with  Urs.  S.  and  her  yoong  son.  Her 
voluntary  offer  to  be  my  oompanioo  on  this  excursion  was 
particularly  agreeable  to  me,  beoanae  I  like  her  manners 
and  her  society,  and  I  can,  while  I  make  this  jonmey  with 
her,  avoid  great  parties  and  great  companies,  and  can  go 
about  in  freedom  among  the  mountains,  the  waterfalls, 
Rnd  the  forests,  and  see  every  thing  as  I  wish  to  see  it,  in 
the  quietest  and  the  most  agreeable  manner  in  the  world. 

The  first  day's  journey  was  to  the  Shaker  community 
at  Canterbury,  by  the'  Merrimao  River  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  I  wished  to  visit,  that  I  might  see  its  Bo- 
tanic Crarden,  and  become  somewhat  better  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  sect.  I  had  letters  to  the  chief  fam- 
ily of  thb  Shaker  community  from  my  little  ladies'  doo^ 
tor  in  Boston,  Hiss  H.,  who  was  frequently  called  in  here 
as  physioian.  We  went  by  rail-way  into  New  Hamp- 
nhire,  but  left  it  again  in  a  forest,  where  we  were  to  take 
a  carriage  which  should  convey  us  to  the  Shaker  village  at 
some  miles'  distanoie.  After  various  small  misadventares, 
we  obtained  a  cart  in  which  was  a  seat,  on  which  Mrs.  S. 
and  I  could  sit,  our  driver  sitting  half  on  a  little  package 
and  half  on  our  knees.  Thus  proceeded  we  leisurely  with 
a  leisurely  horse,  along  heavy,  sandy  roads,  throngh  the 
forest.  It  began  to  raiu,  first  very  small,  then  thicker 
and  faster.  We  hoisted  our  umbrellas,  and  sat  patiently 
for  between  two  and  three  hours.  Very  glad,  however, 
were  we  when  at  length  we  perceived  through  the  vail  of 
rain  the  cheerful,  yellow,  two-storied  houses  of  the  Shak- 
er village  shining  out  on  the  green  hills  through  the  rain, 
at  some  distance  from  us. 

Pretty  muoh  like  wet  hens,  we  descended  from  otu 
oait,  and  soon  a  hospitable  door  was  opened  to  a&^  vtA 
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two  young  slaters,  with  geatle,  pale  countenauces,  led  tu, 
into  a  great  chamber,  where  every  thing  was  neat  sod 
delioato,  and  rubbed  as  bright  as  Iq  a  doll's  hou^.  I 
produced  my  letter,  and  immediately  saw  ita  good  effact 
in  an  increased  kicdliness,  and  by  the  cordial  maimer  a. 
which  Harriet  H.  was  inquired  after. 

It  was  late  wheo  we  arrived.  The  kind  sisters  gara 
us  tea,  with  excellent  bread  and  butter,  preserves,  itc^ 
and  at  my  request  sang  the  while  some  of  their  spirltiul 
songs.  Their  manner  was  tranquil,  and,  though  not 
cheerful,  had  a  heartfelt  gentleness  and  serenity  in  it 
After  this  evening  meal  we  were  conducted  to  our  cham- 
bers, two  large,  light  rooms,  where  nothing  was  unnec«s- 
sariiy  ornamental,  but  where  every  thing  was  neat  aad 
convenient.  Sister  Lavinia  took  us  particularly  under  hei 
charge. 

t'ome  streaks  of  light  in  the  west  at  sunset  had  led  me 
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morning,  and  more  beautifol  eyea  than  hers  I  never  be- 
held. 

She  allowed  the  little  girls  to  show  us  one  of  their  sym- 
bolic  games.  They  placed  themselves  in  a  wide  circle, 
each  one  standing  at  three  or  four  paces  distant  from  the 
other.  They  then  began  little  verses,  which,  though  I  can 
not  give  literally  accurate,  were  in  substance  as  follows : 

Must  I  here  alone  be  standing, 
Haying  none  that  I  can  loye ; 
Having  none  my  friend  to  be, 
None  who  will  grow  fond  of  me  1 

On  this  each  little  girl  approached  the  one  nearest  to 
her,  and,  taking  each  other's  hands,  tiiey  laid  them  upon 
their  hearts  and  sung 

Nay,  my  sister,  come  thou  nearer, 
And  I  will  to  thee  be  dearer, 

Be  to  thee  a  faithful  friend ; 
I  will  share  with  thee  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  Shalt  share  with  me  my  gladness ! 

With  this  the  children  all  took  hold  of  hands,  and  slow- 
ly moving  round  in  a  circle,  repeated  the  while  these  last 
words,  or  something  like  them;  and  in  so  doing,  approach- 
ed nearer  and  nesu'er  together,  wove  their  arms  round  each 
other  like  a  garland  of  flowers,  then  sunk  upon  their  knees, 
singing  the  while  a  hymn,  the  first  verse  of  which  was 

Heavenly  Father,  look  down  in  mercy 

On  this  little  flock, 

United  in  thy  name ! 
Give  us  of  thy  Holy  Sphit,  &c. 

-  While  singing  this  hymn,  and  while  still  upon  their 
Knees,  the  children  all  kissed  each  other,  after  which  they 
rose  up  and  separated.  The  beautiful  symbolic  meaning 
contained  in  the  whole  game,  its  simplicity,  and  the  beau- 
tiful grace  with  which  it  was  performed ;  the  thought  of 
the  dififerenoe  in  the  spirit  of  this  game  to  the  bitter  real- 
ity of  many  a  solitary  existence  in  the  great  community 
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I.  aflccted  me  deeply:  I  could  not  reTraia  rrom 
weeping.  Mr.s.  S.  was  also  very  much  affected.  From 
tliia  innnieiil  the  Shaker  siatera  were  our  friends  and  as- 
ters, ami  embraced  U3  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  An- 
other beafitifcl  song,  worthy  of  serious  attention,  was  sung 
very  well  by  the  children.  It  began, "  Speak  gently,"  and 
showed  in  several  stanzas  the  efTect  of  a  gentle  word.  A 
song  it  was  which  all  children  ought  to  learn,  and  all  grown 
people  commit  to  memory. 

It  was  an  unexpected  thing  to  mo  to  meet  with  childrea 
here  well  practiced  also  in  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  other  ordinary  branches  of  learning.  As 
a  reward  for,  and  an  inducement  to  industry  and  good  be- 
havior, they  receive  small  colored  cards,  printed  witt  prcir- 
crbs  or  exhortations,  among  which  an  occasional  spm  to  a 
praiseworthy  ambition  was  not  wanting. 

From  the  school  we  went  to  the  room  where  the  fine 
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young  girls  were  blooming  as  roses,  and  were  ready  to 
burst  out  into  the  gayest  laughter  when  one  gave  them 
any  ocoasion  to  do  so. 

"  Look  well  after  those  sisters,"  said  I,  jokingly,  to  the 
Sister  President.  And  the  six  handsome  girls  laughed  so 
loudly  and  merrily  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  them. 

From  the  medical  garden,  in  which  ssursaparilla  and  va- 
rious other  benefioial  herbs  are  cultivated,  we  went  to  the 
house  where  they  were  picked  and  kept,  and  where  rose- 
water  was  being  just  now  distilled. 

Finally,  we  were  conducted  into  the  sewing-room,  and 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  apartment  in  which  the 
aged  sit  together.     Here,  in  tliis  large,  light,  clean  room, 
they  sat  in   light-colored,  and,  for  the  most  part,  white 
clothing,  and  with  bright,  kindly  countenances  also.    There 
now  assembled  a  great  number  of  the  sisters  round  us,  and 
we  had  conversation  and  singing,  and  I  read  aloud  to  the 
sisters,  by  their  desire,  a  Swedish  psalm.     I  selected  the 
one  beginning, ''  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  with  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  my  help,"  which  they  thought  sounded 
quite  proper^  and  we  joined  them  in  singing  various  of 
their  hymns,  which  were  very  beautiful,  the  time  of  which 
was  marked,  as  is  customary  with  them,  by  the  waving 
of  their  hands.     After  that  I  made  a  sketch  of  Sister  Dora, 
who  consented  on  condition  that  I  should  not  publish  her 
name,  << because,"  said  the  sister,  mildly,  "we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  such  things."     Dora  belongs  to  the  Church- 
family  of  the  community,  and  has  had  "inspiration,"  it  is 
said.     Of  a  truth,  a  more  thankful,  inspired  glance  than 
hers  I  never  beheld.     And  her  pure  beauty  charmed  me 
still  more  as  I  sketched  that  noble,  refined  profile.    I  made 
a  sketch  also  of  Lavinia.     She  had  not  Dora's  severe  style 
of  beauty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  gentlest  grace. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  liked  all  that  I  saw  of 
this  little  community  during  the  whole  of  this  day,  or  how 
admirable  appeared  to  me  the  order  and  the  neatness  of 
Vol.  II.— B  b 
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every  iliimi.  Imiii  the  sisters  thpmaelves  tn  every  thing 
whicli  c'iiiiii^  nmler  their  hands.  The  male  portion  of  the 
(•omiiiiinily  vtTC  buaietl  with  the  harvest,  and  I  aaw  mere- 
ly a  fi^w  rc|ncsciitative3  of  them.  These  seemed  to  mo  to 
have  liihur  a  crItKimy.  ahun^t  fanatical  expression,  or  to 
have,  very  wdl-lcd  hndics  without  any  i-piritual  expression 
lit  all.  Thi!  i^hihI  sister:^,  who  now  regarded  ua  as  their 
IVicnd^.  gavi!  iis  many  presents  fnan  their  stores  of  valn- 
Eiblc  wares,  i[ri[ik'inent3  of  the  wnrk-box,  fragrant  waten, 
cakes  nt  niaple-trec  sugar,  i:c.  And  when,  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  we  wished  to  pay  lor  our  entertainment,  they  re- 
plied, "  Wc  never  (ako  payment  frum  our  friends!"  >or 
wonld  they  reecivo  the  sliglircst  sum. 

A  spaeiotis  traveling-Carriage,  with  severai  seats,  dram 
by  twii  fill  horses,  and  driven  by  a  stout  Shaker  brother, 
whom  uo  Shaker  dancing  had  been  ahio  to  render  less  fat 
and  jolly,  made  their  appearance,  and  some  of  the  sisters 
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that  WM  not  to  be  tlwnght  of;  "the  aieten  roqnired  ez- 
«roiae,  and  it  had  been  a  pleaanre  fat  them  to  be  with 
ua,"  &o.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  people  to 
behave  with  more  naturally  peiEeot  politenesa  than  the 
Shaker  sisters  behaved  toward  us.  We  separated  with 
cordial  shaking  of  hands.  Uany  of  these  eiaters  evident- 
ly did  not  enjoy  good  health.  I  asoriba  this  leas  to  theii 
sedentary  life  than  to  their  diet,  which  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  wholesome.  The  eating  of  so  mnoh  greasy  pastry 
would  be  iojuriouB  to  the  soundest  health  in  the  country. 

The  Shaker  community  of  Canterbury  consists  of  about 
five  hundred  persons.  There  are  here  a  vast  many  more 
fine  and  beautiful  oountenanoes  among  the  young  women 
timn  in  the  community  of  New  Lebanon.  The  ooatume 
was  the  same,  and  the  customs  the  same  also.  Among 
tiieir  oustoma  is  that  of  using  the  pronoana  "thee"  and 
"thou,"  as  with  the  Q,uakers;  and  '^pea"  and  "waff," 
instead  of  "yes"  and  "no."  They  lay  great  stress  upon 
a  friendly  and  kind  behavior  toward  each  other  in  word 
and  deed.  They  endeavor  in  their  large  families  to  ore- 
ate  that  life  of  love  whioh  is  the  most  beautiful  flower  of 
the  lesaer  fiimily.  Work,  and  prayer,  and  mutnal  good 
offices  are  the  business  of  their  daily  life. 

I  have  already  described  to  you  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  tiiese  smalt  oonunaoitiea. 

The  Shaker  community  of  Canterbury  derives  its  pria> 
oipal  income  from  its  farming  prodnoe,  its  preparatioQ  of 
medicinal  herbs  for  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  weaving 
of  woolen  goods. 

The  ^laker  communities  are  the  most  rational,  and  ' 
probably  the  happiest  of  all  conventual  institutions.  I 
ahonld  be  glad  if  similar  ones  were  found  in  all  oounbriea. 
People  may  say  what  they  will,  and  do  the  best  they  can 
in  the  great  community,  but  there  will  always  exist  the 
Deed  of  places  where  the  shipwrecked  in  life,  the  wearied 
af  life,  tike  Botitary  and  fesli^,  may  enape  aa  to  «.  nSa^fn 
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and  where  their  c^od-will  acd  their  powers  of  labor  may, 
uadcr  ci  wi:-o  and  affeotionate  management,  be  tamed  to 
account:  whero  the  children  of  misfortune  or  misery  mar 
ha  brouL'ht  up  in  purity  and  love ;  where  men  and  women 
may  meet  ami  a^aociate  as  brethren  and  sisters  in  good- 
will and  friemkhip,  laboring  all  for  the  benefit  and  advant- 
age of  each  other.  And  this  is  the  case  here.  The  Shak- 
er community  is — admitting  some  small,  narrowed  pe- 
culiarities— one  of  the  best  small  communities  in  the 
world,  and  oiio  of  the  most  usefnl  in  the  great  commo- 
nity. 

This  sect  is.  in  general,  not  understood.  People  con- 
sider its  dancing  mode  of  worship  to  be  the  main  princi- 
ple, when,  in  fact,  that  might  just  as  well  be  away,  though 
1,  for  my  part,  would  willingly  retain  it  for  its  symbolic 
meaning,  like  the  heavenly  ohild's-play  which  I  saw  this 
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the  moontains  we  had  reached  land,  and  foand  tolerably 
good  quarters  in  the  inn  on  the  shore. 

The  evening  was  cool  and  bright,  and  it  was  a  great 
happiness  to  me  to  find  myself  in  a  mountain  district,  and 
to  be  able  to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  giants.  Every 
thing  was  still  and  silent  around  us.  Late,  however,  in 
the  evening  a  ^^  mammoth  party"  arrived,  forty  or  fifty 
persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
aiming  at  the  White  Mountains,  and  who  took  the  hotel 
by  storm.  Mr.  S.  and  I  were  a  little  out  of  humor  with 
the  company,  partly  on  account  of  the  noise  they  made, 
and  partly  because  of  their  <' staring,"  whenever  we 
chanced  to  meet  them.  We,  however,  became  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  them  next  morning,  when  they  sent  a  greet- 
ing to  me,  and  a  request  to  sing  to  me  on  my  departure. 

Behold  now,  therefore,  Mrs.  E.  and  myself  seated  on 
our  buiiiUo  skins  in  the  open  traveling-wagon,  and  the 
company  all  assembled  before  the  house,  singing  in  quar- 
tette the  touching  and  pretty  song  of  '<  Sweet  Home." 
The  singers  stood  on  the  piazza,  and  around  them  and 
our  wagon  were  probably  a  hundred  persons  assembled, 
all  with  friendly,  earnest  countenances.  It  was  Sunday 
morning ;  the  sky  clear  and  dark  blue,  after  thunder  and 
rain  yesterday;  the  atmosphere  was  fresh  and  pure  as 
that  of  my  own  native  land. 

I  looked  up  to  the  bright  sky,  and  thought  of  my  home^ 
of  my  belov^  ones ;  and  listening  to  that  melodious  song, 
'*  Sweet  home !  sweet  home !"  my  heart  swelled,  and  my 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  I  never  received  a  more 
beautiful  morning  salutation.  With  this  in  my  heart,  and 
amid  the  waving  and  kissing  of  hands,  we  drove  off  in  our 
open  wagon  into  the  verdant  mountain  region. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer,  strong  as  a  giant,  drove  us, 
his  horses  being  brisk  and  gentle,  and  his  wagon  like  one 
of  our  ordinary  traveling-wagons,  resting,  unlike  those,  on 
easy  springs,  so  that  it  was  extremely  comfortable.    Wei 
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drove  on.  ami  otir  being  waa  full  of  gladness ;  the  air  vss 
pure,  as  rry-ial,  the  heot  not  extreme;  there  was  no  dust, 
anil  ilirijui^h  the  whole  way  our  road  was  bordered  with 
beautiful  forL'sl.  now  fresh  green  after  the  rain,  and  before 
us  we  hati  the  great  mountains,  to  which  we  were  ap- 
proaching nuarcr  and  nearer.  There  was  now  no  snow 
npon  their  crowns,  and  they  appeared  rather  green  thaa 
white,  and  Mount  Washington  shrouded  himself  before 
long  in  a  wreath  of  light  clond.  The  scenery  aroand  tu 
resembled  the  central  portion  of  the  northern  moantain 
districts  of  Sweden.  The  pine>tree  and  the  birch  are  in- 
digenous here,  and  beneatli  tli^m  grow  the  blueberry,  the 
raspberry,  the  fern,  &o.  Nevertheless,  here  also  gniw 
maize,  the  sugar-maple,  the  walnut,  and  chestnut-trees, 
with  many  other  plants  end  trees  which  belong  to  a  more 
southern  climate.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy- 
ed this  quiet,  fresh  jonrney  in  the  open  wagon,  through  a 
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The  nearer  we  approached  the  great  mountain^  and  the 
more  the  day  declined,  the  cooler  it  became.  The  giants 
wrapped  ihomselves  in  gray,  misty  mantles,  and  enfolded 
us  in  them  also ;  they  did  not  receive  us  kindly.  Never- 
theless, I  felt  kindly  toward  them,  and,  with  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure, allowed  myself  to  be  inclosed  in  their  cold  breath.  My 
friend,  the  moon,  ascended,  and  combated  for  a  while  with 
the  spirits  of  the  mist,  and  looked  down  upon  us  from  amid 
them  with  serene  and  kindly  glances.  My  friend  wished 
well  to  us,  and  that  I  knew  perfectly  well.  She  could  not, 
however,  perfectly  penetrate  those  gray  mantles. 

We  advanced  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  by  solitary  roads,  upon  which  we  did  not  meet 
a  single  human  being  through  the  whole  day.  Already 
had  the  night  set  in.  Whether  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  giants  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  felt  no  sensation  of 
weariness  from  the  long  day's  journey — ^nay,  indeed,  I  could 
very  well  have  proceeded  onward  through  the  night.  It 
was  about  midnight  when  we  reached  our  quarters,  and 
it  was  with  th^  utmost  difficulty,  and  by  making  a  loud 
noise  at  the  door,  that  we  could  wake  the  landlord  of  the 
little  inn.  At  last,  however,  we  succeeded,  and  the  land- 
lord, sleepy,  but  kind  and  hearty,  made  us  a  fire,  and  pre- 
pared all  that  we  required  for  refreshment  and  our  night's 
rest 

11/A.  A  beautiful  bright  morning,  an  enchanting  morn- 
ing ramble,  morning  dew  on  the  grass,  in  the  soul,  in  life ! 
The  memory  of  the  Yale  Song,  and  its  prophecy  of  the 
renovation  of  human  beings  born  from  dew !  The  heav- 
ens were  a  halleluiah — I  have  known  such  in  the  New 
World !  They  live  in  my  soul,  encave  themselves  into  pic- 
tures of  the  imagination,  long  prefigured,  but  treasured  in 
the  silent  work-shop  of  the  soul.  How  strange !  Beneath 
the  wild  heaven  of  South  Carolina  I  would  merely  enjoy, 
and,  enjoying,  sing  praises.  Here  I  enjoy  also,  but  in  an- 
other manner.     The  soul  is  more  powerful,  more  alive.    It 
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receives  merely  to  give  in  return.  It  will  produce— it  will 
work.  Tlic  (irnmatic  life  in  the  mountains,  and  ia  the 
moiiiiiaiii-s;ri'ani:<,  forests,  clouds,  and  sanhaaiiis,  awaken 
thii  dramatic  lilc  within  myself,  and  call  to  life  pictures 
and  :<ccnfs  whicli  have  laid  in  awadJ  ling-bands  within  my 
sonl  for  lifuen  or  twenty  years.  They  and  I  celebrate 
this  inorniii!,'  lis  a  festival  of  the  resurrection.  Tha  roads 
arc  full  of  the  >oitg3  of  birds. 

Wc  >hoU,  in  the  afternoon,  proceed  onward. 

rrnncnnia  Notch.  I.a  Fareltc  House,  Au^st  ISth. 

1  have  lived  in  the  bosom  of  the  White  Mountains  sioee 
I  last  wrote,  heartily  enjoying  the  companionship  of  tha 
giants,  the  f[intastic  gambols  of  the  clouds  around  them, 
of  the  »<ongs  and  the  dances  of  the  brooks  in  the  deep 
glens,  of  the  whole  of  this  bold  and  strong  scenery,  which 
made  iiic  feel  n»  if  at  homo  in  t^wcden,  amid  the  glorions 
rivcr-vnllfvs  of  Dalccarlia  or  Xorsland.     Yet  the  scenery 
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have  very  muoh  amused  me,  and  I  have  sketohed  aeveral 
of  them  in  my  rambles.  We  have  our  quarters  here  very 
olose  to  one  of  these  countenances,  which  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  'Hhe  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
It  has  not  any  nobility  in  its  features,  but  resembles  a 
very  old  man  in  a  bad  humor,  and  with  a  night -cap  on 
his  head,  who  is  looking  out  from  the  mountain  half  in- 
quisitive. Far  below  the  old  giant's  face  is  an  enchant- 
ing little  lake,  resembling  a  bright  oval  toilet  glass,  in- 
closed in  a  verdant  frame  of  leafage.  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  looks  out  gloomily  over  this  quiet  lake,  and  the 
clouds  float  far  below  his  chin. 

Another  head  is  that  of  a  helmeted  warrior,  evidently 
one  of  Theo's  good  fellows.  I  flatter  myself  with  having 
made  the  discovery  of  two  faces.  The  one,  which  is  seen 
in  the  distance  against  the  blue  sky,  is  the  countenance 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  glancing  upward  with  an  expres- 
sion  of  unspeakable  melancholy.  An  old  pine-tree  stands 
like  the  sign  of  the  cross  above  her  head ;  the  brow  is  sur- 
rounded as  by  a  diadem  of  wavy  hair.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly remarkable  profile,  especially  for  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
mouth  and  chin.  Below  this  noble  countenance,  if  you 
step  back  a  few  paces,  another  presents  itself,  ugly  and 
cruel,  with  a  great  wart  on  its  forehead.  Evidently  a 
wicked  giant,  who  keeps  a  beautiful  princess  in  captivi- 
ty. I  caught  glimpses  of  several  other  countenances,  and 
should  certainly  have  traced  them  out  if  I  had  remained 
looger  in  company  with  the  giants. 

The  Indians  are  said  to  have  worshiped  these  faces,  and 
to  have  offered  sacrifices  to  them  as  to  divinities ;  they  are 
also  said  to  have  many  legends  concerning  them.  The 
conquerors  and  successors  of  the  Indians  have  not  left  here 
any  other  traces  than  of  some  tragical  events. 

One  place  is  called  ^'  Nanny  Bridge,"  from  a  young  girl 
who  was  found  here  frozen  to  death.  She  was  the  daugh« 
ter  of  a  fartner  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  one  evening 
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&  quarrel  with  hor  lover,  in  conseqnenoe  of  wUoh  h«  1^ 
her  in  anger.  8he  followed  him  in  a  utate  of  deepentioD, 
and  \va;d  uvertaken  by  night  in  a  snow-storm.  The  next 
morning  fiho  ^vaj  foand  frozen  to  death,  and  her  lover  }»■ 
cnnie  inf^nnu. 

Not  far  from  thin  place,  in  the  valley,  standa  the  now 
de:<erted  '-  Wiley  House,"  as  it  is  called.  A  few  yean  ago 
a  large  family  dwelt  here.  One  night  they  were  arooMd 
from  Hlee)>  by  a  horrible  noii^^e  and  fall,  and  which  was  evi- 
deiitly  the  cra.'^h  of  an  avalanche,  which  was  descending 
from  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  honae,  and  would 
overwhelm  it.  The  family  rushed  out  in  the  dark  night 
to  find  a  place  in  which  they  believed  they  should  escape 
the  danger.  But  the  avalanche  took  precisely  that  direc- 
tion, and  overwhelmed  the  whole  fugitive  family,  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons.  Hawthorne  has  taken  this  tragical 
incident  as  tlio  subject  of  one  of  his  household  tales— 
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at  the.  hotels,  gentlemsD  sit  and  play  at  cards  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  and  ladies  talk  about  dress-makers  and 
fashions.  How  unlike  is  this  thoughtless  life  to  that  of 
nature,  where  the  olouds  oome  down  as  if  to  converse  with 
the  mountain,  sometimes  speeding  over  them  like  airy 
dragons,  sometimes  floating  around  them  caressingly  with 
.  gailanda  and  light  sylph-like  forms,  which  moisten  their 
forests  with  soft  dewy  vails ;  while  in  the  valley  below 
the  little  streams  grow  and  sing,  and  trees  and  flowers 
waft  over  them  their  blessing  as  they  speed  along  their 
way ;  and  above  all  this,  the  play  of  light  and  shadow, 
sunbeams  in  the  waterfalls  which  leap  from  the  mountain, 
the  mighty  rook  visages,  the  little  twittering  birds — that 
is  life ! 

^The  senseless  rioting  of  man  in  the  midst  of  this  gran- 
deur of  nature  makes  me  almost  sad  for  my  kindred.  And 
yet,  when  I  was  young,  I  did  not  understand  how  to  en- 
joy life  and  nature  in  any  other  way.  The  inclination 
was  not  wanting,  but  there  was  want  of  education,  and, 
amid  all  that  noisy  merriment,  a  vacuity  was  felt. 

People  seek  for  the  spiritual  Champagne,  but  they  miv 
take  what  it  is. 

The  true  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  that 
Bacchus  Dithyrsmbus  has  to  Silenus. 

Yet  there  were  also  some  true  worshipers  of  the  great 
goddess.  One  day  we  met  a  father  and  his  little  daugh- 
ter. They  had  been  botanizing  in  the  woods,  and  showed 
ns  several  beauUful  vacciniums,  as  well  as  a  monotropa, 
which  has  merely  one  single  Hower,  and  is  here  called 
the  Indian  pipes.  The  father  and  daughter  looked  gentle 
and  happy.     It  was  a  beautiful  and  perfect  little  picture. 

Urs.  S.  and  I  are  also  of  that  class  which  silently  re- 
ceives the  great  spectacle  into  a  thankful  mind,  now  sit- 
ting beside  the  silver  cascades  for  whole  hours,  jiow  wan- 
dering on  solitary  rambles  of  discovery  among  (he  remaa- 
tio  monntein  gorges.  ' 
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n<Hin  rambled  ap  to  the  Thane.  This 

li  itiitwecii  two  lofty  grnnite  walls,  throii^ 

-j''"' \.r,.iNi  piiir;!  in  almost  a  direct  line  upward  of 

*      WB'-''^''  ''^"'''  ^^■''<^"  '*  f"""  •"  "  cascade  from  t 

f'^^:.,.i<s  linniirL'.!  fi-et.     Along  the  front  of  one  of  tin 

V^''^II.4  onr  lioHt,  in  traa  Yankee  fashion,  had  carried 

''''  rJjB'ny  l""nin'd  of  pieces  of  timber,  stones,  brancbei 

■  V|,  iljit  not  n'.t-iiible  any  thing,  but  along  which  peopl^ 

"  j^ira-it"iii:'liiii!Ht,  could  walk  quite  safely,  and  with- 

(lio  kast  dilliruliy,  ir  they  steadied  themselves  with 

'     iiand  niininst  the  rock  wall.     Only  a  few  days  ago  bs 

t,|i)  carried  a  path  over  the  stream  fifty  feet  higher  op. 

jlt  the  P"i"t  wlipro  It  cea^iod  wo  found  ourselves  near  to 

jn  iiniin'ii'^i!  rciund  block  of  stone,  which  had  falleo  into 

(1,6  chasm,  and  become  fixed,  so  that  it  formed  above  it  > 

kind  of  curtitiii.     llpyond  the  gloomy  goi^e,  which  looked 

jmost  blatli,  \vt!  saw  up  aloft  the  stream  hnrl  itself  from 
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oas  TOWS  over  the  water  and  the  moantain  region  whioli 
I  have  ever  seen  since  the  Lake  of  G-eneva,  in  Switzerland. 
Nature  is  on  a  grander  scale  there;  nor  the  mountain  of 
.  of  Adirondack,  now  before  me  in  Western  New  YoA,  nor 
the  Green  Uonntains  of  Vermont,  aspire  to  the  height  of  the 
Alps,  hat  their  forms  are  picturesque,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  grandeur^and  boldness,  and  over  the  whole 
fine  and  cheerful  district  now  shines  a  beautiful  August 
sun,  declining  toward  its  setting,  and  filling  the  clouds 
with  an  indescribable  golden  splendor.  The  mountain 
called  Xe  lion  couchant  seems  possessed  of  life,  and  about 
to  rise  up  in  splendid  glow  of  light — a  magnificent  giant 
form.  And  there  are  many  other  mountains  in  this  neigh- 
borhood which  possess  strongly-marked  symholio  shapes. 
We,  Urs.  S.  and  myself,  are  at  the  house  of  the  ex-pres- 
ident of  the  academy,  Mr.  W.,  where  I  was  kindly  invited 
by  both  father  and  daughters.  It  is  a  noble  and  beauti- 
fill  family,  in  which  domeatio  devotion  is  praotioed,  and 
where  a  mother  only  ia  wanted.  This  mother  has  now 
been  dead  two  years,  and  is  yet  tenderly  sorrowed  for  by 
her  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  agreeable 
and  highly-gifted  young  people.  The  father  of  the  fam- 
ily, a  stately,  elderly  gentleman,  and  striot  Puritan,  nine 
feet  in  height,  I  fancy  (and  on  whose  arm,  as  we  walked 
tt^ether,  I  hung  like  a  swing  in  a  tree),  has  a  strongly- 
marked  ootmtenance,  and  keen,  but  kind  eyes ;  is  a  firm 
Whig,  and  not  favorable  to  the  Democrats ;  in  all  other  re- 
speots  an  extremely  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman,  very 
entertaining  to  me  in  oonversation,  Irom  his  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  country,  from  the 
clearness  of  all  hia  views,  though  I  could  not  accord  with 
them  all,  and  hi:)  agreeable  manner  of  communication. 
The  house  is  a  villa  near  the  city,  and  is  possessed  of  all 
the  charm  and  comfort  of  an  Anglo-American  home. 

Yesterday  we  went  on  a  pleasure  party  across  the  lake 
to  Adirondack  Mountain,  on  the  New  York  shore.     The 


voice,  who  tormented  me  in  th 
intending  to  go  when  you  Icav 
come  from  hither  ?  With  whom 
did  you  see  at  their  house  ?  and 

Oh !  that  people  were  but  a 
in  nature,  that  they  approacheii 
nite  purpose,  and  had  a  pleasun 
by  the  silent  communication 
would  they  then  allure  from  u 
they  then  know  of  us,  than  by  ti 
ward  questionings,  and  which  tli 
try  reprobate  and  ridicule  as  mt 
ever.     Neither  was  there  a  wan 
such  as  I  have  just  wished  for. 
one  charming  young  lady  of  ve 
and  as  fresh  as  the  singing  broo 
was  an  agreeable  invigoration  to 
at  her,  to  listen  to  her  conversai 
ing  with  soul. 

Whenever  I  take  a  fancy  to  £ 
ally  attracted  to  each  other,  it  prer 
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waved,  and  beokoned  her  on  into  the  w<vld ;  the  oioods 
advanced  before  her,  and  she  followed ;  and  one  new  ob- 
ject exchanged  itaeif  for  another ;  her  spirits  grew  lighter, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  her  mind  improved.  She  could 
think  more  freely ;  life  and  every  thing  assumed  a  brighter 
aspect  After  a  journey  of  merely  a  few  days,  she  was 
able  to  return  home  to  her  parents  with  recovered  self-pos- 
session and  peace  of  mind.  And  now — two  years  later-^ 
she  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  happiness  which  she  was 
capable  of  enjoying. 

^'  The  time  of  silent  sighs  is  past,"  said  G-eijer,  on  one 
occasion.  Ah!  there  is  much  yet  wanted  for  that;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  the  facility  there  is  for  a  change  of 
scene,  for  the  receiving  of  new  impressions,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  imparted,  approximates  this  time.  In 
a  conntry  where  rail-roads  and  steam-boats  intersect  the 
land  in  all  directions,  and  enable  people  to  fly  through  the 
world,  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  grow  mouldy,  as  it 
were,  or  to  grow  sour  from  sitting  still. 

August  20tk.  Pity  that  three  days  of  rest  in  this  lovely 
home,  among  its  kind  inmates,  are  now  drawing  to  a  dose. 
I  have  heartily  enjoyed  the  glorious  prospects,  and  the  pomp 
of  the  sunsets  which  I  have  witnessed  from  my  window. 
These  lake  districts  are  celebrated  for  their  magnificent 
sunsets.  Nor  have  I  any  where  else  seen  such  picturesque 
clouds,  or  such  splendid  transitions  of  color ;  there  is  in  it 
a  joyousness  and  a  play  of  color  altogether  unlike  the  soft 
and  mild  splendor  of  the  sky  of  the  South.  The  peculiar 
outline  of  the  mountains  is  also  very  attractive  to  me,  and 
Le  lion  couchant  becomes  every  day  more  animated  to  me. 
Lake  Champlain  has  received  its  name  from  the  brave  and 
wise  Frenchman,  Champlain,  who  first  discovered  and  then 
colonized  this  part  of  the  country.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  were,  at  the  commencement,  peopled  from 
France,  and  have  to  thank  French  missionaries  and  French 
colonists  for  their  first  cultivation.     Of  thin  but  little  now 
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as  the  birch-tree  with  us,  and  t 
cakes  of  a  brown  color  and  ver 

I  saw  yesterday  evening  at  t 
of  the  society  of  Burlington ;  cl 
tenanoes  were  there— -many  su 

There  was  in  the  company 
esteemed  schoolmistress,  who  he 
labored  alone  for  herself  and  h 
this  so  successfully  as  to  be  abl 
ger  brothers  and  sisters ;  to  pay : 
her  aged  mother;  and,  finally,  I 
After  having  accomplished  all 
age  of  thirty,  about  to  be  ma 
whom  she  had  long  been  engag 
about  her  own  happiness,  about 
The  universal  sympathy  which 
cited,  and  the  joy  with  which 
speak  highly  for  the  rest  of  the 
beautiful  life  and  happiness  of 
so  much  appreciated. 
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ly  beloved,  but  physically  delicate  yoang  girl— oame  on 
hither,  where  they  will  remain  a  conple  of  days  with  ns. 
The  picture  of  that  romantic  lake,  and  of  the  colossal  re- 
posing granite  lion,  which  in  the  setting  sunlight  seemed 
to  increase  in  size,  while  it  receded  still  further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  dim  distance,  is  one  which  I  shall  ever  re- 
tain in  my  mind  among  the  most  beautiful  natural  scenes 
of  America.  We  reached  Saratoga,  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  New  York,  in  the  evening,  and  made  that  same 
evening  our  appearance  in  the  public  saloon. 

Several  couples,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  promenad- 
ing round  and  round  in  the  middle  of  the  room  beneath 
the  brilliant  chandeliers.  One  couple,  in  particular,  at- 
tracted our  attention.  It  was  a  very  handsome  young 
girl,  with  very  beautiful  and  quite  bare  shoulders,  and  a 
young  man,  elegant  and  handsome  also.  They  were,  it 
was  said,  the  present  season's  pair  of  lovers.  Among  the 
elderly  company  was  one  handsome  old  lady,  who  was 
said  to  be  very  like  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  and  who 
was  dressed  in  the  same  old-fashioned  style,  which  was 
so  very  becoming  to  her  that  she  looked  in  this  costume 
both  original  and  extremely  well.  I,  who  am  very  fond 
of  a  little  costume,  and  who  would  like  that  every  per- 
son should  dress  themselves  according  to  their  individu- 
ality, whether  of  figure  or  fancy,  was  greatly  amused  by 
the  assembly,  and  as  I  chanced  to  meet  there  many  new 
and  old  acquaintances,  I  was  not  only  amused,  but  soon 
tired  and  was  obliged  to  leave. 

This  evening,  however,  there  is  to  be  the  great  ball  of 
the  season,  to  which  I  am  invited,  and  whither  I  shall  go 
to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  This  season  is  said  not  to 
be  very  brilliant,  owing  to  the  weather  having  been  cold 
and  wet.     It  now  rains. 

2Sd,  Now  I  have  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  namely, 
the  great  ball,  and  that  is  not  such  a  very  great  ball,  after 
all.     There  were  not  many  people,  and  among  the  peo^U 


cause  she  was  so  very  singula: 
danoing  was  so  abrupt,  and  t 
roses  which  she  wore  was  plac 
tie  grace,  that  I  only  wondere 
gentlemen  danoe  well ;  the  pol 
ful.  It  was  painful  to  me  to 
tricked  out  like  grown  people, 
To  take  children  out  of  their  < 
whole  of  their  future. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
head  that  I  did  not  properly  ap 
Philadelphia,  and  took  upon  hi 
on  the  subject  of  this  college,  a 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  wori 
institutions  were  to  be  met  wit 
France.  But  no,  not  wholly  si 
tutions  in  Europe  which  were  i 
Lcan  one,  which  was  vastly  su 
show  me. 

I  felt  myself  indescribably  ii 
sighing,  bethouffht  mvsplf  r^f  «^i- 
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•iked  me,  wi^i  a  diffident  expresaion,  whether  I  really 
thought  that  the  people  of  Amerioa  were  happier  than 
those  of  Europe? 

After  ao  many  self-conoeited  questions  ahout  America, 
it  was  a  teal  refreshment  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  that  I 
ooald  reply  that  I  helieved  there  was  more  hope  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  in  that  alone  consisted  a  greater  hap- 
pfaiess. 

Spite  of  the  many  examples  1  have  had  of  Amerioim 
oritioism  on  Amerioans,  I  oan  not  deny  being  sometimea 
reminded  of  the  words  of  an  Englishman :  "  I  will  not  say 
that  the  Americans  do  not  do  many  great  things,  but  they 
are  not  done  in  a  heroic  way.  And  it  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  that  which  this  people  need  moat  to 
make  them  really  great,  is  a  high-minded  dissatisfaotioii 
with  themselves." 

Bat  is  this  to  be  found  among  Englishmen  or  Freneh- 
men?  Is  it  possessed  by  any  nation  excepting  in  its  no- 
blest TepresentatiTes?  And  such  are  not  wanting  here, 
aa  I  know  by  freqaent  experienoe. 

The  illumination  of  the  pnblio  buildings  in  the  evening 
at  Saratoga  was  tastefal.  The  supper  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ball  showed  care  and  good  taste.  Onr  sweet 
Vermont  flower,  Miss  N.,  was  nnable — more  was  the  pity 
— to  be  with  ns  this  evening.  I  took  leave  of  her  and  her 
father  with  regret,  very  sorry  not  to  he  able  to  accept  his 
invitatioa  to  be  present  with  him  at  a  grand  lynod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  whidi  will  be  held  next  month  in 
Haina. 

New  Yo*,  September  4Ui. 

Ah!  my  child,  what  a  whirl  of  changing  scones,  ooott- 
pation,  and  engagements  have  not  the  latter  few  days  been ! 
I  could  scarcely  collect  my  faculties,  much  less  take  pen 
qaietly  in  hand,  and  even  now  I  am  writing  on  flying  foot, 
lU  e  Mercary,  if  I  may  so  say,  reedy  to  be  carried  off  at 
%   Homent'a  warning,  m  by  kind  friends.     Neverthelas>t  I 


.,^^  ««Mvi.  AAuuAj  AiAOb  usf  vy  tae 
The  country  around  Lenox 
spired  with  wood -covered  hill 
lakes.     Amid  this  scenery  have 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  their  run 
vited  to  both,  and  I  wished  to  se 
twenty  hours  with  the  exoellen 
Sedgwick  and  her  family,  enjoy 
of  several  agreeable  ladies.     Th 
gentlemen,  indeed,  seemed  to  hi 
this  neighborhood.    But  they  we 
generally  the  case  in  society,  be 
little  circle  are  possessed  of  unc 
tion — several  of  them  endowed  '^ 
a  high  order.     Fanny  Kemble  1: 
she  resides  in  America ;  at  the  p 
gland.    The  scenery  is  beautiful ; 
each  other's  society,  and  life  lact 
number. 

I  am,  in  a  general  way,  struct 
dies,  and  the  scarcity  of  gentler 
lesser  cities  in  the  EastAm  SSfof 
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over  the  stagnation  and  the  heaviness  of  lifoi  which  I  heard 
in  Enrope,  is  repeated  here  also.  It  onght  not  to  be  so 
here,  in  the  young  New  World. 

I  spent  an  extremely  agreeable  day  with  Miss  Sedgwick, 
and  one  evening  with  Hawthorne,  in  an  endeavor  in  oon« 
verse.  Bat,  whether  it  was  his  fault  or  mine,  I  can  not 
say,  bat  it  did  not  sacceed.  I  had  to  talk  by  myself,  and 
at  length  became  quite  dejected,  and  felt  I  know  not  how 
Nevertheless,  Hawthorne  was  evidently  kind,  and  wished 
to  make  me  comfortable — but  we  could  not  get  on  togeth- 
er in  conversation.  It  was,  however,  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  his  beautiful,  significant,  though  not  perfectly  harmo- 
nious head.  The  forehead  is  capacious  and  serene  as  the 
arch  of  heaven,  and  a  thick  mass  of  soft  dark  brown  hair 
beautifully  clustered  around  it;  the  fine,  deep -set  eyes 
glance  from  beneath  well-arched  eyebrows  like  the  dark 
but  clear  lakes  of  the  neighborhood,  lying  in  the  sombre 
bosom  of  mountain  and  forest;  the  nose  is  refined  and  reg- 
ular in  form ;  the  smile,  like  that  of  the  sun  smiling  over 
the  summer  woods ;  nevertheless,  it  has  a  bitter  expres- 
sion. The  whole  upper  part  of  the  countenance  is  clas- 
sically beautiful,  but  the  lower  part  does  not  perfectly  cor- 
respond, and  is  deficient  in  decided  character. 

Immediately  in  front  of  Hawthorne's  house  lies  one  of 
those  small  clear  lakes,  with  its  sombre  margin  of  forest, 
which  characterize  this  district,  and  Hawthorne  seems 
greatly  to  enjoy  the  view  of  it,  and  the  wildly  wooded 
country.  His  amiable  wife  is  inexpressibly  happy  to  see 
him  so  happy  here.  A  smile,  a  word  from  him  conveys 
more  to  her  than  long  speeches  from  other  people.  She 
reads  his  very  soul,  and — "he  is  the  best  of  husbands." 
Rose,  the  youngest  child,  is  still  on  the  mother's  breast. 
Hawthorne's  house  is  a  happy,  quiet  little  abode,  embrac- 
ing a  beautiful  family  life. 

At  the  rural  inn  where  I  was  staying  with  my  friends, 
the  O.'s,  also  resided  as  guests  several  young  girls  for  the 


would  not  reply,  as  an  amiab 
whom  I  had  once  put  the  same 
and  to  see  all  my  friends  happy 
girls  iaaghed,  and  two  of  then 
man  came."    And  this  reply  is  • 
American's  state  of  life  and  fee 
indulged  by  every  one,  enjoying 
ty,  without  compulsion  or  rostr 
likely  to  be  anxious,  or  to  trou 
circumstances  of  their  lives.     Y 
when  ^^the  right  man  comes.' 
girls  he  comes  quite  too  soon ;  a 
in  many  cases  where  they  are 
cease  to  be  children.     I  have  h 
was  married  at  fourteen,  and  tl 
band  to  a  girls'  school. 

I  paid  a  visit  with  my  friends 
community  at  New  Lebanon,  wl 
distant  from  Lenox.  We  were 
assembly;  saw  precisely  the  sai 
and  heard  the  same  kind  of  di.< 
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qaite  destroyed  by  froat.  The  wind  was  keen,  and  full  of 
a  frosty  feeling.  I  never  remember  in  Sweden  to  have 
felt  it  so  cold  in  the  montb  of  Angnst. 

I  went  with  the  O.'s  &om  Lenos  to  New  York  through 
the  beantifal  Hoasatonio  Valley,  the  wonderfolly  pictar- 
esque  and  sometimes  splendidly  gloomy  scenery  of  whJoh 
not  all  the  rattle^  and  the  dost,  and  the  smoke  of  the  rail- 
way conld  prevent  me  from  seeing,  though  I  can  not  say 
enjoying,  so  much  does  the  mind  become  confounded  by 
this  mode  of  traveling. 

Not  for  from  New  York  wo  removed  into  another  train, 
B8  long  as  a  long  street,  and  down  which  we  wandered 
through  lines  of  people,  from  one  carriage  to  another,  be- 
fore we  could  find  places.  This  moving  street  was  a  train 
conveying  certainly  a  thousand  persons.  By  this  we  ar- 
rived at  New  York  ;  nor  was  I  sorry,  with  it,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  American  rail-way  trains.  Excellent  as  they  are 
in  many  respects,  especially  by  the  convenience  they  are 
to  all,  and  by  their  low  prices,  equally  reasonable  to  all, 
they  are  fatiguing  in  a  high  degree.  After  the  first  two 
hours,  there  is  an  end  of  all  pleasure  in  traveling,  and 
one  sinks  into  a  suffering  and  stupid  state ;  one  feeb  one's 
self  not  a  human  being,  but  a  portmanteau,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  can  not  conceive  a  less  beneficial  or  pleaanrabie 
mode  of  traveling.  One  can  not  enjoy  a  moathfol  of 
fresh  air.  If  the  qaantity  of  smoke  and  dust  oonld  bo 
diminished,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  travelera 
The  European  reil-way  trains,  of  which  I  have  any  expe- 
rience, are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  American  in  tiiis 
respect. 

At  New  York  I  parted  with  the  O.'s.  Ah  I  it  was  pain- 
M  for  me  to  part  with  these  friends,  thinking,  probably, 
that  I  might  never  see  him  more — my  kind  physician, 
my  beloved  Uary  Anne,  his  wife  !  And  to  the  last  mo- 
ment they  overwhelmed  me  with  proofs  of  love — I  can 
■ot  call  them  any  thing  else.     Foremost  ammg  them  I 


whioh  are  invalaable  to  tho 
and  which  affect  me  more  tha 
thank  her  for  such  services,  as 
erly-hearted  women,  not  only 
When  I  think  how  their  hand: 
cared  for  me  to  the  most  minul 
press  those  hands  to  my  heart  i 
ways  remember  her  kind,  beam 
eyes,  with  their  glance  so  full 
shall  most  certainly  behold  the 
can  not  be  otherwise.     The  ex| 
not  die. 

^^  There  is  a  natural  body,  anc 
says  St.  Paul. 

Among  the  friends  who  met 
fessor  De  V.,  from  Charlottesvil 
cheerfulness.  His  beautiful  he 
mourning.  His  young  wife,  r 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  hei 
sincerely  grieved  for  him  and  h 

I  spent  some  davs  at  Nnw 
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Balder  mavt  have  been — they  resembled  merely  a  bright 
goldea  line. 

Ura.  G^.  is  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  old  Quaker, 
fsaao  Hopper.  The  daughter  has  inherited  from  the  fa- 
ther that  firm  spirit  of  hnman  love  and  that  ateadfaataess 
of  chareotar  vfaioh  neither  shrinks  nor  tarns  back  from 
any  impediment  on  the  path  which  she  has  resolved  to 
pursue.  A  great  portion  of  her  time  is  ooonpied  in  caring  ' 
for  the  unfortunate,  the  guilty,  and  the  prisoner ;  and  so 
aniversally  known  and  respeoted  is  her  activity  in  these 
respecta,  that  all  prisons,  all  public  benevolent  institntions, 
are  open  to  her,  and  whoever  walks  at  her  side  throogh 
the  abandoned  haunts  of  New  York  may  feel  himself  in 
safety.  Her  bright  and  mild  countenance  is  known  even 
in  the  darkest  places  as  a  messenger  of  light. 

I  went  witB  her  one  day  through  that  part  of  New 
York  called  the  Five  Points,  beoaase  I  wished  to  see  thin 
region,  in  which  the  rudest  and  the  most  degraded  portion 
of  the  population  of  Now  York  were  thronged  together, 
probably  through  the  attraction  which  causes  like  to  seek 
like.  Not  long  ago  it  was  unsafe  for  a  stranger  within 
these  purlieus.  But  the  Uethodists  of  New  York  con- 
ceived the  divinely  bold  idea  of  building  a  church  to  God 
in  the  heart  of  this  central  point  of  vice  and  misery.  They 
hired  a  house,  sent  a  minister  to  reside  there,  established 
«ohools,  work-rooms,  &c.,  which  would  give  ample  space 
for  "  the  other  master."  The  contest  between  good  and 
evil  has  just  begun  in  the  Five  Points,  and  already  sever- 
al signs  betoken  victory. 

The  Five  Points  is  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  New 
York,  and  received  its  name  from  five  streets  which  open 
here  into  a  large  square.  These  streets,  and  especially 
the  sqnare,  are  the  haunts  of  the  extremcst  misery  of  that 
great  city.  Lower  than  to  the  Five  Points  it  ia  not  po8> 
sible  for  &llen  human  nature  to  sink.  Here  are  pnblio 
dena  of  prostitation,  ■when  miserthle  wjauHibwi)  wot^ 

Voh-IL — Ca 


ery.  And  the  old  brewer  of  all 
Evil  One  himself,  has  dominion  t] 
We,  Mrs.  G.  and  myself,  went  a 
where  we  visited  many  hidden  d< 
their  inhabitants.  We  oonsidere 
go  about  here  alone  than  in  com] 
Neither  did  we  meet  any  instance 
civiliiy.  We  saw  young  lads  sil 
bio  with  old  ruffians;  unfortunat 
horrible  diseases;  sickly  children 
tempered  women  quarreling  with 
some  families  also  we  saw,  who 
rather  through  poverty  than  moi 
unabashed,  hardened  crime,  to  th 
the  consequences  of  vice,  are  pa 
without  an  ear  to  listen  to  their  | 
thy  and  without  hope — is  there,  i 
corruption,  festering  and  fermentii 
filth,  rags,  pestilent  air,  every  thinf 
ery;  and  yet  there,  after  all,  I  did 
than  I  had  seen  before  in  Paris,  I 

An*     in     all     lai»rv^&    y»i^i«ka    ««vl«<^««<v   l«««..« 
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ginning  to  comprehend  the  whole  human  being ;  to  dc- 
Telop  itself  in  sofaols,  in  Banitary  wardship,  in  every  kind 
of  inatitntion  which  promotea  the  wholesome  work  of 
Christian  love  on  earth,  both  for  houI  and  body,  and  re- 
peats the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  leper;  "I  will;  be 
then  clean !" 

Prom  the  Old  Brewery  and  its  horrible  figures  we  went 
to  the  Mission  Honse  in  the  square  direotly  opposite,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  missionary,  Hr.  N.,  a 
man  with  a  dark,  bold  eye,  and  that  faith  in  God  which 
can  remove  monntains,  and  with  somewhat  of  that  faith 
also  in  himself  which  may  tend  to  self-deception,  and  to 
the  belief  that  more  is  done  than  is  actually  the  caae. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  hasty  conversions  of  sinners, 
long  accustomed  to  tlie  indulgence  of  besetting  vices,  are 
rare,  and  not  to  be  too  much  relied  npon.  Hypocrisy  w 
also  one  scheme  of  the  old  serpent's. 

In  the  middle  of  the  stinare  of  the  Five  Points  there  is, 
as  in  many  squares  of  New  York,  a  little  green  inclosare 
of  trees  and  bushes.  It  looks,  however,  dry  and  withered ; 
no  careful  hands  water  the  trees  which  attempt  to  put 
forth  foliage,  and  on  the  fencing  around  it  hang  rags  to 
dry. 

It  has  often  struck  me  how  chance,  or  a  mysterious 
foreknowledge,  which,  without  human  consciousness,  con- 
cerns itatAi  with  human  afTairs,  gives  symbolic,  or,  as  it 
were,  prophetic  appellations  to  things,  places,  or  persons 
who  afterward  accomplish  that  which  their  appellations 
seem  to  have  predestined  them  to.  This  I  found  tu  be 
the  caae  with  regard  to  the  Five  Points,  the  Old  Brewery, 
and  the  prison  which  nearly  abuts  npon  this  region.  The 
great  prison  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  called  the  Tombs, 
from  the  massive,  monnmental  style  of  building  employed 
in  it.  The  prison  itself  is  of  granite,  and  in  the  Egyptian 
style — heavy,  bat  magnificent.  A  massive  loffy  granite 
weU,  like  tbe  wall  of  a  fottrass,  BanmnA^  ^Oon  «0Qt^''i& 
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which  stands  tho  [)rii<i>n-hnu^e  lik«  a  vast,  regular.  nia»- 
iv«  Wwk  tii  Imwii  i^ranite.  When  one  stands  withJD  the 
iiiuiinitki-iit  pitrtiib  of  this  wall,  one  aeenu  to  stand  withr 
ill  a  gii;aiili<:  totnb.  And  ao  it  is.  It  given  BtJmittaace 
ti>  the  olfT'Cuaring  of  the  oriminals  of  the  great  city.  Ont 
[>i>rticin  i-unileinnc()  and  executed  here,  another  portipn 
citiivi-yul  hence  to  Blackwell'!!  Island,  where  is  situAted 
th«  Hunse  uf  Correction  prt^r  for  New  York.  Few  are 
thi-y  who  leave  this  place  free,  who  do  not  return  hither 
to  bu  inoro  sovurely  punished  or  to  die.  The  Old  Bww- 
(.Ty  ftirnishes  unceasing  fixxl  for  the  Tombi. 

Hfforu  the  door  of  the  pri^n,  in  the  interior  court,  sat  a 
fine  general,  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  aa  keejier  or  or- 
derly (if  the  prison,  with  diamond  rings  on  hia  lingera,  and 
a  diatnond  breast-pin  in  his  shirt.  Whether  thoy  were 
^cnnine,  T  can  not  say;  they  looked,  however,  as  thoDgh 
t}i>>y  wiTi'j  but  that  tJie  man  himself  was  not  of  geniiiae 
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many  of  these  jailen  looked  aa  if  they  oaght  to  have  heen 
among  the  priaonen,  nay,  erea  looked  much  worse  than 
many  of  them. 

I  ooold  not  but  be  greatly  soqiriiad  at  the  disorder 
whitdi  preTftiled  in  the  great  priaoii  of  the  men,  \^oh  u 
hailt  of  an  elliptical  form,  with  a  gallery  rnnning  in  front 
of  &e  oells.  The  prisoners  wen  walking  aboat,  talking, 
smoking  oigars,  while  dealers  in  oigars  and  other  wares 
were  wending  aboat  freely  among  them.  Many  of  the 
oells  were  ooenpied  1^  two  prisoners.  There  were  several 
oondemoed  prisoners— two  ooodemned  to  deadi.  I  asked 
one  of  these,  who  was  a  meo  of  aome  little  «daeation,  how 
be  Hah  himself  in  prison  ?  "  Oh,"  replied  he,  with  bitter 
irony,  '*  as  well  as  any  one  can  do  who  has  every  moment 
of  the  twenty-four  honrs  his  sentence  of  death  before  his 
eyes;"  and  he  showed  me  a  paper  pasted  on  the  W&ll,  on 
which  might  be  read,  badly  written,  the  day  and  honr  when 
he  was  to  be  hanged.  The  prisoners  were  mnob  more  po- 
lite and  agreeable  to  us  than  the  gentlemen  on  duty  had 
been.  Some  of  them  seemed  pleased  by  our  visit,  and 
thanked  as,  and  talked  in  a  oordial  manner. 

While  we  were  there,  a  drnnken  old  man  was  broa^t 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  prison.  The  msnner  in  whioh 
he  was  carried  in  and  thrown  into  the  eelt  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  ooarseness.  I  was  the  whole  time  in  one  con- 
tinued state  of  amazement  that  a  prison  in  the  United 
States-^the  )»isons  of  which  coaatty  have  been  so  highly 
praised  in  Europe— shonid  present  such  scenes  and  be  in 
snob  a  condition.  But  the  oity  of  New  York,  like  the  pris- 
ons of  New  York,  are  not  the  specimens  by  whioh  Amer- 
ican cities  and  prisons  should  be  jndged.  The  prison  of 
Philadelphia  was  very  unlike  this. 

We  fonnd  the  condition  of  the  female  portion  of-ihe 
Tombs  very  unlike  that  of  the  males.  Here  a  woman 
had  sway,  and  she  was  one  of  those  genial,  powerful  char- 
aot«n uriiich  can  oiMtte  around  them  «1M;w4».^A^«%^t^ 


..  _  -_~.a>aw«w       «••«« 


oppose  her.     Many  seemed  to 
and  she  seemed  to  regard  man 
dren  rather  than  as  criminals ; 
tioiilar,  with  tliose  who  were  ii 

'<  Oh,  Miss  Foster  !  oh,  Mi 
soarcely  half  conscious  woman, 
cell  from  a  fit  of  drunkenness, ' 

''  Yes,  that  you  are,  you  po 
ter,  and  went  compassionately 
extreiflely  uneasy  position  into 
drunken  sleep. 

When  she  entered  the  cells,  i 
as  to  a  guardian  and  a  friend.  < 
imprisoned  many  times,  and  hn 
ness,  but  who  always,  during  t 
ment,  had  behaved  in  the  most 
become  so  attached  to  Miss  Fos 
allowed  always  to  remain  in  pri 
sist  Miss  Foster.  This  had  be 
she  was  very  useful  to  Miss  Fos 

One  room  in  the  prison  is 
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ing  and  making  distarbances  in  tJie  atreots  daring  the 
night.  One  of  thetse,  a  very  yonng  and  pretty  woman, 
wept  bitterly.  Urs.  G-.  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  asked 
her  whether  she  wonld  not  come  into  the  Home  (mean- 
ing the  Home  in  New  York  for  ftitlen  women),  and  there 
be  welt  oared  for,  and  reoeive  instrucftion,  and  afterward 
be  placed  in  service  with  some  respectable  family.  -  She 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  whole  thing  was  ar- 
ranged. Aa  soon  as  her  five  days  of  imprisonment  had 
expired,  she  was  to  be  received  into  the  Home.  Thns  is 
tiie  lost  sheep  soogfat  for  among  the  tombo,  and  brought 
again  under  the  care  of  the  GixkI  Shepherd  and  bis  faith- 
foi  servants. 

The  same  question  was  put  by  Mni.0.  to  anotiieT  yonng 
wwnan,  a  handsome  but  wild  Irish  girl.  She  replied  soom- 
fiilly,  •'  No!  she  would  not  go  to  such  a  [ritoe!"  ""Why 
not?"  inquired  Urs.  G-.,  smiling  kindly ;  "  is  it  not  a  good 
place  f*  "  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  a  very  good  plaoe,  very  good, 
hot — ^yet  I  won't  go  there." 

That  wild  spirit  evidently  required  a  long  trial  yet  be- 
fore it  would  yield. 

There  also  were  two  young  negro  women :  I  asked  one 
if  she  were  a  Christian. 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  she. 

"Have  you  not  heard  of  Christ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"Don't  you  love  Wm?" 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  him,  but — I  have  seen  many  things;  I 
can  not  become  a  Christian." 

"But  why  not,  if  you  love  Christ?" 

"  I  have  been  servant  with  many  Christians ;  I  have 
seen  many  things :  I  can  not  turn  to  a  Christian." 

She  would  give  no  other  reason. 

During  our  conversation  with  these  women,  I  coald  not 
but  observe  that  they  were  attentive,  and,  as  it  were, 
stmok  by  every  rational  word  which  ww  «^V.«6.  WGbsiki. 


large  ooort  which  surrounded  th 
and  among  them  a  boy  of  about  t 
^*  What  had  he  done,  to  be  a  pr 
<^ Nothing,"  was  the  reply;  bu 
night  in  the  streets,  lying  now  he; 
not  give  any  account  of  a  residen 
know  what  to  do  with  him,  they  1: 
er,  where  he  had  been  for  a  long  1 
with  the  little  boy,  many  of  the  pr 
us,  all  speaking  kind  words  to  tin 
greatly.  I  saw  tears  flow  from  tl 
lady  over  the  neglected  motherle 
softly  promise  to  take  charge  of  h 
him  out 

While  we  were  thus  standing 
movement  in  the  court.  The  gat 
and  the  words  '^  The  Black  Mari 
passed  through  the  crowd.  And  in 
of  the  prison  court  a  large  sort  of 
van,  painted  red,  and  drawn  by  twt 
vehicle  which  each  day  fetched  fn 
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came  boys,  and  women,  and  men,  many  of  them  reaem* 
Uing  the  personages  of  the  Old  Brewery.  They  disap- 
peared within  the  prison,  and  the  vehicle  was  then  im- 
mediately refilled  with  a  new  load,  who  were  now  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  Tombs  to  the  Hoase  of  Correctioo  on 
Blackwell's  Island. 

We  were  shown  within  the  court  the  place  where  qrim 
inals  are  exeented. 

Before  I  leave  the  Tombs,  I  mnst  give  a  parting  glance 
at  Miss  Foster — that  living,  genial,  bright  form  among 
the  Tombs ;  for  her  face,  her  cordiality,  her  patience,  and 
good  humor,  the  vigorous  strength  and  perseverance  with 
which  she  has  lived  for  many  years  among  the  popnlation 
of  the  Tombs,  was  a  heart-strengthening  sight.  She  had, 
within  the  court  of  the  female  prison,  had  a  little  floweiw 
garden  laid  oat  and  planted  with  flowers ;  and  imgaoaetto 
difiused  its  fragrance  around,  geraniums  were  in  blossom, 
and  Provence  roses  in  bud :  to  such  prisoners  as  bdiaved 
well,  or  were  very  much  cast  down,  she  gave  some  of 
these  flowers.  I  received  from  her  hand  a  Provence  rose- 
bud, which  I  have  kept  in  memory  of  her,  and  the  hope 
of  the  Tombs;  for  within  these  Tombs  I  had  beheld  the 
work  of  resurrection. 

Yet  still  I  had  received  a  gloomy  impression  from  them. 
And  I  heard  that  in  the  great  prison  of  Sing-Sing,  dark 
scenes  and  abuse  in  the  ward^ip  of  the  prisoners  have 
lately  occurred.  The  society  for  the  visiting  of  prisoners, 
of  which  Isaac  Hopper  is  a  member,  has  within  a  short 
period  revealed  several  such  facts.  This  society  exercises 
a  salutary  control  over  the  wardens  of  prisons,  and  their 
conduct  and  government,  and  it  performs  its  work  without 
hostility  or  opposition. 

The  fidlowing  day,  in  ocmipany  with  lbs.  G.,  I  visited 
the  institution  for  poor  or  orphan  chiklren,  on  Randall's 
Island,  a  salubrious  and  excellent  locale  for  the  purpose. 
Here  were  large  houses  for  the  children,  and  a  Ut^fi  hoa* 
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i.ii.ii  lor  t]»:  ^-.'■W  ai i::  tliein,  and  all  wu-^  in  the  hi::i:..-i 

ili-L'ti'i:  itiI'tIv.  ii'Ml.  anil  in  g»o>l  cuaiiilkni  as  ivsu:-pi 
xiitwarii  iii:iiuiL'--iii'*iii  :  unt  mi  u'itli  regard  lu  the  inwarJ. 
Anion:!  iW'X-  I'll  "T  tu'i'lvchuDdTeilchiJilren,  there  lacke.l 
Hint  hi  1:1  '(f  iii<iiti<:rly  women.  The  children  were  well 
ki'i'i.  Ijiit  like  luiii^liiiicif  in  a  inanuTactory;  they  proJuci'il 
r>[i  iity  mind  u  aiirrowful  iinpre^aiun;  although  their  spirii 

■  if  lil'i;  WHS  nut  ili->tr<>ycd,  ihey  could  be  unruly  enough 
>iiiiii:tiiiit.'s.  Till--  auperintcmlcnt,  n'liom  I  saw  sitiin;; 
iiiiniDi;  l>ri>:litly-M-oiirrd  cup]ier  kettles,  produced  upoann: 
htX'"'lf  llii!  i-tl'rrt  '<(  a  ciippiT  vf-iael,  :!iit  hard  and  dismal 

■  lid  fhis  liHik,  Hot  in  the  k-ust  liku  Hisa  Foster.  And  a 
Jli-ss  I'nsur,  [iti.l  many  such  aa  her,  are  so  neces-sary  for 
\iw  luotlKT  ^Yllrll•'r:j  and  educators  of  such  poor  children 
us  ilic.-u!  Ill-re,  it  in  trnc,  thure  u  one  warni-heartnl 
and  bi-ni-voli-iil  \v»iiiiin;  Wt  a^u  and  increasing  ill  health 
linvt!  disaliji'il  lur  lor  activity.  The  copper-madam  was 
aUu  »M  »]iil  <lri.'.l-ui>  enou-h  1 
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der  to  3ee  these  little  OTeatarea  sa  devoid  of  all  means  of 
enjoyment  aod  pastime,  because  "  they  break  their  play- 
things." And  if  they  do,  what  ia  that  in  compariaon  with 
tile  biankness  and  deadoess  of  life  which  they  are  now 
redooed  to,  and  which  must  convert  them  into  idiota  if  it 
is  long  oontiDded  thus  ? 

There  were  at  the  Deaconess's  institation  at  Kaisers- 
worth  children  also  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  bnt  how 
oheerfbl  and  animated  they  were,  each  and  all  ooonpied 
with  games  or  little  playthings  which  did  not  require  eye> 
sight.  All  could  sing  cheerful  and  beautifal  eonge,  and 
gentle  sisters,  the  deaconesses,  took  motherly  charge  of 
them. 

These  institutions  on  Randall's  Island  as  little  corre- 
sponded with  that  which  one  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  Ohristian  mind  and  power  of  the  New  World  as  the 
prison  of  New  .York.  The  mismanagement  of  tiie  prison- 
ers is  chargeable  upon  the  meri,  that  of  the  children  upon 
the  women. 

The  Houses  of  Correction  on  Blaokwell'a  Island  are  cel- 
ebrated for  being  well  managed,  and  for  fully  acoompliah- 
lug  their  intention,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  vis- 
ited them ;  but  Marcus  S.  and  W.  H.  Ghanning  had  in- 
vited me  to  a  meeting  of  the  North  American  Phalanstery, 
and  this  was  what  I  conld  not  by  any  means  negleot. 
On  the  39th,  therefore,  I  left  New  York  in  company  with 
nhanning. 

It  was  an  indesoribahly  beautiful  day.  The  softest 
breezes  wafted  ua  from  New  York  to  the  shore  of  New 
Jersey.  Here  we  were  met  by  the  wagon  of  the  Phalan- 
stery, and  joined  by  vorioos  persona  from  other  placet 
who  were  all  baund  on  a  viait  to  the  Phalanstery. 

Very  different  soenea,  and  very  different  faces  to  those 
I  had  just  seen  in  New  York  met  na  here. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  tittle,  dark  wooded  gorge  which 
serves  as  a  sort  of  portal  to  the  territory  of  the  harmonviQA 


graDt  aroor.  we  were  met  in  the  p 
young  people,  and  even  by  some  e) 
green  gaWands  and  flowers.  It  v 
and  the  gayecit  procession  which  ca 
passed  along  we  saw  a  group  o 
standing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  h 
mense  water-melon.     It  was  just  i 

ICarcns  S.  had,  during  last  year 
little  house  at  the  Phalanstery,  ir 
with  his  fiamily,  the  good  air  and 
summer.  The  family  lived  here  b 
their  meals  at  the  Phalanstery.  1 
at  Rose  Cottage,  my  own  room  in  tl 
and  I  now  accompanied  them  to 
stery. 

Dinner  was  spread  on  small,  sep 
fourteen  in  number,  in  a  very  la 
windows  in  two  sides :  the  freshes 
these  lofty  windows.  At  the  botton 
a  well-executed  bat  somewhat  fai 
Phalansterian  Association  in  its  pe 
and  abovfl  thiM  wArA  fViA  wnrr^^    «  T 
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be  eaay  to  hdq.  The  dishes  were  simple,  bat  roiuarkably 
exoellent  and  well-served.  There  wa3  neither  wine,  nor 
the  drinking  of  toasts,  nor  yet  songs,  but  a  oheerfnl,  soft 
murmur  of  kindly  conversing  voioea  was  heartl  uninter* 
ruptedly  during  the  whole  meal,  and  mingled  itself  with 
the  pleasantly  fanning  breestes,  with  the  sight  of  all  those 
cheerful,  healthy  countenances,  and  those  lovely  young 
people  who  floated  round  the  tables  like  beautiful,  benefi* 
oent  ministering  spirits,  all  united  to  make  this  meal-time 
more  festal  than  any  could  be  with  sparkling  Champagne 
and  musia 

A  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  Phalanstery 
since  I  had  been  there  two  years  before.  A  new  house 
had  been  built,  and  besides  tiie  large  hall  they  then  had, 
another  had  been  erected  called  ^'  The  Little  Joy."  The 
kitchen  had  been  furnished  with  steam  apparatus  for  cook- 
ing, which  was  a  great  saving  not  only  of  time  and  labor, 
but  of  expense,  boUi  in  cooking  and  washing,  llr.  Arnold, 
formerly  the  minister  and  farmer,  was  now  the  President 
of  the  Phalanstery,  and  his  constructive  brain  had  made 
itself  useful  as  regarded  the  introduction  of  many  exoel- 
lent practical  arrangements.  The  members  of  the  associ- 
ation had  now  increased  to  one  hundred  persons,  and  many 
familiob  had  erected  small  dwellings  around  the  principal 
buildings,  where  they  lived,  probably  in  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  Phalanstery  as  the  family  of  my  friends, 
and  watching  with  great  interest  the  development  of  the 
institution. 

After  dinner  the  company  assembled  in  the  park,  be- 
neath some  large,  shadowy  trees  ;  large  baskets  of  melons 
were  carried  thither,  with  which  the  people  were  splendid- 
ly regaled.  I  have  never  seen  any  where  such  an  abund- 
ance of  melons ;  they  were  here  by  hundreds ;  nor  have  I 
ever  tasted  any  so  good,  sweet,  juicy,  and  fine-flavored. 
The  Canteloup-melons  were  especially  remarkable.  The 
soil  in  this  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  New  Jersey^ 
is  celebrated  for  the  productiou  o{  (lu^  ^xxuVk 
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I  ffpeat  ihif-e,  iiay»  st  tlie  Hbalanatery,  amid  a  varieqr 
orsoenetf,  many  of  which  greatly  intGrcsl^tJ  iu».  Pormmit 
among  tht;B<;  1  plaue  •  meeting,  wliioh  was  hruught  abmit 
by  Clianning,  for  thn  consideration  of  tho  ancini  positina 
of  woman,  and  what  it  requires ;  her  ttulferiiig»,  their 
oaose^  and  the  moons  tor  avorting  them.  Thi)  assembly' 
coiiiii:4led  of  about  twonly  women,  anil  of  thiMe  men  whom 
they  invited.  It  was  an  nsuutnbiy  nf  thtMightfiil,  geotlo 
coiuitenances.  The  offioa  of  spokesman  wan  anaflimotuily 
a;jaigned  to  C'lianning.  He  opened,  therefore,  the  m«0tin^ 
with  a  reprej^entstion  of  those  sulTcrings  which  may  belall 
a  woman  through  the  noblest  and  the  bent  ftart  of  her  na- 
ture, under  the  existing  Btato  of  society.  I  listened  to  him 
with  feetiogs  which  I  have  ditliciilty  in  describing. 

"Is  it  possible,"'  thought  I,  "is  it  really  troe,  that  I  hear 
a  man  thus  aware  of,  thus  uriderntund  tho  stgha,  the  ag- 
ony, the  yearnings  which  I  myself,  dnring  a  greater  poN 
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Aa  I  oast  my  eyed  aroarul,  they  fell  upoa  a  picture,  the 
only  one  in  the  loiini ;  it  \raa  a  beautiful  engraving,  repre- 
senting the  dance  of  the  houra  around  the  flower-atrewn 
oar  of  Time.  I  thought  of  Geijer,  in  the  prophetic  vieions 
and  dreams  in  which  this  true  seer  beheld  the  advance  of 
the  new  time,  and  hailed  it  with  rejoicing  shwtly  befora 
he  quitted  thi:j  earthly  acene.  Oh !  that  he  had  been  here ; 
that  he  had  heard  and  seen  the  time  here  arrived  of  which 
he  had  dreamed  and  spoken  so  rapturonaly,  nninteliig^ly 
to  many,  yet  not  so  to  me,  in  his  last  moments.  The 
memory  of  him— of  the  past  j  the  impreaaion  of  the  pres- 
ent, of  the  future,  took  hold  npon  me  with  almost  orer- 
whelming  power. 

Exoepting  the  apeeoh  of  Channing,  the  meeting  did  not 
prodnce  any  thing  which  remaioed  in  my  memory.  The 
sabjecta  which  were  here  toaohed  upon  will  be  still  fnrtJier 
parsned  and  developed  at  the  great  Woman'a  CmTention 
which  will  be  held  in  the  banning  of  October,  at  Wor- 
oester,  in  Hassaohasetts,  and  which  will  be  attended  by 
many  of  the  members  now  here  preaent,  my  frienda,  Har- 
ens  and  Rebecca,  among  the  rest.  They  wish  me  also  to 
be  there,  and  I  would  very  gladly,  bnt  on  the  13th  instant 
I  most  leave  America  for  Europe.  I  must  see  England 
on  my  return,  and  I  ahould,  in  thaf  case,  be  too  long  de- 
tained from  home. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  woman's  position  in  soci- 
ety, and  Women's  Rights'  Ctmventions,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  them.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  latter,  because 
they  oanse  many  facts,  and  many  good  thoughts  to  become 
public.  I  rejoice  at  the  nobility  and  prudence  with  which 
many  female  speakers  stand  forth ;  at  the  profonnd  troths, 
vrorthy  of  all  consideration,  which  many  of  them  ntter;  at 
the  depth  of  woman's  experience  of  life,  her  suBeringa,  and 
yearninga,  which  through  them  come  to  light;  I  rejoice 
and  am  amazed  to  see  ao  many  distingniahed  men  aym- 
pathize  in  this  movement,  end  sapp(»t  the  women  in  thflu 


But  I  do  not  rejoice  at  som* 
measures  and  steps  which  have  1 
joice  at  the  tone  of  acousatioa  an 
and  then  been  assumed  in  the  C4 
expressions  less  noble  and  beauti 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
heaven  of  the  new  morning  are  1 
parison  with  the  vast  and  pure  pa 
tions  are  good,  because  they  giv> 
new  moment  of  life  in  the  oommt 
a  sifting  wind  separating  the  chafl 
will,  if  rightly  conducted,  hasten  c 
if  otherwise,  they  will  retard  it     '. 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  oountr] 
proach  of  a  time,  of  which  Hoses  a 

words, 

"  The  daughters  ent 

And  if  you  should  say,  as  you  on( 
on  this  subject, 

"  Then  all  the  wrong-headed  y\ 
corps  will  be  disfirraced !" 
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muoity.  Neither  does  one  ever  bear  of  qoarrela  between 
the  men  and  women,  of  disuaioa  and  aeparatioa  between 
married  oonples.  With  affectioiiat«ly  oonoeded  privileges, 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  difiqniet  is  generally  appeased. 
The  power  of  reason  and  affaotion  obtain  greater  power. 
ThougbtfulDess  and  gentleoesa  are  the  distingnishii^  ieat- 
Dres  of  these  free  women." 

A  oaae  of  deoinioa  by  general  vote  in  the  Fb^anstery 
has  jnst  lately  proved  in  a  striking  manner  the  good  infla- 
enoe  of  the  pnre  spirit  and  morala  of  home  on  the  affairs 
of  the  OMnmnnity,  through  its  direct  inflaenoe  from  the 
heart  and  oentre  of  the  borne. 

"  The  Crania,"  Taoitiu  tells  aa,  "  on  important  oooaaionB 
Bommoned  a  aeleot  auembly  of  women  into  the  oonnoila, 
and  their  voioe  gave  the  final  deoisioo." 

When  the  female  oonsciouanesi  of  life  beoomes  that 
vhioh  it  may  be  in  onr  time,  its  inflaenoe  must  be  most 
beneficial  in  the  oonnoiis  of  the  coounnnity.  As  it  is,  this 
is  now  deprived  of  that  fmctifying  life  which  hehtnga  to 
the  sphere  of  the  mother,  and  the  home  does  not  now  eda- 
c«te  oitizens  and  oitizeneaaes. 

Not  that  I  imagine  a  new  and  better  state  of  things 
wonld  bring  forth  perfection.  Ah  \  no  one  can  have  ar- 
rived at  fifty  without,  both  from  one's  own  ahortcominga 
and  those  of  others,  being  too  well  aoqaainted  with  hu- 
man imperfeotion  to  believe  that  every  thing  is  to  become 
perfeot  upon  earth ;  but  somewhat  better  they  will  be  nev- 
ertheless, when  they  who  are  the  mothers  and  fostsr-moth- 
era  of  the  human  race  become  aa  good  and  aa  wise  as  the 
light  of  an  extended  sphere  of  life  oan  moke  them — when 
that  fountain  of  light  with  which  the  Creator  has  endow- 
ed their  nature  can  flow  forth  unimpeded,  and  difihae  its 
living  waters  within  the  home  and  social  life. 

I  can  not  see  it  otherwise.  I  believe  that  this  deveh^ 
ment  of  liberty  is  the  profoundest  and  the  moat  vital  prin- 
oiple  upon  whioh  the  regeneration  of  society  depends^  aod. 
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ii|M>ti  wliiHi  til'-  cr-'atiicsfl  «iicl  the  happiofss  t'f  the  Sew 
\V..rl.l  .Ifpi'iuis. 

•■  '/'/(/'  ilitrkii'sx  (if  the  mother  easts  i/n  gloom  orer  fhf 
tliil'l :  fhv  rliiinirss  of  the  mothtr  casts  its  light  over  the 
vhiiii  fnim  miteriilinn  to  generatioR." 

It.  \s  in  tliLs  ootiviction  that  I  will  uttito  myself  to  the 
Ciiiivt'iirinn,  ami  siiy  with  it, 

"Stni;  uiilu  the  Lord  a  new  song;  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
all  tli'^  .-anil.'- 

Ami  iii>w  niiitin  i«  (ho  Plialanstory. 

In  llift  itvt'.iiin^  (if  t!ho  suooud  day  after  onr  arriTal,  there 
wiis  II  littii-  pliiY  (inil  a  ball.  A  lively  little  piece,  bnt with- 
out any  verj-  ]iriir<)iin<J  meaning,  was  acted  very  well  by  a 
iiuinbiT  uf  the  ymng  jieopln.  Many  of  the  yoang  ladies 
iiiiiiti!  thi-ir  ii]i|ii'iirnnce  at  tho  ball  in  the  »(>-called  Bloomer 
<':<)Htnii)e,  timt  is  to  say,  short  dresacs  made  to  the  throat, 
ami  tr.iw.ser'.      Tliis  costume,  which  is,  in  reality,  much 
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tiful  groDps  of  waiters  at  the  first  day's  dinner,  I  asked 
them,  one  after  the  other,  if  they  were  happy  in  their  life 
at  this  place.  They  replied  unanimously  that  they  could 
not  ima^e  themselves  happy  ander  other  oironmstanoes. 
Life  appeared  to  them  rich  and  beantifol.  How  many 
young  people  in  the  home  of  the  Old  Wnrld  ooald  gire  the 
same  reply  ? 

Among  the  ladies  now  memhers  of  the  association  was 
nne  still  young,  without  beaaty,  but  with  a  lofty,  intel- 
lectual forehead.  The  mind  had  pondered  within  this 
forehead  upon  the  unjust  distribution  of  human  lota — 
upon  the  disproportion  between  the  longings  which  she 
felt  within  herself  and  that  portion  in  life  which  was  hers, 
as  a  young  woman  of  weak  health  and  small  means.  She 
dwelt  on  these  thoughts  and  this  state  of  life  until  she  be- 
came also  insane.  Rigid,  evangelioal  relatione  of  hers  oonn- 
seled  her  "to  bear  her  cross  1"  She  came  hither.  Here 
she  was  reoefved  by  love  and  freedom— the  most  invigor- 
ating atmosphere  both  for  soul  end  body.  Her  being  ex- 
panded and  unfolded  itself  like  a  drooping  flower.  That 
life  of  social  love,  and  that  taste  for  fellow  -  citizenship 
which  lay  fettered  within  her,  liberated  itaelf,  and  she  soon 
became  one  of  the  moat  active  members  of  the  little  oom- 
munity,  devoting  herself  to  the  oultivatioo  of  the  garden, 
and  to  the  care  of  its  fruits  and  flowers.  She  is  now  a 
universal  &vorite  in  the  little  community,  and  is  there 
only  addressed  by  some  appellation  of  endearment,  ex- 
pressive of  the  general  bve  for  her,  and  her  afTeotionate 
activity  for  all. 

I  set  one  evening  in  her  little  room,  listening  to  the 
simple  and  affecting  history  of  her  former  inward  strug- 
gle and  her  present  happiness.  That  little  room  was  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  prison  cell;  it  had  bare,  white- 
washed walls,  but  a  large  window  which  afforded  light 
end  air.  We  sat  upon  a  very  comfortable  sofa,  and  the 
ootaioe  and  angles  of  the  room  were  oovered  from  floor  to 


with  lore,  had  heen  eooton 
iKiund  together  one  with  a 
beanty  of  aaeh  was  mads  a 
fanfeaatie  nmldiag  of  jwikm 
ofgiUiag. 

Mjr  oonvaraatioii  in  mUs  litt 
fsae  I  wkhfld  hjr  aoy  heiiig  oal 
\  aipaetaat  young  gnria  danoe  the 

On  Sunday  Channing  gnva  a 
lationdup  of  ralighm  and  the  « 
■hip  hotwoen  the  inwaid  and  the 
riflh  hi  Chffiatian  oonaoknuneMy  t 
wanting  bat  that  praminenoa  al 
the  constant  point  of  thia  oonaoi 
cjf  and  of  the  oommnnioation  oi 
prayefi  that  wonderful  tpeakuig 
heaTon. 

In  the  oToning,  which  was  b 
Mafous  and  Eddy  a  green  hill  i 
Phalanstery,  which  is  called  fr 
Loaf  Hill.    We  had  a-—^ 
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ooimtry,  aim  at  prodaoing  the  model  oommnaity  on  earth, 
a  perfect  state  of  social  life.  They  oall  this  oommnnity 
the  Harmonians,  and  place  it  above  ike  old  one,  in  which 
the  members  graduate  merely  in  artificial  coltnre ;  theb 
efforts  are  pincipally  directed  toward  the  spiritaal,  the 
natural,  which,  in  its  fall  state  of  ontture,  will  lead  to  a 
perfect,  and  in  all  respects  harmoniously  developed  social 
state. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  various  talents 
and  natural  gifts,  upon  the  development  of  which  the  full 
development  of  the  community  principally  depends,  can 
not  here  attain  to  the  depth  and  ftdlness  which  is  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose.  A  small  community  can  scarcely 
furnish  scope  sufficient  for  the  many  dissimilar  powers, 
and  these— but  I  will  not  say  more  on  this  subject.  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  fully  possessed  of  it,  and  that  the  objections 
which  I  might  make  could  be  met  by  the  answer  of  the  ex- 
tended sphere  of  the  nursery,  which  I  have  here  seen.  I 
will  rather  adhere  to  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  I  un- 
derstand with  my  whole  heart,  which  makes  the  institution 
dear  to  me,  and  which,  I  am  certain,  forms  a  transition 
point  in  its  life  and  activity  as  regards  the  life  of  humanity. 

It  is  a  work  of  Christian  human  love.  It  aims  at  pre- 
paring every  man  and  every  woman  for  a  harmonious  d^ 
velopment,  conformably  to  tiieir  innermost  being,  by  means 
of  a  harmonious  social  life,  in  which  all  shall  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  all,  and  all  enjoy  the  fruits  of  GKkI's 
rich  and  beautiful  earth.  It  enforces  that  object  in  indi- 
vidual activity  at  which  it  aims  publicly  in  the  great  com- 
munity. It  is  a  forerunner  and  a  prophet.  The  prophets 
of  old  were  stoned,  and  are  dead. 

And  their  voices  sound  even  now  upon  earth.  The 
community  of  the  Phalanstery,  as  I  beheld  it  here,  with 
its  sound  kernel  of  pious  and  earnest  working  members, 
with  its  surrounding  garland  of  intellectual,  devoted  look- 
ers-on, is  a  product  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  lov0|  and  it  aima 
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at  making  thia  a  vital  pimai^  of  MoW  lifak    U  is  am 

uprig'ht  and  a  noble  emkMvor.' ''  ■ 

And  the  kiogdom  of  GodisaMkHded  bjr  mA-«ndanan. 
Uay  oDe  and  all  be  faitUid  is  thw  )Mrt.  Ami  OmM 
the  Phalanstery,  evoa  in  thn  ito  wntrahtad  fwm,  boaane 
one  of  the  earth'i  "  enj^ma  pii;dm,"  yet  it  will  not  be  m 
in  the  hutory  of  the  naw  MBmani^,  naithor  in  Uiftt  of 
the  house  of  G-od. 

For  my  put,  I  feel  ODnvinwd  tkat  Dmn  rbbU  aomalist 
oomiDanitiea  will  not  mfi^mn  tlwaiaelni  loogorlkuithajr 
are  saiitaiiied  by  the  mm*  apiiita  who  infoM  into  tinoi 
their  eaei^tio  life  of  km.  Than  probabljr  their  wotk 
will  fall  to  pieoes.  B&k  if  they,  doHng  a  abort  ■Daoeaaftil 
period,  exhibit  that  whioh  aooial  hnmanity  may  lieBuoie 
when  all  shall  be  inflneneed  by  a  noble  and  banofiaort  ipiF- 
it,  and  possessing  all  thaw  roatoial  advutagw  which  u- 
Booiated  life  affords,  than  they  will  not  have  E 
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The  following  momiag  Chanaing  was  to  leave.  Ailer 
breakfast,  therefore,  we  walked  into  the  park  for  quiet 
conversation.  We  met  several  people  who  would  gladly 
have  exchaoged  a  w<ml  with  the  beloved  teaoher,  yet  none 
interrupted  us,  none  disturbed  us.  I  saw  a  lady  sitting 
reading  under  a  shady  tree;  she  sat  aa  quietly  there  as 
in  her  own  room :  so  much  is  the  {»ivat«  circle  respected 
by  the  members  of  the  Phalanstery. 

Among  the  varied  scenes  of  these  last  few  days  waa 
one  of  a  somnambnle,  of  that  kind  which  is  called  a  me- 
'  diuM,  t.  e.,  a  person  who,  in  the  magnetic  state,  is,  or  be- 
lieves himself  to  be,  en  rapport  with  a  deceased  &iend  or 
connection,  and  delivers  communications  from  him.  This 
medium  was  a  pretty  young  girl  (not  a  member  of  the 
Phalanstery),  and  the  spirit  that  was  said  to  converse  with 
her  was  that  of  her  father. 

About  twenty  persons,  myself  being  one  of  the  number, 
sat  round  a  table,  all  forming  a  chain  by  the  contact  of 
the  hands  ;  hymns  were  sung  to  cheerful  tunes.  WHhin 
a  very  short  time  the  young  girl  became  suddenly  pale, 
her  head  sank,  and  her  features  grew  livid  and  rigid  al- 
most as  in  death.  This  lasted  for  a  few  minotes,  daring 
which  the  singing  was  continued.  The  young  gjrl  then 
awoke  with  convulsive  movements,  and  immediately  aft- 
erward began,  with  convulsive  rapidity,  to  pass  her  fin- 
gers over  ^e  letters  of  a  large  alphabet  which  lay  before 
her,  and  in  which  she  pointed  out  letters  which  were 
written  down  by  other  persons,  and  thus  words  and  sen- 
tences were  put  together.  Questions  which  were  put  to 
the  iiomnambule  were  answered  in  the  same  manner,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  there  was  no  deception ;  nevertheless, 
the  answers  which  she  gave  showed  evidently  that  the 
spirit  with  which  she  stood  en  rapport  was  not  very  much 
wiser  than  we  poor  inquiries  mortals.  She  had  been  ex- 
tremely attached  to  the  deceased  father,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  hts  death  thatt  she  fell  into  this  singnlur  con- 
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ditian.  The  nnMwi*r.'(  sliowwl  indeed  a  para  spiritnst  lifn, 
but  nut  nny  thing  sdp«rn»tnr«lly  bo.  Tho  M-hoIe  KDDe 
tnt«rost«d  me.,  but  |ir()(laoed  a  painful  impressioa  oo  Ohan* 
ningi  whoMS  pur;^.  sptritnni  natore  is  dinplraiwid  hj  tbcn 
juggling  or  uhrinrrnal  spiritual  daalingH. 

There  arc  in  theUnlt«d  RUtmat  thin  tim«,4t!ipeolBtlyia 
the  North,  a  f^tiat  nnmber  of  <dairTorantM  of  all  gmde}; 
BntI  nmiliunis,  "^piritnal  ICDookiiii^,"  aiHl  many  nihor 
dark  epiritunl  phunomena  belong  to  tkn  onlsr  of  tha  ilav. 
Thfly  nro  tutuUy  ntjcetod  by  many,  but  earnft»tty  aeoppfnl 
by  others.  I  myself  hava  seon  sufficient  of  olairvityanl 
exhibition*  to  bo  oonvinotil  that  thsy  aro  by  no  means  dis 
fioiflnt  of  a  light  whi<^  P3tc«eil»  that  of  the  ordinary  nat- 
ural oondition,  at  the  same  tim«that  they  are  by  no  means 
infalliblo.  The  clairvoyant  sees  many  things  with  wub- 
Otrfnl  (iloarness,  but  is  midtaltuii  in  othora.  Tho  clairvoy- 
ant is  not  a  guide  to  be  rolied  upon.     Ncvertbeiess^  the 
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appearance.  I  have  never  seen  in  any  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  no  much  military  movement  aa  in  New  York. 
But  the  soldierfi)  here  are  voluntary  troops,  and  cxcroise 
themselves  in  military  maneuvers  for  their  own  pleasure. 
Many  times  daring  the  day  gay  military  music  may  he 
heard  on  Broadway,  and  small  detachments  are  seen 
marching  along  in  splendid  uniforms,  and  with  fine  mil- 
itary hearing,  frequently  with  flowers  stuck  in  their  gun- 
harrels.  These  volunteer  corps  of  young  citizens  have 
heen  exercising  themselves  beyond  the  city  in  firing  and 
military  exercises,  and  arc  now  returning  thence  with 
hands  of  music,  which  are  always  good,  and  which  play 
lively  marches  or  ^'  quick-steps."  The  peace-promulgating 
people  are  warlike  by  nature,  and  its  spirit  of  conquest  is 
double-faced,  like  the  god  Janus. 

I  have  heard  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point — 
the  only  establishment  of  tliis  kind  in  the  United  States 
— ^praised  by  Europeans,  who  are  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects, as  being  very  excellent,  and  that  the  officers  who 
have  been  brought  up  there  arc  as  remarkable  for  their 
knowledge  as  for  their  bravery.  During  the  Mexican  war 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  oflioers  greatly 
exceeded,  in  pro(X)rtion,  that  of  the  common  soldiers,  and 
proved  the  courage  with  which  they  had  led  on  their 
troops. 

I  have  to-day  engaged  a  cabin  on  board  the  large 
American  steamer  The  Atlantic,  which  leaves  New  York 
for  Liverpool  on  the  13th  instant.  The  vessel  and  the 
captain,  Mr.  \yest,  are  both  of  the  first  class ;  with  him 
I  shall  be  quite  safe. 

I  return  this  afternoon  to  my  friends  at  Rose  Cottage, 
and  in  the  morning  I  shall  bo  joined  there  by  Mr.  Down- 
in*^,  who  is  on  his  wny  from  Washington,  and  who  will 
take  me  with  him  to  his  bouintiful  home  on  the  Hudson. 
There  will  be  my  last  visit  in  America,  where  also  was 
my  first.     Some  other  visita  I  shall  be  unable  to  pay,  how 

Vol.  IL— D  d 


tenanco  may  be  seen  th 
bined  with  the  stead  la; 
principle,  relieved  by  a  j 
ness.     His  figare  in  his  i 
degree  of  chivalrio  statel 
Hopper,  a^  he  is  common 
militant,  and  all  his  life  h 
has,  during  his  active  life 
been  the  means  of  deliveri 
tive  slaves  ont  of  the  ham 
doing  has  periled  his  own 
been  hurled  into  the  street, 
out  of  the  third  story  of  a 
resolute,  firm,  cheerful^  full  < 
oomplish  that  which  he  had 
obstinacy  which  finally  con 
adversaries.     At  the  reques 
he  related  some  of  the  occi 
efforts  to  save  fugitive  slave 
ratives  more  instructive,  an 
and  racy  an  evenin'- 
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Datty  with  a  painful  feeling,  ns  of  rending  asunder,  which 
I  can  not  describe,  that  the  time  draws  near  for  Hepara- 
tion;  that  I  aotnatly  and  forever  am  leaving  this  grand, 
glorious  country,  in  which  I  have  lived  so  richly,  which 
reoeived  me  with  such  unexampled  hospitality — these  no- 
ble, amiable  people,  who  are  my  friends,  to  whom  I  am  ao 
deeply  attached,  with  whom  I  would  fain  always  live  and 
■ssooiate.  Nowhere  have  I  found  such  friends.  Do  not 
imagine,  my  own  Agatha,  that  1  am  less  willing  to  retnrn 
liome;  believe  me,  I  could  not  love  and  work  any  where 
but  in  Sweden ;  but  yet — it  is  bitter  for  me  to  tear  myself 
away,  and  I  sometimes  believe  that  I  can  not — that  it  ia 
not  really  possible!     It  seems  to  me  so  unreasonable! 

What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  see  once  more  Mr. 
Downing,  Andrew  Downing,  my  ^rst  friend  on  the  soil  of 
America,  my  young  American  brother,  as  I  love  to  cajl  him ! 

The  good  Harcus  had  driven  me  down  to  the  steam- 
er, and  Bat  with  me  in  the  saloon,  waiting  till  Downing, 
according  to  appointment,  should  come.  He  oame  from 
Washington,  and  Karons  left  me  in  his  charge.  It  was 
now  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  had  last  seen  him. 
He  seemed  to  me  handsomer — more  manly ;  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  he  had  grown,  had  developed  himself;  and  so  it 
was.  He  had  spiritually  developed  himsel  f  and  his  world. 
His  beantiful  eyes  beamed  with  a  solf-consoions  power. 

We  advanced  up  the  Hudsan  as  we  had  done  nearly  two 
years  before ;  he  sat  beside  me,  silent  as  usual,  after  we 
had  exchanged  the  first  natural  oommimioations  between 
friends ;  neither  did  I  feel  it  neoessary  to  talk,  for  we  un- 
derstood one  another.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  afternoon 
and  evening.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  fnll  of  animation, 
although  warm ;  the  waves  were  agitated  more  than  usu- 
al, and  danced  and  sang  around  us ;  nature  was  fall  of 
cheerful  and  delicious  life.  No  night-frosts  as  yet  had 
breathed  upon  the  verdant  heights;  the  enchanting  veil 
of  the  antamnai  aommer  began  to  be  aofolded  ovec  tfedcet.. 


But  then  I  had  in  these  two  yeara 
than  in  ten  ordinary  years,  and  mac 
tains  to  my  innermost  being,  can  oi 
by  word  of  mouth. 

I  rejoioe  to  see  the  developmei 
which  has  taken  place  in  Downing 
of  activity  is  now  very  wide  and  eS 
more  has  it  in  contemplation  to  lay 
around  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
youngr  architects  from  England  wfa 
rection,  are  preparing  plans  for  ho 
missioned  to  erect  for  private  penM 
and  cottages  desire  to  combine  the 
fnl.     Downing's  engagements  an( 
this  time  incredibly  great,  and  e: 
Union;  but  then  he  does  all  so  e 
Jenny  Lind  seems  to  sing.     That, 
roe  in  particular  is  the  direction  wl 
seems  to  take.    I  have  sometimes,  ] 
in  jest,  reproached  Downing  with  b 
aristocratic  in  his^beautifying  ac 
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I  to  me  also  as  if,  in  his  feelings  toward  this  class 
of  people,  he  stood  at  too  great  a  distance  and  was  too  in- 
different Bnt  so  he  ought  not  to  be,  it  seemed  to  me,  as 
a  Christian  repnblioan.  It  is,  therefore,  with  heartfelt  jt^ 
that  I  have  now  read  a  leading  article  from  his  pen  on  the 
New  York  Park,  in  the  last  nnmber  of  hia  monthly  jonr- 
nal,  "the  Horticnltarist^"  in  which  he  takes  a  far  higher 
stand  than  that  which  he  was  formerly  aocnstomed  to  do. 

Yon,  my  Agatha,  mnst  also  write  me  a  few  words  of  this, 
hecBuso  they  deserve  to  he  read,  and  they  will  be  the  last 
which  I  shall  quote  from  the  New  World. 

I  will  let  Downing  speak. 

"We  have  said  nothing  of  the  toeial  influence  of  snoh 
a  great  park*  in  New  York.  Bat  this  is  really  the  most 
interesting  phase  of  the  whole  master.  It  is  a  fact  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  ultra-democratic  as  are  the  politic- 
al tendencies  of  Amerioa,  its  most  intelligent  social  tend- 
encies are  almost  wholly  in  a  contrary  direction.  And 
among  the  topics  discussed  by  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  new  park,  none  seem  so  poorly  understood  as  the 
social  aspect  of  the  thing.  It  is,  indeed,  both  carions  and 
amusing  to  see  the  stand  taken  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
million,  that  the  park  is  made  for  the  "upper  ten,"  who 
ride  in  fine  carriages,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  wealthy 
and  refined,  that  a  park  in  this  country  will  be  "uanrped 
by  rowdies  and  low  people,"  Shame  npon  our  repnblioan 
ooRi patriots,  who  so  little  understand  the  elevating  infln- 
ences  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  when  enjoyed  in 
common  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  all 
classes  withont  distinction!  They  can  never  have  aeea 
how,  all  over  Prance  and  G-ermany,  the  whole  population 
c^  the  cities  pass  their  afternoons  and  evenings  together  in 
the  beautiful  public  parks  and  gardens— how  they  enjoy 
together  the  same  music,  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  of 

■  Downing  urges  in  bU  article  that  tlie  park  must  be  laid  oat  on  a 
nodt  iBiser  scale  than  bad  been  coatemplated. 
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art,  onjoy  the.  ttaroe  aoenerr,  and  gmw  into  mkmaI  fnaAva 
hj-  tbcvury  inilui!iiu<Hol*e«»y  interDoane, space, and  bran- 
ty  llintBurruutid  tliein.  In  Germany, eopocially,  ths; ban) 
nevttr  seen  hnw  thti  liighest  and  tJia  lowest  partake  aliko 
of  the  oomrnon  ©njoynwnt — the  prince  iwated  bcacath  the 
tress  on  a  ru»h-lxtttomed  ohair,  before  a  tittle  wcMiden  U- 
lile,  sippiitR  his  DoQ'ee  or  IiU  Uic,  with  thu  »ame  freedom 
frotn  Mlntii  ami  protcnflion  ax  the  Himplcst  snbjeot.  Draw- 
ntK-room  conventionulilHM  nra  too  nurrow  f(>r  a  mile  or  two 
»f  apaoious  pardon  landacape,  and  one  can  be  happy  with 
ten  thousands  in  thu  ttuoial  friiCilnin  of  a  coiutnunity  of 
genial  inlluoncos,  without  tha  unutterable  pong  of  not  hav- 
ing boon  introduc'd  to  the  coiiijiauy  pri'sent. 

"These  social  clonbtcrB,who  thus  introneh  theinaelws 
in  the  sole  citadel  t^(  exclmivenegs  in  Republican  Anuiri- 
QE.  mistake  our  people  and  tbair  destiny.  U  ws  woaJd 
but  have  listened  tu  tbemidur  ma^ni&caot  rivet  fn'\  lif" 
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nlai  refinement  must  be  taken  in  Republioan  America, 
for  it  belongs  of  right  more  truly  here  than  eluewhere. 
It  is  republican  in  its  very  idea  and  tendency.  It  takes 
up  popular  education  where  the  oommoD  school  and  bal- 
lot-box leave  it,  and  raises  np  the  working-man  to  the 
same  level  of  enjoyment  with  the  man  of  leisure  and  ao- 
oomplishmeat.  The  higher  social  and  artistic  elements 
of  every  man's  nature  lie  dormant  within  him,  and  every 
laborer  is  a  possible  gentleman,  not  by  the  posseasion  of 
money  and  fine  clothes,  but  through  the  refining  influ- 
enoe  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Open  wide,  there- 
fore, the  dooni  of  your  libraries  and  picture  galleries,  all 
ye  trae  republicans!  Build  halls,  where  knowledge  shall 
be  freely  difTused  among  men,  and  not  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  nairow  institutions.  Place  spacious  parka 
in  your  oitiea,  aad  unloose  their  gates  as  wide  as  the  gates 
of  the  morning  to  the  whole  people.  As  there  are  no  dark 
places  at  noonday,  so  eduoation  and  culture,  the  true 
sunshine  of  the  soul,  will  baniuh  the  plague-spots  of  de- 
mooraoy;  and  the  dread  of  the  ignorant  exclusive,  who 
has  no  faith  in  the  refinement  of  a  republic,  will  stand 
abashed  in  the  next  century  before  a  whole  people,  whose 
system  of  voluntary  education  embraces,  oombined  with 
perfect  individual  freedom,  not  only  common  schools  of 
rudimentary  knowledge,  but  common  enjoyments  for  all 
olaaaes  in  the  higher  realms  of  art,  letters,  science,  social 
recreations,  and  enjoyments.  Were  our  legislators  but 
wise  enough  to  understand  to-day  the  destinies  of  the  New 
World,  the  gentility  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  made  universal, 
would  not  be  half  so  much  a  miracle  fifty  years  honoe  in 
America,  as  the  idea  of  a  whole  nation  of  laboring  men 
reading  and  writing  was  in  his  day  in  England." 

Thus  my  friend  Downing,  who  has  in  this  declared  from 
his  sphere  the  mission  of  the  Now  World,  and  who  has 
taken  a  position  which  is  worthy  a  son  of  the  new  orea* 
tion,  that  of  Christian  artist 
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He  hnn  fjonc  furtli  among  tljo  people  to  elevate  them  to 
hh  |iiiiiit  i>r  vimv:  he  has  united  himself  \vith  that  great, 
trill'  r<']iiiblir:in  ]):irty  in  the  country,  all  of  whose  endeav* 
(irs  t<;nil  to  '•hri/iiisc  upward,"  and  whose  WBtoh-wonl  is 
•'all  fhitif^sfor  all." 

It  U  an  cspi'oial  i»oarce  of  joy  to  tne  to  see  how  near 
Diiwninf^  iwvr  ]i]i|»ri)nchcH  to  thftt  point  of  view  taken  by 
my  frii'nd.s  thu  S.V.  Prohabiy  they  will  horeafler  come  inti> 
clrwiT  pcrsiiiial  contact.  Downing  may  visit  the  Phalam 
alcry,  and  iiiny  {icrhnjM  givo  it  the  bumifit  of  his  knowledge 
nnd  artii<tio  genius  in  those  building  schemed  which  arc 
under  cunteinpliition.  Thus  are  fraternal  chains  formed, 
the  fir^t  link  of  which  rests  in  his  hand  who  first  declared 
on  earth  that  all  men  are  brethren.  His  power  will  per- 
meate it  ti>  the  very  extremost  link.     Praise  be  unto  him  I 

Evenhtg.  I  can  not  write  mncb  more  from  this  place; 
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faaman  lieing  has  thus  found,  thus  acquired,  is  his  forever, 
and  oan  not  die.  It  is  an  imperishable  seed,  which  wilt 
renovatA  itself  in  new  and  abundant  harvests  in  the  king- 
dom of  light!  These  friends,  these  memories,  will  not  cease 
to  live  in  thee.  To  each  wane  succeeds  a  new  increase 
and  a  new  fallness." 

Thb  was  what  the  moon,  my  friend,  seemed  to  say  to 
me,  and,  comforted,  I  returned  to  the  house,  and  was  silent 
and  thankful. 

In  the  morning  I  go  to  New  York,  whither  my  friends 
accompany  me. 

Hy  silent  friend  has  let  fall  words  full  of  important 
meaning  to  me  during  these  last  few  days.  He  says  hut 
little,  as  formerly,  hut  in  that  little — ao  much.  He  wishes 
me  clearly  to  nnderstand  hoth  good  and  evil  In  this  poun- 
try,  and  to  express  it  without  reserve,  hut  he  leaves  it  to 
my  own  mind  to  find  out  the  way  and  the  truth. 

"That  will  all  come  clear  to  yon,"  he  says  sometimes, 
"  when  you  get  home  and  are  quiet." 

His  manner  and  his  perfect  confidence  enchant  me. 

The  interest  he  takes  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  woman  in  America  is  one  circumstance  which  particu- 
larly attaches  me  tc  him.  This  aoato-minded  observer 
sees  clearly  that  which  is  still  wanting  in  general.  He 
has  mentioned  with  great  pleasure  to  me  a  work  just  pub- 
lished, entitled  "  Rural  Hours,"  hy  Miss  Cooper,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  novelist  J  a  diary,  in  which  she  simply  and  faith- 
fully chronicled,  during  a  quiet  residence  In  the  country, 
all  that  occurred  in  the  life  of  nature  around  her,  so  that 
the  whole  progress  of  the  year  is  displayed — the  grasses, 
the  birds,  the  flowers  come  out  and  disappear,  and  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  the  latter  adorn  the  work. 

Downing  has  spoken  in  high  commendation  of  this 

work  in  his  own  journal,  "  The  Hortionlturist,"  both  on 

account  of  its  soientifio  worth,  and  for  the  example  which 

it  gives  to  female  mind,  directing  its  attention  to  tha  da.lbj 
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of  the  best,  and  the  most  saitable 
turn  of  mind  whioh  can  be  imag 
the  goodness  of  God  can  give  me. 

Rose 

Yet  a  few  more  words,  but  mi 
overwhelmed  by  letters  and  objec 
attentions,  and  find  that  I  am  su 
caused  by  over-excitement  of  mind 

Before  I  left  the  Downings  we 
at  West  Point.     The  view  was  gU 
pressively  hot,  and  without  any  a; 
along  the  mirror-like  Hudson,  I  k 
er,  for  wind  there  was  none. 

At  the  table  (Thote^  at  dinner,  1 
meagre,  sallow-complexioned,  sici 
quite  by  themselves,  who  drank  v 
delicacies  like  grown-up  people. 
Downing's  grave  and  disapprovii 
me, 

"  This  is  one  of  the  circumstar 
vou  to  turn  the  general  attenti 
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wnere  we  had  first  met;  I  felt  that  we  parted  forever  on 
earth. 

Marous  S.,  pale  with  the  heat,  alwayti  kind  end  atten- 
tive, came  with  hiu  carriage  to  take  me  to  his  home. 

It  ia  now  late  in  the  evening,  my  last  eveaing  in  the 
New  World.  The  heat  i:t  horrible;  the  nightd  bring  with 
them  no  rofreuhment  People  limk  as  if  their  faces  were 
floured.    All  things  seem  to  suffer  and  to  pant. 

I  oan  not  oonoeive  how  it  is  posisible  for  me  to  be  ready 
by  tnarning.     Good-night : 

I  shall  soon  behold  Sweden  onoe  more!  Ah,  if  then, 
when  I  come  from  Denmark,  I  could  only  see  your  sweet 
face  on  the  shore — ^your  blue  eyes ! 

My  dear  heart,  1  have  longed  greatly  to  have  received 
ydt  one  letter  more  from  you  before  I  left  America,  which 
would  tell  mc  that  you  had  become  warm  again — the  two 
last  were  so  very  oold  I  But  no  warm  summer  letter  has 
oome,  and  I  must  leave  iu  faith  and  in  hope.  And  in  lore 
I  embraoe  heartily  mamma  and  you ! 

On  Uie  Sea,  Septfmber,  1B51. 

F.S. — It  is  over.  I  have  left  them  forever,  that  great 
country,  those  dear,  precious  friends !  It  was  inevitable, 
and  it  ia  done ;  but  1  feel  still  stupe6ed,  as  it  were,  by  it. 
Thank  God,  however,  the  severest  moment  is  past. 

And  the  morning  on  wbioh  I  mnst  go — it  was  a  strange 
morning !  I  was  almost  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of 
small  duties  which  I  yet  had  to  perform,  and  by  a  linger- 
ing headache ;  but  all  at  once  it  went,  and  every  thing 
brightened  up.  The  good  Harous  sat  in  my  room,  and 
sealed  my  letters  as  I  wrote  them,  and  received  my  oom- 
missioiu,  saying  calmly  between  whiles,  "  plenty  ,of  time" 
— *'  we  are  in  good  time."  And  it  really  seemed  to  me 
almost  miraoalouB  how  the  hours  and  the  time  spun  them- 
selves out;  every  thing  disentangled  itself;  every  thing 
became  light  and  easy,  so  wonderfully  calm  and  even 
pleasant — it  waa  the  inflaenoe  of  the  gentla  spirit  tlu.t, 
was  nt^BT  me. 
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I  now  see  it  no  longer  with  my  eyo — see  only  heaven 
and  the  ocean.  I  am  now  again  pasaiDg  through  a  pause 
between  two  periods  of  life,  between  two  worlds.  But  my 
heart  ia  full.  And  when  people  ask  me  what  the  people 
of  the  Now  World  possess  preferably  to  the  Old,  I  reply, 
with  the  impression  of  that  which  I  have  seen  and  passed 
throagh  in  America  fresh  in'  my  soul,  a  warmer  heart's 
pulse— a  more  energetio,  youthfully  strong  life. 

Among  the  letters  which  I  received  shortly  before 
coming  on  board  is  one  which  I  shall  always  cherish.  It 
is  not  signed  by  any  name,  but  if  its  writer  only  knew 
(the  style  is  that  of  a  man)  how  much  joy  it  gave  me !  I 
have  sometimes  complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  a  nice 
senso  of  delicacy ;  but  I  have  not  mentioned  the  many 
proofs  I  have  received  of  the  most  charming  delioata  kind- 
ness, which  approached  merely  to  give  me  pleasure,  and 
then  withdrew  to  avoid  thanks.  This  tetter  belongs  to 
that  claAS. 

The  weather  is  now  stormy  and  the  sea  mns  high.  I 
keep  quiet  in  my  cabin.  I  look  at  the  little  bouquet  of 
green  leaves  and  qpleudid  everlastings.  They  apeak  to  me 
of  America  and  the  memories  I  carry  thence.  I  shall  not 
behold  any  dear  object  until  I  once  more  see  the  Swedish 
ooast — and  you. 

She  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  I  was  never 
more  to  behold.  On  the  threshold  of  my  home  I  fonnd 
her  grave. 

Had  she  lived,  these  letters  certainly  wonid  have  re- 
mained anpnblished.  Their  contents  would  have  nnder- 
gone  a  change  before  they  had  been  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic, probably  for  the  better ;  for  then  I  should  have  had  a 
friend  at  my  side  in  whose  pure  soul  I  shonld  have  seen 
my  faults  as  in  a  mirror.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  alone, 
although  I  have  sometimes  believed  that  an  angel  was 
near  me. 


churches  could  not  see  the  church 
Now,  when  the  forests  of  the  1 
the  distance,  and  the  great  pictu: 
cultivation  is  seen  in  perspective  t 
am  I  able  for  the  first  time  to  ti 
with  greater  clearness  and  precis 
have  already  presented.  One  of  ti 
here  endeavored  to  present  to  tl 
thinker  whom  I  am  still  so  happy 
mv  friend. 


LETTER   XX 

XO  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOG 

Of  the  happy  time  during  whic 
to  enjoy  your  society  and  convc 
soul  two  especial  moments  as  foci 
through  the  mercy  of  Grod,  flow 
mine.     The  one  was  that  evenin 
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tiiBt  spiritual  sword,  wliicli  is  at  the  saino  time  t)ia  sword 
of  the  Word  and  of  discriminating  reason,  wliich  the  Eter- 
nal Word  has  placed  in  your  hand,  accampanied  by  u  pow- 
er but  rarely  given  to  mortals.  The  effect  of  thcyo  two 
words,  which  still  resound  iu  my  inner  being,  was,  that 
they  reached  the  very  cure  of  the  subject,  and  called  forth 
within  niu  that  which  was  esoential,  that  which  was  vitaL 

Would  that  I  might  do  the  same  now,  in  giving  you 
an  account  of  that  new  life  which,  daring  the  two  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  we  parted,  I  have  contemplated 
in  that  great  Western  land,  whither  I  went,  as  I  had  gone 
before  to  you,  as  an  inquirer — a  seeker. 

This  is  my  wish.  And  I  can  promise  yon  one  thing,  T 
will  not  detain  you  by  many  wonls. 

"  For  what  purpose  are  you  going  to  America — what  do 
you  desire  to  see  there?"  was  the  question  which  you  and 
many  other  of  my  friends  in  Denmark  put  to  me  before  I 
embarked.     I  desired  to  see — the  approaohtng  One. ' 

For  One  there  is  who  has  silently  advanced  onward 
through  time,  from  the  beginning.  Bloody  ages,  brilliantly 
Bplendid  epochs,  are  merely  dissimilar  chambers  through 
which  he  advanoea,  silently,  calmly,  becoming  more  and 
more  distinct,  through  the  twilight  vail,  until  he  reaches 
that  period  on  the  threshold  of  which  he  now  stands,  con- 
templated by  many  with  rapture,  by  many,  too,  with  fear.  . 
And  if  it  is  asked  whose  is  the  form  before  which  thrones 
totter,  crowns  fall  off,  and  earthly  purple,  grows  pale,  the 
reply  is,  iiw—Man  in  his  original  truth,  formed  in  the 
image  of  God. 

In  all  realms  of  Christendom,  people  are  becoming  aware 
of  his  preaenoo — are  speaking  of  him,  combating  for  him, 
combating  against  him,  and — preparing  for  him  a  way. 
For  his  day  is  at  hand,  and  he  will  come  with  it.* 

*  Aa  a  beauUAil  proor  of  this  may  be  iostanced,  it  teems  to  lue,  that 
ready,  cordial  homage  which  Tree  nations  at  the  present  thne  paj  to  noble 
and  liberal-minded  raters,  auch  as  I^opold,  Vkctani.Qneax,    ''4IVt&\vv 
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T  wislii'il  tn  Mc  liiiiimnity  as  she  preaonti^  hen^elf  in  the 
Nrw  Wiirlil,  nnw  thut  ■^Im  hod  cast  offall  dominion  of  court!, 
fiiniis.  niid  niiifurnis,  which  had  become  oppressive  bard  ens 
ill  th'-  ("tlii  W'nrlil — now  that  sKa  had  there,  on  the  new 
Miil,  urci-trd  fnr  hiTsvlf  a  kingdom  and  an  asylum  for  all 
imtiiin:4.  ai^cordiiig  to  nn  other  law  than  that  promulgated 
ill  ihc  Christian  revelation  and  within  her  own  breast. 
Thnt  was  the  fumi  <if  humanity  which  I  de^sired  to  see  and 
til  roiiiprchi-nil .  ami  withher  the  now oommunity  and  life. 

l'ii[it'-iii]iliil(!  with  me,  then,  for  a  moment,  this  human- 
ity  ns  shn  ciuitsics  from  the  bosom  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
plants  on  the  new  soil  the  earliest  legislative  colony;  be- 
huM  her  in  thi^  little  company  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Tliey  have  cumc  hither  from  the  Old  World,  because, 
in  t)ie  mid.>:t  of  {x^rsecntion  fur  their  faith  and  struggle  for 
diiily  bremi,  they  fult  themselves  called  upon  to  extend 
tilt!  kingtlom  I'f  Christ  in  the  New  World — yes,  even  though 
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Dominated  to  them  by  the  commanity.  Han  bears  with- 
in himself  the  ability  for  all.  Each  individual  feeU  him- 
self a  man,  and  at  the  seme  time  intimately  bound  op  in 
oonsolidated  anion  with  the  rest.  The  oommnnity  gov- 
erns itself  by  the  appointment  of  its  own  governors.  These 
are  elected  by  vote.  The  majority  of  votes  decides  the 
election,  all  agreeing  to  respect  mles  and  rnlers  which  the 
majority  have  agreed  to.  The  doonment  of  this  agree- 
ment  was  signed  by  the  emigrants  before  they  left  the 
Mayflower — before  they  had  landed  on  the  new  soil.  When 
the  little  oommanity  trod  the  shores  of  the  Hew  World,  it 
had  already  perfected  its  essential,  its  formative  principle. 
Within  themselves  were  governors,  priests,  and  m^s- 
trates,  sach  aa  every  human  community  woald  reqaire, 
bat  they  mast  all  be  chosen  by  the  popnlar  voice.  Nei- 
ther rank  nor  wealth  availed  any  thing;  nothiag  in  that 
new  community  was  of  higher  avail  than  those  qnalilica- 
tions  which  made  the  fisherman  Peter,  and  Fanl  the  tent- 
maker,  apostles  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  hnman 
being  made  free  through  Christ  holds  the  highest  rank  on 
earth;  there  can  be  none  higher.  Sach  rank  and  dignity 
are  absolute ;  and  the  labor  of  this  elevated  and  ennobled 
hamanity  becomes  thereby  of  the  highest  valfla.  Sanctity 
of  life  and  the  honor  of  labor  are  laws  in  the  oommnnity 
of  the  Pilgrims;  and  the  occupation  of  their  lives  daring 
the  earlier  portion  of  their  settlement  in  the  New  World 
was  divine  worship  and  labor. 

Snob  was  the  little  colony  of  the  UayAower.  That 
was  the  seed.  It  fell  in  good  soil,  and  bore  fruit  a  hnnd- 
red-fold.  There  was  a  oreative  power  in  that  grain  of 
corn ;  and  we  recognize  the  same  to  this  day  in  all  the 
social  institutions  and  spiritual  life  of  the  United  States, 
even  where  this  is  still  cramped  by  accidental  fetters,  or 
darkened  by  the  shades  of  the  old  night. 

The  hamanity  which  became  the  lawgiver  of  this  hem- 
isphere stood  forth  there  with  a  fall  ooaaovwiwwsb  <bl  Vsk* 


>*  ««.'A«%^«*I 


Lu  uLuy  urgauizea  centre. 

But  no  one  who  has  lived  for  ac 
United  States,  with  leisure  to  stuc 
perceive  that  they  are  within  the 
common  creative  principle  of  life, 
highest  degree,  and  this  is  their  r 
scioosness.     , 

It  is  this  which  every  where  erei 
social  institutions,  and  those  still  i 
sociations;  this  it  is  which  gives  1 
which  determines  the  character  of 
finds  its  way  into  literature,  into 
ments,  the  watch- word  of  which  is  e 
genuinely  divine  commandments, 
things,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thysell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  the  CI 
of  true  human  freedom  attained  to  2 
as  in  the  United  States;  nowhere  ha 
versally,  and  still  expresses,  both  b 
doctrine  that  pure  religion   is   the 
tress  of  sound  morality ;  that  the  tr 
the  true  love  of  man:  fhnt  <^v»-»  •— - 
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rnnst  voloatarily  or  involantarily  obey  it.  Tfa<A«  ui;  sep- 
Kratfl  corps,  and  separate  leaders,  and  many  different 
names,  but  there  is  one  Commander-in-ohief,  whom  all 
must  obey  and  follow,  and  this  is  the  great  humanilg — 
humanity  in  its  highest  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  leading  prinoiple  of  this  idea  is,  that  each 
and  all  must  serve.  This  it  is  which  must  be  realized  in 
every  individual  human  being,  and  in  society  at  large. 

The  Pilgrims  took  with  them  the  BiUe  and  implementa 
of  labor  Irom  Europe  to  the  New  World,  and  it  may  be 
said  with  justice  that  these  two  are  to  this  day  great  pow- 
ers in  the  cultivation  thereof.  Keligioua  and  spiritual  life 
develop  themselves  in  proportion  to  physical  improvement. 
The  hnman  being  and  humanity  are  regarded  and  ad- 
vanced pre-eminently  with  referenoe  to  their  heavenly  and 
their  merely  earthly  relationship ;  every  thing  else  is  sec- 
ondary. 

Spiritual  life  must  be  here  ngarded  {n-inoipally  in  its 
form  as  ohurohea,  and  in  the  results  thence  accruing. 

North  America  is  usually  upbraided,  in  Europe,  with 
its  many  dissimilar  religious  sects,  its  many  separated 
ohurohes.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  perceived,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  are  possessed  of  an  essential  unity  in  doo- 
trine  and  life,  although  each  individual  seat  has,  as  its 
germ,  gathered  itself  around  some  one  individual  truth 
which  it  elevates  for  its  standard.* 

■  "What,eTan  the  Uonnoiu  <"  you  ask,  auapicioustj.  Without  being 
able  to  speak  with  precUion  of  that  which  is  iliBtibctiTe  in  the  doctrines 
Of  the  Mormons,!  must  still  say,  on  the  groand  of  what  I  waaablo  toool- 
I«ct  in  America  regarding  this  sect — it*  leadera  and  doctrioeB — Ibat  1  bo- 
lisTe  the  aucnsations  laid  to  their  charge  are  for  the  greater  part  untrue. 
The  IHonnona  acknOHledge  as  theirs  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible.  Their  later  propheta  (as  1  n^ielf  had  opportunity  of  ascertaining) 
ba*e  given  merely  more  close  and  more  special  prophecies  of  Christ,  but 
no  new  doctriDes.  I  was  assured  by  an  inlelleulual  man — not  a  Mormon  ' 
—who  had  resided  two  years  among  the  Munnoni  In  Utah,  that  the  mor- 
als of  the  people  trtn  TtmarkaUy  jmrt,  and  that  the  Hunnon  women  were 
mint  alt  bimu. 


fill 
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TliW  was  its  piirpo-<p,  ita  missioD,  itii  neoessity.  "God 
vvimUl  h;ivi;  It  sn\"  1  have  beea  compelled  to  say  loany 
liiiiea  til  iiiv>»-ir.  us  I  coDtcmplsted  the  histories  and  the 
livir:4  of  the  iM:r!<iin.'4  who  foanded  the  moat  remarkable 
H'<-t»  of  North  America,  R(^r  Williams,  Anne  Hatchin- 
.■•tin.  (icoT-jo  Fox,  Anne  Lee,  and  othen,  were  impelled  by 
u  ."jtirit  mightier  than  themselves.  They  began  by  oppos- 
ing ihi)  innt-r  voioi;  (a:9  Luther  did),  bat  in  the  end  they 
were  roiiipi-Uitl  to  follow  ita  oommanda.  These  per^ou, 
divinely  |><'s>:<-s^tit,  were  driven  by  their  inward  spirit  liom 
cum  fort  ulil*'-  luid  rhucrful  homea  out  into  the  wilderness, 
into  captivity  and  persecution,  and  amid  manifold  suffer- 
ini;.  for  the  proinnlgation  of  that  truth  which  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  Mitl'itr.  nay,  even  to  die  for  the  dix^trines  they 
pronlaiined.  'i'lu'y  ooald  not  do  otherwise — they  ought 
not  to  do  utherwisD,  if  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  scrv- 
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trath  shall  be  revealed  to  you  from  the  written  word  of 
God." 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  this  progressive,  divine  oom- 
ninnioation  fit)m  G-od  to  man  that  Luther  appealed  from 
the  Pope's  bull  to  the  Bible ;  it  was  on  the  ground  of  the 
same  doctrine  that  the  Puritans  appealed  from  the  state 
Church  of  England  to  the  right  of  the  human  conscience, 
with  the  light  of  Scripture  to  decide,  each  man  for  him- 
self, on  his  mode  of  faith  and  diviue  worship.  It  was  also 
on  the  ground  of  the  same  doctrine  that,  still  later,  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  Henry  Yane— in  whom  it  was  said  that 
Calvinism  went  to  seed — appealed  from  the  dogmatic  des- 
potism of  Calvinism  to  the  judgment-seat  of  individual 
conscience,  and  the  voice  of  G-od  within  it.  G-od's  light 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  revelation  of  God 
in  the  conscience  of  the  searcher  of  the  Scriptures,  could 
and  should  alone  decide.  Persecution  and  banishment 
only  served  to  strengthen  the  cry  in  the  innermost  of  the 
soul. 

Driven  from  home  and  country,  deserted  by  all,  accused 
by  his  friends,  and  reproached  even  by  his  wife,  the  gentle 
but  steadfast  Roger  Williams  was  obliged  to  flee  intp  the 
wilderness  for  tlie  doctrines  of  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  G-od  was  with  him,  and  there  grew  up  around  him 
the  large  city  of  Providence,  and  afterward  a  state,  that  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  home  of  religious  toleration  and  human 
love. 

The  principle  of  freedom  which  the  Pilgrims  first  plant- 
ed in  the  soil  of  the  New  World  became  more  and  more 
intrinsically  inward,  demanding  for  man  that  he  should  be 
left  alone  with  God. 

We  know  very  well,  my  noble  friend,  to  what  dangers 
of  self-delusion  and  arrc^nce  the  human  mind  is  liable 
from  this  point  of  view.  But— every  point  of  view  has  its 
dangers  when  the  eye  is  d&rk,  and  the  human  mind  weak 
or  inflated  with  pride;  nevertheless,  there  is  no  higher  or 


tr     ;..-    ,a>-     t»-i. 
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and  eatimatea  bim  very  highly  if  he  deserves  it  Mnch 
has  ^n  fiaid  in  Europe  on  the  fortune-hunting  of  the 
ministers  in  America;  bnt  I  mast  say,  that  I  found  those 
miniaters  who  were  possessed  of  great  Christian  wtHrth  and 
great  independeaoe  of  character  were  always  regarded 
with  great  atTection  by  their  congregationa,  supported  by 
them,  cared  for  and  provided  for  as  long  aa  they  lived. 
The  miniatars  of  religion  constitute  one  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  America,  and  I  have  among  them  met  with  tJie 
most  intelligent  and  interesting  individuals. 

The  consequence  of  this  liberty,  which  is  extended  to 
sectq,  exhibits  itself  still  further  by  a  large  development 
of  the  religions  mind.  Each  considerable  aeot  has  its  own 
religious  publication,  in  which  its  doctrines  are  developed 
by  diaoussion  with  others,  and  the  church  relationahip  in 
contemplated  in  a  many-sided  manner.  Hence  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  very  much  turned  to  these  subjects,  and  a  gen- 
eral comprehension  of  them  is  the  result ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  said  of  the  American  people,  as  Swedenborg,  in 
his  day,  said  of  the  Bnglish,  in  the  "Virion  of  the  Last 
Judgment," 

"  The  better  portion  of  this  nation  are  at  the  central 
point  before  all  Chri;>tians,  and  the  canse  of  their  being  at 
the  centre  is,  that  they  have  developetl  the  intellectual 
light.  This  light  proceeds  from  the  freedom  which  they 
have  enjoyed  in  thought,  and  consequently  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Among  the  people  of  other  nations  this  in- 
tellectual light  i;i  concealed,  because  it  has  had  no  outlet." 
Ton  are  of  a  certainty  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
the  more  important  religions  sects  in  the  United  States. 
I  will  here,  therefore,  merely  speak  of  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  in  general,  and  ia  indicative  of  their  inner 
congregational  life.  Some  address  themselves  more  im- 
mediately to  the  feelings,  others  to  the  intetleet ;  all,  how- 
ever, lay  the  greatest  importance  on  worka  of  love.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Q.naker,  on  this  broad  ground,  extend  to 


byterian  Congregational  Church,  \ 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  ir 
takes  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chi 
rian  Church  seems  to  be  possessed 
and  expansive  life,  t.  e.,  in  the  fire 
states  that  Church  is  in  general  er 
character.  In  the  free  states  it  sta 
of  Ages,  but  opens  itself  thence  1 
world.  Even  nature,  art,  industry 
tized  to  the  service  of  G-od. 

The  so-called  ''  Revivals"  beloi 
which  are  common  to  all  the  Prot< 
United  States,  and  which  are  indica 
principle.  These  revivals  are  tim 
sessed  of  unusual  gifts  and  impcllc 
about  as  missionaries  into  the  cit 
uttering  afresh  the  cry  of  John  the 
verted  !"  Such  times  and  seasons 
the  Church  like  deep,  fresh  respira 
of  religious  life,  and  thousands  of 
such  their  now  and  better  life. 
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ateam-priMMies  work  off  twenty-five  thooaand  ahaets  daily, 
three  thousand  volamesy  calculated  to  diffiise  the  knowl* 
edge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  redeemer  of  sinners, 
and  to  promote  living  piety  and  sound  morality  by  the 
circulation  of  works  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  all 
evangeUcal  Christians. 

The  American  Tract  Society  has  thus  made  the  press 
subserve  for  the  evangelizing  of  America.  The  best  of  the 
religious  and  moral  literature  of  England  and  America  is 
collected  in  these  popular  works,  which  are  handsomely 
printed,  and  furnished  with  beautiful  wood-cuts.  Many 
hundred  colporteurs  are  sent  out  to  diffuse  these  over  the 
whole  Union,  over  its  most  remote  portions,  among  foreign- 
ers, and  in  the  wildernesses,  and  thus  the  evangelical 
Church  continues  to  the  present  day  to  scatter  a  gentle 
rain  of  manna  over  the  land,  as  seed  from  the  hand  of  the 
G-reat  Sower,  and  the  good  which  is  thereby  produced,  and 
which  springs  up  especially  in  the  hearts  of  childhood  and 
youth,  is  incalculable. 

And  if  we  turn  from  thb  great  institution  for  the  scat- 
tering of  evangelical  seed — which  has  now  been  imitated 
in  many  of  the  Northern  States — ^to  popular  schools,  to  es- 
tablishments for  neglected  humanity,  for  the  criminal,  for 
the  sick,  for  the  unfortunate  of  society,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  increasing  attention  to  these,  and  the  labor  which  is 
bestowed  upon  them  in  the  United  States,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  these,  above  all,  deserve  the  name  of  Christian 
States. 

But  you  will  say  that  this  is  merely  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  that  you  know  very  well  that  another  life  increases 
also  in  these  states,  a  worship  and  a  Church  which  are 
not  of  G-od.  I  know  it  well  also.  The  Old  Serpent  lives 
also  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  And  call  it  Mammon- 
worship,  slavery^despotism,  mobocracy,  or  by  whatever 
name  you  please,  indicative  of  the  principle  of  selfishness 
and  lies,  it  lives,  it  grows  there,  as  the  tares  among  tha 

Vol.  II.— E  e 


wordsi  in  your  artiole  on  the  oomin] 
completion  of  all  things,  in  whidi  yi 

^'  The  nearer  history  approaches  1 
er  is  the  impetus  attained  by  the  wh( 
er  b  the  speed  and  the  rapidity,  the 
olntion  of  dissimilar  conditions  hurr 
ment ;  and  he  maj^  greatly  misealc 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
mains  as  maoh  to  do  as  may  reqnin 
ries,  and  that  the  end  may  still  be  rt 
Lord  so  will,  it  may  be  done  in  an  ev 
oat  snoh  a  one  it  never  will  be  aoa 
therefore,  is  it  opposed  to  the  doctrin 
conceive  of  the  Millennium  as  a  very 
day  which  concentrates  in  itself  a  J 
which  otherwise  would  extend  over  a 

The  life  of  North  America  exhibits 
ward,  such  a  concentration  of  the  full 
in  good  and  in  evil.  The  vastness  an< 
of  this  hemisphere,  embracing  the  pn 
iar  beauties  of  every  zone ;  the  mean 
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expect  a  Utopia  from  America,  but  rather  a  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  to  DO  nation  so  much  as  to  thia  does  the  ad- 
moaishing  word  of  Cbriat  aeeni  »o  applloable — "Watoh!" 

Yet,  nevertlieloas,  when  I  look  at  that  life,  whtoh  is  at 
this  time  most  powerfully  increasing— that  which  is  in  the 
ascendant  and  provalent  throughout  the  United  States, 
I  must  confess  Uiat  my  heart  i»  &lled  with  hope ;  becauae, 
if  the  United  States  would — and  I  believe  they  will — re- 
move from  their  present  l^islation  its  great  anomaly — 
if  they  would  introdnoe  into  slavery  the  right  of  libera- 
tion by  labor,  and  establiitlL  a  gradual  emasoipation  ac- 
cording to  law,  then         •        *        *        •        # 

If  I  imagine  to  myself  some  great  ooavalsion  of  nature, 
which  should  all  at  once  annihilate  this  vast  hembphere — 
imagine  it  sunk  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  there  vanishing  with  its  star-strewn  ban- 
ners, its  fleets  and  rail-roads,  its  great  cities  and  swarm- 
ing human  masses,  its  proud  Capitols  and  beautiful  quiet 
homes — imagine  to  myself  all  this  vanishing  silently  into 
the  great  deep,  as  into  an  immense  grave,  and  the  waves 
roaring  over  It,  and  the  space  being  desolate  and  void, 
save  for  the  angel  of  judgment,  flying  forth  alone  over  the 
past  world,  with  the  record  of  its  deeds  in  his  hand, 
which  he  will  place  in  the  Book  of  Life  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty  Judge — then  on  this  page  we  read, 

"  This  people  were  in  earnest  to  realize  the  kingdom  of 
Chrbt  on  earth,  for  the  honor  of  Chd  the  Father!" 

Behold  here,  my  precious  friend  and  teacher,  my  con- 
fession of  faith  r^arding  the  life  of  the  New  World.  Let 
me  hope  that  I  may  one  day  justify  it  to  yon,  either  in 
year  home  or  in  mine. 

It  was  one  of  my  most  ardent  wishes  in  the  United 
States  to  make  them  acquainted  with  you  and  your  the- 
ological opinions,  and  it  lies  very  much  at  my  heart  to 
makfi  you  more  intimately  acqaainted  with  them,  being 
certain  that  the  Christian  mind  of  Scaadvi\«.^\&.  «»!V*&is& 
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people  of  America  are  profoundly  united  by  their  labor  in 
thtt  servioo  of  the  aamo  Lord,  and  that  they  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other. 

Let  mo  bo  included  in  your  goodness,  in  your  kiad  re- 
membrance ! 


APPENDIX. 


It  was  my  inUoitian,  at  the  Mmmeiieaneiit  of  this  woA,  to  introdiiBe 
in  an  Afpendix  at  its  dose  avch  of  Ibe  MeoM  wbidi  I  had  witnesied,  and 
mr  own  experience  in  tlte  Blare  states  of  America  and  in  Cnba,  aa  I  con- 
aidered  neceaeaiy  to  be  made  known,  bnt  which  I  hadsot  related  inmj 
letteia,  being  unwilling  to  point  out  persona  and  places.  The  celebnted 
woik,  howerer,  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecfaer  Stowe,  *'  Uncle  Tom'a  Cabin," 
and,  still  more,  her  lately  published  work,  "  A  Key,  dec.,"  hare  rendered 
this  nnpleassnt  doty  mmeeessaiy  foT  me ;  for  my  narratiTea  wonld  not 
hare  preaented  any  Acts  essent^By  different  to  Uioae  whidi  she  has  in- 
tndnced  into  her  atory,  so  that  I  need  not  finther  prolong  this  woik, 
which  is  already  loo  much  extended,  than  by  TemarUng  that  my  pro- 
pcaed  narration  wraild  bSTe  piincqally  strengthened  my  often-repeated 
oheenatioD  regarding  the  demcrallxiiveflbct  of  theinstiliitianofBlaTaT 
on  the  white  population. 

When  I  saw  a  young  man  of  almost  angelic  beauty,  a  noble  by  deaoent 
and  appearance,  seD  his  soul,  with  the  foil  conaeioasness  of  doing  bo,  to 
receive  the  wagee  of  a  alaTS-drirer ;  heard  him  acknowledge  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  read  the  Bible ;  heard  him  aay  that  he — at  the  beginning  of 
his  career — would  not  for  any  mooey  hare  tondked  a  negro  with  the 
whip,  bat  that  now  he  ahonld  be  able,  without  hesitation,  to  hare  a  negro 
fagged  to  death  for  ■' example's  sake,"  and  chase  them  with  blood- 
hounds or  any  thing  else ;  when  I  heard  one  of  the  richest  plaotera  of 
LonJMana,  one  of  the  pohtest  of  gentlemen,  nalre^  praise  himself  and 
the  system  on  his  plantation,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
miserable  hypocrisy,  and  the  despotism  which  the  wlwle  of  his  conduct 
on  these  plantations  betrayed  ;  when  I  saw  a  Christian  woman  and 
mother  forbid  her  dangbter  to  dance  on  a  Sunday,  yet  perceire  nothing 
ofiensive  in  compelUng  her  slaves  to  work  for  her  the  whole  of  the  Son- 
day  to  the  music  of  the  cracking  whip ;  when  I  saw  agreeable  and  ami- 
able yonng  people  aoxioos  one  for  another,  yet  witness  with  perfect  in- 
diflbrence  the  brntal  maltreatment  of  a  young  negro  woman  by  her  mas- 
ter for  some  triTJal  offense,  I  have  been  oompelleil  to  say  with  my  fiiend, 
the  Ranter  on  the  Mississippi, "  It  is  the  system !  it  is  the  system  which 
produced  all  this !" 

Honor  be  to  the  noble,  wann-bearted  American  woman,  who  has  stood 
loTth  iu  oor  day — aa  no  other  woman  in  the  realma  of  liieratnre  has  yet 
done— An  the  oonse  of  hnmaniQr  and  the  honor  ofher  natiTo  land, and 


u»  /virica  oy  iree  negroes.    It  \b  only  by 
negro  communities  that  a  good  emandpa 
dition  of  the  negroes  in  Africa  and  Jamai< 
become  without  a  firm  basis  of  Christian 
is  nothing  to  praise,  it  has  nothing  inriting 
is  already  made  in  sereral  of  the  slaTe  st4 
tion  of  the  negro  slaTes,  and  my  cordial 
more  win  yet  be  done,  as  well  l^  statutet 
stmction  of  negro  children.    The  preach 
which  I  heard  in  many  of  the  American  a 
of  the  liring  and  beneficial  manner  in  wl 
They  hare  a  peculiar  ciqpacity  for  the  tea 
understanding.     God  grant  that  they  m 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  slave  states ! 
deal  wanting  for  that— an  unpardonably  gi 
My  own  hope  rests  still,  howcTer,  as  be 
earnest  wish  is,  that  it  may  take  the  emao 
hand.    It  alone,  and  not  England,  nor  yet 
ica,  can  enter  into  the  greatrfess  of  the  ques 
the  burden,  the  danger,  the  responsibility 
alone  has  the  labor  and  the  sorrows.    If  it 
ters  of  the  bIsto,  and  freeing  its  glorious,  £ 
will  achieve  for  itself  unfiuUng  glory. 

STOOKMOUi,  May  in,  1851. 
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